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FROM THE PREFACE 


Tlit purpose of this book is to provide m one volojse of moderate 
bulk and price a f ompfinilniT ujvbMlAte History of Indi* as a 
vrbole, bwed on tfie nsolts of modem msetreb And extending 
&om the eerliest times to the eod of I9II> It has keen designed 
with the desire to (weserve due jw^MvUon throughout ht the 
Andent, Hindo} MuhAmmadAs, and British Periods alike, the 
space being carefully allotted so as to givejmmlnouee to the more 
significant sections. The author has sought to attain leriipalons 
accuracy of statemmit and inipartialiiy of lodgement, so far as 
may be. The subject has engaged his attentiou for nearly half 
a century. 

While foot-notes have been confined vtUihi oarroir bounds, the 
authorities used are Indicated vrith considerable fuOness. The 
lists of authorities are not inteoded to be bibhographiea They 
merely nientioA the ]>oblicatjoQS actually co&solted. Chrono- 
Id^caI tables, maps, and other aids for the q>ecial benefit of pro¬ 
fessed students have been provided, but it is hoped that the 
volunto may prove readable by nscfcl to all persons who 
desire to poasoss some hnoirledge of Indian bistoiy and do not 
find a roero school-book sufficient. No IxMk on lines at all similar 
is in existence... . Tlie firitisb Period, the subject of innumerable 
books, offers less o|>portoraty for novelty or originality of treatment 
than the earlier periods do. 

Notwithstanding the obvious truism that no man can be master 
in equal degrees of all the (larts of India's long atoiy, it U desirable in 
niy opinion that a general history should be the work of a single 
autlior. ComjMisite historic^ built op of chapters by specialists, 
suffer from the lack of literary unity and from the absence of one 
controlling mlad so severely their gain in erudition is a[)t to 
be outweighed by their dollnes. 

The inemorable visit of Tbeir Majesties the King-£roperor and 



FROM THE PKEFACE 


Jtb consort at tlie close of seems to {>c tlic best sloppiiijf'iilsoe 
for tbe narrAtive. The years since t)iAt event have been jiasscH 
for the most part under the shadow of the Orent Wnr, with wl»k*h 
history cannot yet dare to meddle. A bare list of smnu of the * 
ha|>i>enings during those terrible yean is ni>poided. 

Tlie spell))kg of Asiatic words and namea follows the prindph* 
observed lix my work 0i» Akitat. with, jxerhnjw, a slight further 
ihdulgeixce in jxopular Ijtevary fi^rtm. The only diner!Licnl mark 
used nsa general rule is that placed over long vowels, and intended 
as n guide to the ujxproximntc pronunciation, Conaoinnit>i ar<* to 
be pimiounced ns in English. Vowels usually liavc Ihv Italian 
sounds, so that Mtr U to be read as ' Mecr ’ and M!iU as ' Mixi!*'. 
Short fi with stress is proiionticed like k i)x 'hut', and when 
wlthoot stress as an indistinct vowel like the A in 'Amurica', 

TJie name Ai-fKii’ eonsejjuently is pronounced ‘tikhur' <ir ‘ Ukhcr*. 

No simpler system is pmcticiible, for we cannot revert to the 
luirharisms of the old books. 

Much research sjkI care have heeix devoted to the collection nnd 
reitfodiictlon of numerous illustratlojis. 

My acknowledgements are due to the Secretary of State for 
India for genera) liberty to use illustrations in nfficial publica' 
tions,... and to K. Pajiikkar, Esq,, tor the loan of an engraving of 
MAhndajT Sindla, A few cruns have been copied from t)xe Jonmal 
and PrccteAiHgi of/be AA/i/k Hocic/^ of Be^giil, by peimission.... \ 

NorB.—As the book probably wUI be used in eoDegei, it seems well in 
iOf that the two sections of the inlroducbion are act intended Cor ' 
Junior students, who may leave them unread. ' 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Thc relevant entries In the iUt of Additions find Cuitectlons 
printed in tlic first ediUnn of t)jc whole work Iwvc now been 
iiioorpomtod with the text and notes. 

, Tlie oj)porlun{ty lias been Ukeu by the ruithor tu rectify sundry 
I minute 5lt|)S or errors, to insert t few additioiutl references, ond to 
modify the wording of tlii’ee or four jiiissnges In J)l e to misconstruction. 
I'iie pHiicljnil coiToctions of luntters of fact will be found on jmges 
xvi hvfe, iSJi, *^92, 531 Mtie, 606, 617, 640, “67, J»nd 7K1 wofc I. 


















































































































I ixthoduction 

SECTION 1 

TIw seosfpipiiicftl fotindutiiHi; dlvci^ity in unity and imity In diTciaity; 
tile scen«v ajiil iiCrinU of tlio atnry ; sCH^powar ; forms of (tovcrnmcnt; 
tbc UUtory of thoufllit. 

The geographical uait. Tlio India of tliiK book ia almost 
cxcliiKivciy the gcoCTAjdiiont unit called by that name on t]ie 
ordinary maps, buiinde^ on the north, north-wrnt, and nortli*cast 
by mountain ranges, and elsewhere by the kcu. The extensive 
llurmeae territories, although now governed as part of the Indian 
empire, cannot lx: deseribed na being part of India. Tliirma hns 
u Jiistory, rarely toucliing on tlmt c»f India prior to the 

nine teen Ml eelitnry. Similarly, Ceylon, although geologlcftlly 
a fn;gm<nt detached fmoi tJio peninsula In relatively recent times, 
aiwu^ Jiaa had n di<<tinct politicid exixtenev. requiring separate 
' bit^loricui trialtiiienl. Tlic Ik) and ia not now ineiudcit in the Indian 
empire, and itx atfaits will not be discuKxed in thix work, csvejit 
» inciduntnily. Certain portions <»f ItalQcliistan now admiaistered 
or Oontrollud by the lodhm Government lie beyond the limits of 
the gcngruphienl unit called Indio. Aden and sundry <dhet out¬ 
lying dcpeiidt'uejex of tlie Indian empire obviously arc not pailft of 
ItkIui. aii<l t>u* JinpiJciiiugK in tJiuM! ]>lru*eH rarely demand notice. 

Vast oxtact of ai>«a. Porinal. technical descriptions of tJie 
ffe<jumplij«il and phvsleal fcatutvi* of India may be found In many 
cuxiJy aee<-*8lhlc books, uh<l ucc'il not be reijrodueed hero. But 
certain geographical Ihets witli a direct hearing on the history 
require brief cominent. Ix'caoxc. oj. Hichard Hakluyt truly <»bseTvcd 
long ago. ‘ (Jisigruphle and Chronologic arc the Sunne and tlie 
A MooiU'. tJ)f right <'ye and llm left eye of all history.’ The large 
w extern t of tiic area of India, wliioli may be correctly dcxicnated ax 
' -fi sub-continent, ix a material gcograpUical fort. The history of 
u Tcgiiio so vast, lioimdeil by n coast-line of obout 3,400 miles, 
more or less, and a umuntaiu liarricr rut the north some !.6(K) 
miU^s in length, and inhabited by a population numbering nearly 
300 nuilioiiK, ni‘Ci'SKarrjy must be long an<I intricate. Tlie detailed 
[ treatment suitable to tbc xto^ of a smali eountry cannot be 
ai^plied in a general 111 story of India. The author of' such a book 
niiixt be Coiitviit to sketch liix picture in outlines boldly drawn, 
V and to leave out nuiltitiidcs of recorded particulars. 

GontlncntaX and pcnmaular regions. Another geographical 
^ fact, namely, tJmt In<lia compriscH both a large continental, mib- 
tropical area, and an approximately equal penlruular, tropical area, 
has iiad immense inflacnee upon the history. 

Three territorial compartmente. Geographical conditioxks 
W7S b 
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divided Indiaa IkistOfV, UQtll the ninetwenth century. Into three 
weU-iniirkcd torrltorlai compartments, not li> mention minor dls* 
tinciarcat), aticJi aatlic Konkan, the Hltnalnyim rcftJon. and <JtluTS. 
The three are ; (1) the Dorthern plaioa farming tliu bubliis oI tlic 
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Indus and Canges; (2) the Dcccan plateau lying to the south of 
the Narbadft, and to the north of the KnahnA and Tungahka^ 
riven ; and (S) the far aonth, beyond thoae tiverx, comprising 
the group of Tamil statea. OrdinariW, each of tltosc three geogra¬ 
phical compartmenta has had a <ljrtinct> liiglJy complex atory of 












DOillNAN'CE OF THE NORTH 


ill 

its nwn. Tlic {>oinb! of contact bet wood the tiircc lustorics ftro not 
vc^y uiiioc nms. 

Doxninasce oi tho aorth. The oorthcra plains, the Ary&varta 
of the oid books, and the lUndostan of more recent times, always 
Jiavc been the scat of the prineipal empires and the scene of the 
events most interesting^ to the outer world. The wide waterways 
of the great snow^fed nvers and the fertile level jiialns ore natural 
advantages wliich have Inevitably attracted a teeming population 
frtrm time immemorial. The open nature of the country, easily 
accessible to martial invaders from tlie north'wost, has given 
frequent occasion for the formation of powerful kin|;donis ruled 
by vigrnvus forcignHW. The peninsular, tropical section of India, 
iKOlat^ from tlie rest nf tlic worl<l by iu position, and in contact 
witli other countries only by sca^bornci eoninicrcv, lias pursued its 
own course, little noticc<l by aiul caring little for foreigners. The 
iiMtorian of India is bouiuf by the nature of thing.s to direct his 
attention primarily to the north, and ix able to give only a secondary 
place to the story of t)ic Uocean plateau and the far Koutli. 

No soutlicto power ever couhl attempt to master tlic oortli, but 
the inoro ambitious rulers of Aryitvorta nr llindoctan often Imvc 
cxtcndc4l tlu'ir fewny I'nr beyond Lire dividing line of tlic Narbada. 
Wlien Uu(ilt;ix in tlic cigliU-vntli century dTC‘nD>ed of a Franco- 
Indian cm)lire with its bas*^ hi the pt'ninsula he was bound to fail. 
The BiuM^oss of tlic KugliKli was do |>('n<i(*nt on tlicfr ncqnisitron of 
ricli Bciigul and their coannniul <>C tlic Gangetlc waterw^. In 
n later stage of the BritiHh aclvimcc the conquent of tliu ^n}ab 
wuM cunditioiicd i>y the contnd of tliu Iiidiix navigation, provitiualy 
secunid by tlic rutliur unBOrui>uloiis ))rocccdingH of Ixjrda Auckland 
€uul I'illenhoniiigh. Tlic rivers of tlie peninsula do not offer 
similur facilltU's for penetration of tlic interi<jr. 

Changes ia rivers. Tlie foregoing general observations ln<li- 
onto broadly the wnyx la which tlic Koographlcal iionition and con* 
llguration of India luwo affvt'tc<l the eouixo of her history. line 
Uio subject will bear iv little more elabonition mid the discussion 
of certain Icni> cotis]iicuouii illUKtrationN of the bearing of geography 
U)>ori liiHtnry. Let us c<inRidcr for a nionu'Ht tho clianges In the 
great riv<n> of India, widch. wltcn kcu in full flood, suggest tli oughts 
of tiic ocean ratlierthan of inland strcainb. XTiilosHune has battled 
in uri open fcrry-hoat wltli one of tlumu mighty niasscK of aiirinn^ 
water ill the height of the ruins, It is rjilTicuH to rcalim; their 
dcinonhie power. Tliey cut »u<l curve tlio soft alluvial plaios at 
their will, W'Oking of notlung- Old l>edH of Uie ftutlal can be traced 
across a apace eighty•Uv<' miles wide, The Indus, the Gaages, the 
Kobi. the BruImiaputniH and scores of otiicr rivers behave, each 
according to its ability, iu tliu same way, dcKi>ising all baniera, 
natural or artificial. Wlio can tell wlicro the Indus flowed In the 
days of Alemmlcr the Great t Yet books, professedly learned, 
are not afraid to trace liis course minutely tlirough the Panj&b 
and Sind by tlic help of some modem map, and to offer pretended 
identifications of sites upon the banks of rivers which certainly 
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were 9oniewhcr« eUe tireatv4wo ccntaiieA ago. Wo know Uiat 
they muj>t have b«cn somewhere else, bat where tlisy were nu imu 
can tell. ^ with the Vedie rivers, eevera] of which beur tlie 
ancient oames. The rirers of the Rishiv were not the rivers ot 
to^ay. The descriptions prove that in the oId» old days their 
ehanbCter often differed eoc^etely froai what it now is, and ex' 
perienoe teaches that then courses most have been widely divor. 
gent. Cocninentators in thdr ann>ohain witli the tntest edition 
of the ladisn^t/oa opened oot before them are not niways willing 
to be bothered with sadi incoovenient fscM. Ever since tlic i^riy 
Muhaounsdan invasion.^ the ebasM bi the rivers iiave been 
enormous, and the contempomry histories of the foreign coa* 
querors cannot be understood uden the reality and extent of 
tJiOfle changes be borne eoostentJy In mind. One liugo rivrr* 
system, based on tiK cstinct ILilcril or WaUindnli river, wliic'h 
once flowed down from the cno*uitain>i tbriKigU Ihilulwill |>nr. inu< 
wholly disappeared, the hnol stugev iMVUtg lH'<*n iii’fi'rr«'<i nnlil llio 
eighteenth century. Scores of Jiuiunth. Kih'itt wjLti<*KM« lo tiic 
e^nstonee of aumberhaw fonrotten und oflen nntuckwt towns, hrnr 
testimony to the desolation wruugfit wlicn Ute waters of life dew rt 
their channels. A large aod fasdoatlug voliune might be (IcvoUhI 
to the study nnd deecri)>tioa of the fraaim of Indian rivers. 

Poartion ol dtiaa. la eooiiexton with Umt topic anotlicr jMiiut 
may be mentioned. The foanders of tits more important uM 
cities almost invariably built, if possible, on the bonk of a river, 
and net ooiy that, but between two rivers in the triangle above 
the confluence. Downs of examples might be cJtcd. but one munt 
suffloe. TZie aooleat rmperial capital. Pfltallputra, represented 
by the modem Patna, ocoopied such a secure position, between tlic 
guarding waten of tbe SOn and the Ganges. The existing city, 
twelve miles or so b^w the oonflueitee, has lost tixe strategical 
advaat^es of its predecessor. (lUatortans who forget tlie jxisition 
of P^taliputra in relation to the rivers go hopelessly wrong m their 
comments on ^le texts of the aaeient ladtan and foreign authors. 

Changes ol tbe land. Changes in the coast'Une the level 
of the laud have greatly modi fled the course of history, and must 
be rememl^ered by the btstortan who desires to avoid liidi crons 
blunders. The story of the voyage of >fearchos, for instuiicc, 
cannot be properly appreciated by any student who failit to oojnparr 
the descriptions recorded by the Greeks witli the surveys of 
modem geographers. When tbe ebanges in tlie coMt-Iinc arc 
understood, statements of tbe old authors which looked erroneous 
at brat sight are found to be correct. Hie utter destruction of 
the once wealthy commercial cities of Roikai and K&yal on tlie 
Tinoevelly coast, now miles from tbe sea and boried under sand 
dunes, ceases to be a mystery when we know, as we do. that tlie 
coast level has risen, fn other localities, some not very distant 
from the places named, the converae has happened, am! tlie Rcii iuix 
advanced, or, in other words, tbe land has sunk. Tlic eiirrfol 
investigator of ancient history needs W be continually on his guard 
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against tlio insMioiis deceptions of the modem map. Many learned 
pwfe«8ors» Gei-mau oDdotliew, have tumbled hcadJong inlo Uic ptt. 
The subject beliw a hobby offline I mtwt not ride the steed too for. 

T2i» Bccscs ol Indian bistory. EmpliastR has keen laid on the 
foot that most of the notable events of Indian history occniircd 
in one or other of the three ^st regions separated from each 
other by natiml barriers. HJndoetan. tlic Deccan, and the far 



south continued to be thus kept apart until the rapid progrois of 
scientific discovery during the nineteenth century ovcrtJircw the 
boundaries wt by nature. Tlic oiigbty Indus an<l (langea ore 
noir spanned by raUway bridges as securely as a petty water- ' 
course is crossed by a eux-foot cidvcrt. The No Man’s lAnd of 
Goodw&na—tiic wild cormtry along the banks of the Narbada 
and among the nciglihouring hilli^no longer hides any secrets. 
Roads and railways climb the stee))est passes of the Western Gliita, 
which more than once tried tlienervt’S of our soldiers in the old 
wars. The magnideent natural haven of Bombay aiwava was as 
good as it is now, but it was of no use to anybody os long as it 
was cut off ^om the interior of India by creeks, swamps, sutd 
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mountaiua. Tlie ohaogcif in modern condltionH, it would be 

tedious to enumerate, have made Bombay tiio prcjiiicr pity of 
India. Royal command may decree that the olKcinl lica<l*quartors 
of the Giovemment of India eliould shift from Colculta to Dcllii, 
but no proclamations can make the inland city of the Momils the 
real capital of lndia> so long as the Indian eniptrv is ruled by Uio 
masters of the aea. Tlie claim to the first place may be disputed 


SOUTH-WESTERN THYSICAT. yEATUUIiS. 

between Calcutta and Bombay. No rival can share in the com* 
petition. 

Fortraasea. The progress of modem science has not only de¬ 
stroyed tli6 political ana strategical valne of the natural barriers 
offered by mountains, rivers, and forests. It has aUo rendered 
useless the aneient fortresses, which used to be considered impreg¬ 
nable, and were more oflcn won by brlbcrv than by lu^RaiiP. 
Asirgarh in KJiandlNli, which in the sixteenth tind sc^'entpe uth 
oecturjes was i-eckoned to be one of tJie wyndcre of t)ic world, so 
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tliBt it wu ‘ impcstdblc to conceive & stronger fortress defied 
arms of Alcbar, yielding only to Mg gold. Sow it stands desolate, 
without a single soldier to guard it, Wlien Lord Dufferin decided 
to pay Sindia the compliment of restoring Gw&llor Fort to his 
keeping, the transfer could he ejected without tJic slightest dan^ 
to the safety of the Empire. The numberless strongholds on the 
tops of the nillf of the Deccan before which Aurangaeb wasted so 
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many years arc now open to any sightseer. The strategical 

E 'ints which dominated the military action of the Hindu and 
uhammadan sovereigns are for the most part of no account in 
these days. The siogf^ ot fortresses which occucy so large a space 
in tlic earlier histo^ will never occur ^sin. Modem gcncials tbizik 
much more ofa railway junction than of the most inaccessible castle. 

The northern record. One reason why the historian must 
dcTote most of his space to the narrative of events occurring in 
rtorthem India has b^n mentioned. Another is that the northern 
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record is Iftr less imperfect than tliat of the peninmia. Very littJc 
is known definitely concerning the sonihcm kingdoms iK-fort- 
A. D. dOO, whereas tlie history of Kindo&tan may bu emried back 
twelve centuries earlier. Tli« extreme deficiency of rcnlly ancient 
records conceminff the peninsula leaves an immcnNc gap in tliu 
bistory of India which cannot he Ulled. 

Sea*power. The arrival of Vaiuo da Gama’s tlircc little sldps 
at Calicut in 149$ revolutionised Indian history by opening up tlic 
country Co bold adventurers comiDC by sea. The earlier maritime 
visitors to the coasts J^ad ceme B<^c)y for purposes of commerce 
without any tliought of occupation or conquest. It is occdicus 
here to rccaJl how the Portuguese pointed out to tlieir successors, 
Dutch, Fronoh, and Knglish, the path of conquest, and so made 
possible tlie Bridal empire of India. The country now is at tltc 
mercy of the power whicli commands tJie son, anrl could not 
sibly be hold by any power unable to control the sea routes. The 
strategical importance of tlie nortli-westcm jiuahon has dc(rlinv<l 
as that of Bombay and Karaclii has risen. 

Endleaa diversity. The cndicsas diversity in tlic Indian sub* 
continent is apparent and bos been the subject of many trite 
remarks. Ftom the physical point of view wc find every extreme 
of altitude, temperature, rainfall, and all the elements ’of ciimate. 
The variety of the flora and feujia, largely dependent upon clinmtic 
conditions, is equally obvious. From tlie liuman point of view 
India has been often desoribed as an ethnological muscujn, in which 
numberless races of mankind may be studied, ranging from savages 
of low degree to polished philosophers. That variety of races, 
languages, manners and customs is largely the cause of the in* 
numerable political subdivi^ozis which charactoriso Indian history 
before the unifloation effected by tlie Britisii empKmuey. hfega* 
sthenes In the fourth century B.c. hCArd of 118 kingdoms, and tJie 
actual number may well have boon more. Even now tliu Native 
or Protected States, small and great, may be reckoned as about 
700. In all ages the crowd of prinoipalitiee and powers lias been 
almost past counting. From time to time a strong paramount 
power has arisen and succeeded for a few years in introducing 
a certain amount of political unity, but sucli occasions were rare. 
When no such power existed, the states, hundred k in number, 
might be likened to a swarm of ftee, mutually rcpcJIvnt molvculcs 
in a state of incessant movement, now living apart, and again 
coalescing. 

Unity a divaralty. How then, in the face of such bewildering 
diversity, can a history of India be written and compressed into 
a single volume of moderate bulk f The diSiaulties arishis from 
the manifold diversities summarily indicated above are red, and 
present sfrlous obstacles both to the writer and to the reader of 
Indian history. A chronicle of all the kingdoms f<ir thousands nf 
years is manifestly impracticable. The answer to the query* >h 
found in the fact that India offers unity in diversity. Tlic iintlt^r- 
lying unity being less obvious than the supc^cial <livcr«ity> its 
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n&turc and limitations merit exposition. Tlie mere fact tiiat the 
name India eonvcnieotly designates a sub'Cuntinentol area docs 
not help to unify iiiatory any mure than the existence of the name 
Asia could make a liistory of that continent feasible. The unity 
sought in\u»t be of a nature more fundamental than tlmt implied 
in tJio currency of a gMgmphical term. 

PoUticsd union. Poutical union attained by the subjection of 
all India to one toonarelt or parammmt autltorlty would, of course, 
be siUTicicnt to moke smooth the patJt of the historian. Such 
political union never was enjoyed by all India until the fuU 
establishment of tlie llritiaji sovereignty, wiiich moy be dated in one 
sense so reccnily us 1977. wlicu Queen Victoria became Emgress of 
India; in another senw from when Her Majesty wuniiiicd the 
direct govurmnent of Jtrltisit India ; and In h third sense from Z918, 
whun tlic Murquchs of llantlnes shuttered the bturatha power, 
and openly proclaimed! the fnet tJiat tlic ln<U» Company hod 
become t]\o paramount aut!)ority tlirougi)out tUu whole country. 
Very few rulers, Hindu or Muliammudan, attained sovereignty 
even os extensive' ru9 that claimed by the Marquee of Husungs. 
Tlui Manryas, wiiu after the defeat of Seicukos Kikutor held t))c 
~ country now cul led Afgh an Istan ia for as tiic Hindu Ku sh, exercised 
autliority more or less direct over all India Proper duan to the 
northum ports of Mysore. Dui even ABOko did not attempt to 
bring the TannI kingdoms under his dominion. Tlio empires of 
the ICushons and Cuiptas wore confined to the north. In the 
fourteenth century Muhammad bin Tnglilak for a few years 
exercised imperfect sovereign powers over vary nearly tlie whole 
of India. Akbar and his hi^orians never mention the Tamil 
states, and so for as appears never heard of the powerful Hindu 
empire of Viiayanagar, wliieh broke up in ICOS. But the Great 
Mogul ciicrii^vd u passionate desire to subdue the kingdoms of 
tlie Deccan plateau. His success, liowcvvr, was incomplete, and 
did not extend beyond Ahmadnagar in tlie Latitude <j( Bombay. 
Hi a descendants puraued Ids policy, and at the close of the 
eighteen til century AurongffCb's officers levied tribute two or three 
times front Tanjorc and Trichtnopoly. Thus Aurangacb niiglit be 
Tugarded as l>oinQ in h very loose sense the suy.erain of almost all 
India. The K&bul territory continued to be part of the empire 
until 1T80, The periods of partial political unibcation thus 
summarily indicated afford welcome footliolds to the historian, 
and arc fat easier to deal with tlion the n)U<iIi longer Intervals when 
no TX)wer with any serious claim to paramountey existed. 

The political unity of all India, although never attained per* 
fcctly in fact, always was the^ideU of the people throughout the 
centuries. The conception of the universal sovereign as the 
Chakravartin Rajh runs through Sanskrit literature and is erapba** 
sired in scores of inscriptions. The story of the gathering of the 
nations to the battle of Kurokshetra, os told in tSe MahabfUlratc. 
implies the belief that all the Indian peoples, including those of 
the extreme south, were united by real bonds and concerned in 
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interestB common to aJl- European writers, as A rnir, liavc boon 
more conscious of U\e diversity tJmu of the unity of Indift. Jow pfi 
Cunninjhftin. An author of unusually independent s])irit, is an 
exception. Wlien describing the Sikh fears of British aggression 
in 1649, he recorded the acute &nd true observation that ^Hindu¬ 
stan, moreover> from Caubu) to the vaUey of Assam, and tlic island 
of Ceylon, is regarded as one country, and dominion iu it is aiwu* 
dated in the nnnds of the people with tJie predominance of one 
mono^ or one race India tnerefore poaeesscfs and always Itas 
possessed fbr considerably more than two tliousand years, idea) 
political unity, in spite of titc fact that actual complete union 
underene sovereign, univorsiilly acknowledged by ail otlier princes 
and potentates, datoe only &om 1877. Tile Immrnuirinl jx^rsistenco 
of that ideal goes a long way to explain the ac<iuif sccnoc of India 
in British rule, and was at the biittum of the {>aMtii>natc outburst 
of loyal devotion to their King-Empuror so toucliingly expressed 
in many ways by princes and people in 1911. 

Fiindamantal onity of Kisduiam. Tlic most esscntinlly 
fundamental Indian unity rests upon Die fact that the diverac 
peoples of India have dcvel(^d a peculiar type of culture or 
civilisation utterly different from any otlier type in tlte world. 
That civilisation may be summed np In the term Hinduism. 
India primarily is a Hindu oonntry, the land of the Brahmans, who 
have succeeded by means of pe^ful penetration, not by the 
sword, in carrying their Ideas into every comer of India. Caste, 
the characteriEtie Brahman institution, utterly unknown in 
Burma, Tibet, and other border lands, dominates the whole of 
Hindu Indio, and exercises no small influonce over the powerful 
Muhammadan minority. Nearly oU Hindus reverence Brolimone,* 
and all may be said to venerate the cow. Few deny the autliority 
of the Vedas and the other ancient seripturcs. Sanskrit every¬ 
where is the sacred language. The great gods, Vishnu and diva, 
are recognised and more or less worshipped in all parts of IiKlia. 
The pious pilgrim, whan going the round nf the noly placet, is 
equally at home among the snows of Bodrinith or on the burning 
sands of Rima's Bridge. Tho seven sacred cities Include plades 
in the f&r south as well &s in llindostan. Similariy, the cult of 
riven is common to all Hindus, and oil alike shore in the affection 
felt for the tales of the MokabMrata and Itdmdyana. 

India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying fundamental 
unity, fit more profound than that produced either 1 ^ geographical 
isolation or by political suzerainty. That unity transcends the 
innumerable diversities of blood, oolbur, language, dress, manners, 
and sect. ,, 

Limitatioaa of unity. But tlic limitations are many. Caste, 
whiohf looked at broadly, unites all Hindus by differentiating 
them the rest of mankind, disintegrates them by breaking 

' //ieWf.v o/ffit SiJcfii* (I8M). p, 288. 

* The lingAyats of the Kanorese country are the principal exc<'{itioij, 
bui othen exist. 
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tlicm up into tlioUNands of mutually cxelusivo and often lioatJle 
acotions. It render!* uombinod paliticai oi aoci^ action dllBcult, 
and 1q many taacs iinposBible; wliDo >t shuU off ail Hludua in 
largo measure front synipatliy with the numetoua non*Uisidu 
population. Tho hfuliammadaos, by far the largest part of tliat 
population, are not concerned with most of tJtc reasons which 
make all Hindus one in a sense. An Indian Uusllm may be, and 
often Lb, far more in sympathy with an Arab or Persian fellow' 
believer tlian Ju U witit his Hindu neiglibour. TJic smaller com* 
munlties, Uiristians, CIcwb, Parsces, and o^ers. are etill more 
distant from the Jflndu point of view. 

NevortiiciOAB, wlicn alt allowsnccs arc made fortlto limitations, 
tlio fundanmiilal onity of Hindu culture alone makes a genera) 
history of India feasibiu. 

Dr&vidian culture. The Bralimanical ideas and iDatitiitlons, 
altliough universally di/Tused in every province, have not been 
wliolly victorious, i’/ebistoric forms of worship and many utterly 
un-Aryan social practices survive, especially in the peninsula 
among the pooplos speaking Pravidian languages. Wc sec tlxere 
tlio strange spuotaclu of an exaggerated regard for eastv coexisting 
wlUx ah sotU of weird notions and customs alien to Brahman 
tradition. While it is not improbable tliat the Dravidian eivilization 
may be as old as or even cider than the liulo-Aryan Brahrasrdoal 
culture of t)ic nortli, wliicb woe long regarded in tliu south as an 
unwelcome intruder to be resisted strenuously, tlic materials 
available for the study of early Dravtdlan inAitutions are too 
scanty and imperfectly explored to permit of history being based 
upon thenr. I^e historian's attention necessarily must be directed 
ehiefty to tlic l(xdo*Aryun institutiens of the norui, whicli arc much 
more fully rce<trdcd than those of tlic nouth. An entlxuBiastio 
southern scholar lias expressed the opinion tliat ' tlie sciemtide 
historian of India . . . ought to bccin his study with the bauiix of 
the Krishnh, of tho Cauvery. of Bto Vaigal [in Madura an<l the 
^ndya country] rather than witli the Gangctic plain,' as it has 
been now long, too long, tlie fasltion'. Tliat advice, however 
sound it may in principle, cannot be followed in practice at 
present; and. sc far as I can see, It is not likely that even in a 
distant future it will be practicable to begin writing Indian 
history in U^e manner suggested. 

l^ck ol political wolutias. The interest attaching to tho 
gradual evolution of political institutions !«> lacking in Indian 
history. Tlie early tribal constitutions of a republican, or at any 
rate, oligarchical cbarncter, which arc known to have existed 
among the Malavan, Kshudrakas, and other natiorxs in the time of 
Alexander tliu Great, as well as among the I.ichcbhavis and 
Yaudheyos at mucli later dates, all perished without leaving 
a trace. Autocracy Is substantially tho only form of government 
with which tlie historian of India is concerned. Despotism does 
not admit of development. Individual monarcha vary JnAniteiy 
in ability and character, but Che nature of a despotic government 
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Tnuch the sftme at lOI times nnd in oil places, whether the 
ruler be a sfiint or a tyrant. 

EMicctioB of trlhflil constitutions. The reason for tlu: C'X* 
tioction of tlie tribal ounstitutions appears to bo that they were 
a Monjfolian institution, the term Mongolian beiiiit to mean 
tribes laeially ^ed to the Tibetans, (jfuklias, and other Hlinu- 
layan nations. The Mongolian element in the po|>ulation of 
norUroTA In^a before and after tlie QiruA:isn era was, I believe, 
mueh larger than is usually admitted. Wiiuo the Mongolian 
people and ideas were overborne in course of timo by tlie 
strangers who followed the IndO'Aryan or BrAhraanieuI cult and 
customs, the tril>al constitutioria dlsappeured along with many 
other non*Aryan institutions. Tlic Brain naiiJcul always 

wore content witli autooraoy.* I use the tcrui ‘ autocracy ’ or 
tlic oqnivulunt ' dcNpotUni ’ without <|ualifloation intentionally, 
bceauso I do not buliuve In tliu tlioory aclv<)cale<i by several 
modern Kiiulu onchon tluit tlic ancient Indian king waa u ^ liinHccl ’ 
or constitutional inunarcli. Tlio^ti uutliurK have hern jniKle<i by 
taking too (jeriously tlui udmonitioiu: of like text-bunk wriU^ra that 
the ideol king should be endowed wiUr all the virtues and sirould 
follow the advice of sago counsellors. In Teaiity every Indian 
despot who was strong enough did exactly what lie jijcascd. If 
any Urnitations on his authority were operative, they took effect 
only because be was weak. A strong sovereign like ^wdragupta 
Maurya was not to be bound by the cobwebs of texts. I^ng 
afterwards, Akbar, notwithstanding lus taste for sonteutious 
moral aphorisms, was equally self-willed. 

VU^ge and municipal Inatltutioxui. Mucli. sentimental 
rhetoric with little reladon to the actual faets has buen written about 
the supposed iudestruetlblo constitution of the Indu-Aryan village 
in the north. The student of Jtighly developed vjllugc Institutions, 
involving real local self>govemment admlAlstered on an elaborately 
or^nized ^tem. sJiouTd turn to the south aud cxaiiunc tJtc con* 
stitubion.of tlic villages in the Chola kingdom aa rccowlcrt for tJus 
period from tlio tentJ) to the twelftJi centuries of the Christian era, 
ond no doubt of cxtrcnjcly ancient origin.* Those institutions, like 
tho tribal constituSions of the north, perished long ago, being 
by rulers who liad no respect for tJio old indigonouN mocU s of ad* 
mioistiiation. The dcvelopmervt of rmmluipal inKtitiitioim, wJuch 
furnishes roaterial for so ouiny Interesting lOmpters in l^lurcjikcun 
history, is a blank page in the histnrv of India. 

Hlatorw of Indiaa* thought. The defects in the subject- 
matter of ladlan history pointed out in tlic foregoing obeerva* 

‘ On this obscure subject see tbe author’s papers eoUtled 'Thietan 
AffinlUes of the Uchchhavls ' (/r?d. Ant., vol. xxxtl (IMS), pp. i99 foil. ? 
and ' Tibetan lllustratloh ot the Ysudhiya Tribal Organisation ’ (ibid., 
vol. xaxv (1909)), p. 290); and K. P. JayaswsI,' Republics in ths Uakg. 
bhftrata' (J. 0. <9 B. Tin. See., vol. i, pp. 179-9). A weU^xecuted treatise 
on the subject would be welcome. 

* 5. TI. f} (1914), pp. 459, 494, with zelerencea. 
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tioiis imdoubt<»liy tuiul to moko tho political liiktory nf the erkuntry 
ratlicr dry readme;. Tlie more attractive itory of tlw dcvclopjtient 
oflndiiui thought asexpreeted in religion and philosophy, literature, 
art, and science canaot be written IntdliglUIy UDleiss it is biuit on 
the solid foundation of dynsetio history, which alone can furcfsli 
the indispensabJe chronoJogieoJ basis. Rea<iers who may be dis* 
pwfcd to turn away with wearincfs from the endless proceSMien of 
kingdoms and despots may eoruule thenieelves by the reflection 
that a working acquaintance with the political history of India is 
absolutely essential as a preliminary for the satisfactory treatment 
of tJic story of tite development of Iicr ideas. 

1 have tried to give in this work, so far as iinavoldahlc limitations 

C ermit, an OTitllnc of tlic evolution t>f Indian tlioiiglit In various 
elds. Students wliu desire further inloinintjon must consult 
special treatirtes when xucU exist. 

Diviaione of the history. The main divisions of a book on 
Indian history hardly admit of variation. I have drawn the line 
between the Ancient'^Period and the Hindu Period at tlic beginning 
of Uiu Maurya dynasty os a matter of cunvcjiience. In the Hindu 
Period tlie death of llorslin in a. d. 047 marks a Kuitublo place for 
beginning n fresh seetion. Tlic subdivisions of the Muhammadan 
Period, occupying Books IV, V, VI, and including Che Hindu 
empire of Viiayanagor, arc almost equally holfssvidont. Three 
bo<^, Vn, VIll, and IX, arc devoted to the BritiKli Period. The 
dividing lino between Boo)<s VII and VIII should be drawn in ray 
opinion at the year ISIH, and not at tiu dose of the administration 
or the Marquess of Hastings. The siguiflcance of the events of 
1658, wlion Uic series uf Viceroys begins, cannot be mistaken. 


AumoRiTiss 

Tlic scbject-raiittcr of this section line been treuteJ previously by the 
autlior in aevecal niibileations, munely. In K.H-l? (tbl4), Introduction ; 
Q^rd fihuhtWn i/uiory of Indin, latest ed., chap, i; urxl tlic Odarii 
of Ktnuire (lifia), chnp. vii. A (oriruil gtographivnl 

book IS the {k<}tTaiiU]/ uf India by G. PoaTSUON (CArirfuin Lxt^luro Hoc. 
tor India, Ixvudnn, ]t>09). Ike also 7. <?. (Indian Kmpjrv). 1007. vul. i, and 
thr Atlas o( tlio wmc work (1809). The little book eotitled Tfie 3'Mch- 
nunial Dnilji ef India (Ungmans, 1814), by Prof. 11aj>8Axumci> Muokuhji 
is well written, teamed, and accurate, uotwithstandinc it* nvowed political 
purpose. Tlic inHiKnce of nrFi.powcr upon Indian hietOTV is expounded by 
Sir A. LvAiiL III rfte 7?ise atid .tipangim iAc iJrifts* ikmmian in India 
(Murray, IDlO). 
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SECTION 2 

The Sources, or the OriginAl Aut)ioriti«<s. 

Undated hiatory bafora 650 B.C. A body of lii^ftory Rtrictly 
soK^Ued must be buUC upon a skeleton of clironology, thnt to 
say, on a series of dates more or less precise. Li India, as in GriTCu« 
such a series begins about the middle or close of the seventh cotitury 
before Christ.^ Hotbiog approocliing exact c]ironolot;y beintf 
attoinabie for earlier times, uie account which tJie lilstorziin coji 
offer of Utosc times ncceseaiiJy is wonting in dcflniU'nci» and )>re> 
cisioil. li is often dilUcuU to determine even the MfHpionco or sue* 
ceasive order of events. Kcvcrtliclcas, no liiKtoriun of India and 
the Indians C6 C{m>c from the obligivtion of ofTcrltig auniv sort of 
picture of the life oi undated anciciii India, in its political, Hocinl. 
religious, literary, and artistic aspects, ]>r('vi(nu< to the (Iunvii of 
exact history. Tbe early literature, com|H)Kcd phiedy hi tlic 
Sanslcrit, P&u, and Tamil langtiages, auppllvs abundant material, 
much of which is aoccasiblo in one or other Kuropean tongue. 
The thorough exploration of the eigantlo niiuis of Jltumturo. 
especi^ly that of the soutbem books, is a task ao vast that it cannot 
ever be completed. Large fields of study have been hardly In¬ 
vestigated at all. But a great deal of good work has been acconi- 
pllahed, and the labours of liuiumcrable acholars, Kiircn>ea:i, 
Americoa, and Indian have won results suiUciently curtain to 
warrant the drawing of an outline sketch of Ijcginniogs of 
Indian life and history. Although the lines of the sket^ arc some¬ 
what wanting In deameas, eapeefoDy with reference to tdio Vedic 
age and the early DravidUn civilization, wo modems con form 
a tolerably distinct mental picture of several stages of Indian history 
prior to the earliest date ascertained with even approxiiuutc 
accuracy. SucJi ao outline sketch or picture wiU 1^ prpsciitc<( in 
the second chapter of Book 1. 

Gbs^onologioal paazlea. Uufliiite chronological Iiistory begins 
. about 650 o.c. for Northern India. No positive historical statement 
con be made concerning tlic peninsula until a date much later. 
Even in the north all approximate dates before Urn invasion of 
Alexander in 326 b.c. ore obtained only by rcaNonhig buck from 
the known to the unknown. The earliest absolutely certain precise 
date is that just named, 826 a,c. 

The student may be glad to have in ^is place a brief exposition 
of the special difBculties which lie m the way of ascertaining previse 

' ' The first exact date we have bearing on tho history of Ckcco ' in 
April 6, 648 B. c., when an eclipse of the sun occurred which woji witneswKi 
Sfld noted by the poet Archilochus (Bury, Jligt. o/ Cw«„od, 1004, n. HO), 
But the earliest really historical date known with any approach to tccu racy 
seeou to be that of Cylon’s oonsplracy at Athens, which is nisoed about 
632 B.c. Tlie arebensiiip of Soloo is put in either £34-503 or 502.591 b c. 
(ibid,, pp. ITS, IBS). 
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dates fOT tlio events of early Hindu history. Numerous dates are 
recorded lu one fuhiuu or another, but the various autliorities are 
often contradictory, and usually open to more than one inlcrpre* 
tation. Dates expressed only in regnal yean* such as Mu the 
8 th year after the coronation of King A. are not of much use 
unless ire can find out by other means the time when King A. B. 
lived. Very often the year is given as simply * the year 216 or 
' the like, without roentJcD of the era used, wh}cli to the writer 
needed no specification. In the same way when modom Europeans 
speak of the ' year 1814’. everybody understands that to mean 
* after Christ a. n. or A. c. In other cases an era may be named. 
~ but it !s not certain from what date the era is to be reckoned. 
For example, many dates recorded in the Gupta era were known 
long before historians could mako confident use uf them. Whvn 
Fleet was able to prove that Gui>ta Kra year 1 ^a. D. 839-20, the 
whole Gupta dynasty dropped at once into itK proper historical 
setting. The iixatioo of that one date brought urdA'S into several 
ceotunes of early Indian history. Dated inscriptions of the Indo- 
Scythian or Kuslian kings are even more abundant, but up to tJic 
present time we do not know to which cia a record of lJ)ielTB dated, 
say, ‘ in tbe year 98 ’ should be referred and in consequence an 
crDfiortaat section of IncUan Iiistory continues to be the sport of 
coi^eoture. so that it is impossible to write with auuraRCC a narra- 
« tive of the events connected with one of tlic most interesting 
dynasties. That ohrocological uncertainty spoils the history of 
religion, art, and literature, os well aa the p\ircly political chronicle, 

. for tho first two centuries of the CJtHstian era. 

More than thirty dcflereot eras have been used In Indian annals 
from time to time.^ DiiUcuitics of various kinds, ascronomlcal and 
other, arc involved In th® attempt to determine tJic dates on which 
the various eras begin. Although those dinicuHics have been sur¬ 
mounted to a large extent many obse\irtties remain. 

Synehronisms ; old and new at^lea. Several puaalcs have 
been solved by the uhc of * Hynchrnnisms that is to say. by t])C 
. use of stray bits of information showing that King A. of unknown 
date was cuntempora^ with King B. of teown dnto. Tire standard 
example is tliat of CiKandragu)>ta Maurya, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great for some years. ^Itc approximate date of 
King Meghavama of Ceylon in the fourth century a. c. is similarly 
indicated by tlie ' synclironism ’ with the Indian King Samudra- 
gupta : many other cases might be cited. 

The testimony of foreign authors is specially useful in this con¬ 
nexion. because they often give dates the mooning of which is 
known with certainty. Indian historians obtain much help m 
that way ftom the chronicles of Greece. China, and C^lon. all of 
. which liave welhknown systems of chronology, llie sublet 
might be further illustrated at great length, but what has been 
said may suffice to give the student a nation of the difficulties of 
I Cunningham's Book trf Iiuiian Snt (1883) discusses 87. and many 
more are mentioned In records. 
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Hindu clirono!ogy, and some of tbc ways ia whicii many of lliom 
huvo been cleared uway. 

In the MuJiaoiraodun period dironological puzsica are mo'<tly 
due to tile innumerable conCradlotiony of the autlioritieu* but 
trouble is oftcQ experienced in eonverUntf Muslim Ilijrf datcH ' 
exactly into the terms of the Chrii^tian era. Akbar's faiici ful 21 &hT, or 
Divine Era, and Tippoe Suluui’a ijtUI more whimsicul chronology 
present sp^iai conimdrunu. In Uie Hrltisli ]H:riod nearly nil ' 
dates arc usccrtuineil witii ease and certainty, anbjL'ct to oecuKionul 
confiict of evidence or ooufuslon bctwwu tl»c <jid and now Ktylew, 
which differ by ten days in the b'CVcniucntli an<l try eleven days in 
the eighteenth century’ 

Slat claesM ol souscas of Hindu hiatory. The nature of Uio 
aourucs oC or original authorities for llinilu liintory from bSl) ji. c. 
will n<iw l>u conaUlcrcd brloKy. Tlve native or Indigrnoim Konircx 
may be cktasilked un<iur live lieaiU, uiuuely : (1) (uM riptiona, or 
uplgropliie evidcauu ; ( 2 ) coirvi, or lUinnsiiiuCk' evj<lt ii<v> i (h) 
moiunnout^. bull<Iln«H.nn<I works of nru <ir urfliuiHiIogirnl rvidriwo; 

(d) truditiou, reuonled in literainro ; and (S; aiudent hiAtoricul 
writing?*, soinuclmcs Contetnporary witli the vvenUi narrated. The 
sixth source, foreign tcstiniouy, Is nioKtly su|))>lied cillier by tlie 
works of travellers of various nations, or by n*guiar historiaus, 
espedaily the Ciagolese, Greek, and Chinese. The value ot cucli 
olass of evidence will now be explained. ^ 

Inecriptiozu. Inncriptions have bent given tlic firnt place 
in tlie li»t beeause they ate, on tlic whole, tlie nti»,t important and 
trustwortiiy source of our knowledge. Unfortunately, they <lo not 
at present go further bc>ck than the third century s.C, with ecr* 
tainty, although it is not unblcely tliat records Qou*j|<lerably earlier 
may b« discovered, and it is possible tJiat a vt'ry few known 
documents may go back beyoud the reign of Axoka. In<lian iiv* 
aoriptions, whicli usually arc iocised on eitJicr slune or midal, may 
be either omcial documents set fbrth by kings or other autJiorith-a, 
or reeords made by private persons ior various purposes, Most 
of the inscriptions on stone ciUicr conunemoratc pamcular events 
or record the dedication nf buildings or images. The commemora* iV 
tive documents range from tJio simple slgnutiire of a pilgrim to long 
and elaborate Sanskrit poems detailing tlic achicvcnjcnts of vie* 
torious kings. Such poems axe called j^rasasit. Thv iiiseri|>tlons 
on metal are for the most part grants of laud inscribed on plates of 

* Pope Gregory Xllf undertook to reform the Roman eclcndar by 
eoneeCing the error whieb had giodoally grown to ineunvenient dlmenrirma " 
Jo the oourse of ceocurles. Aeeordingly m decreed in 15S2 that October 8 
by the old caiendai ot that year should be called October ill. Tl^e reform 
was adopted either immediately os soon by Portugal, Prance, and several 
other nations ; but in Great firitiun and Ireland the change was not effecred 
until 1752, Parliament having passed an Act eoaoUug that September a of ^ 
that year should be deemed to be September 14, new style ; eleven days 
being dropped out ot the reeboning. Russia still adhered to the old style 
until 1617 and ws« then nearly is days in error. 
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copper. TJicy arc w)mrtiznc* cjetroroely long, ospeoiaJIy in the 
s<»utli» and iisnulJy include information about the reigning king 
and his ancestors. Exact knowledge of the dates of events in early 
ilindu iiistory', so far os it has been attained, rests chlctly on tlie 
testimony of inscripCicins, ' 

Records of an exceptional kind occur occasionally. The tnost 
remarkable of sucli documents arc tlic edicts of Asoka, wliicli in the 
main are sermons on dh/irma, tJie Law of Piety or Duty. At 
Ajmer in Rijpataoa and at Uh&r in Central India fragments of 
plays have been found Inscribed on stone tablets. Part of a 
treatise on arehitecture is incised on one of the towers at CliitSr, 
and a score of music for the efnd, or Indian lute, lias been found in 
•the Pifdukottai State, Madrus. A few of iliu mutal Inscrijitions 
arc dedications, and one very ancient document on copper, liic 
SoJigaura jdate i^om llie (lorokhpur Listrict, 1^ concerned witli 
Govcrurocnt storehouses. 

The inscriptions which have be<'n catalogUKl and published 
more or less fully oj^egate many thousands. The numbers In 
tlie peninsula cspeciaUy arc enormous. 

Coina. The Icgcods on coins really arc a class of inscriptions 
on metid, but it is more convenient to treat them separately. The 
science of numlHmutics, or tlic study of ancient coins. requirCK 
Kpccial cx(>ert knowledge. Coins, includiog those without any 
legends, can be made to yield miicli Information concerning the 
condition of the country in the distant past. The dates frequently 
recorded on tJiem afford invaluable evidence for fixing chronology. 
Even when tlie outline of the history is well known from books, as 
i» the case for most of the Uuhammadan period, the numismatic 
testimony helps greatly in settling doubtful dates, and in iUustra> 
ting details of many kin<ls. Our scanty knowledge of tJie Bactrian. 
Indo-Grcck, and Indo*Purtliian dynasri(^ rests chiefly on inferences 
drawn from the study of coins. 

Arehoaoloncal svidence. The archaeological evidence, re¬ 
garded as distinct from that of insrrijitione and coins, is obtained 
by the systematic skilled examination of buildings. mrmumentB, 
'and worka of art. Careful registration of the stratification of the 
Pm ins Oft ancient sites, tiiut Is to say, of the exact order In which 
the remains of one period follow tliosc of another, often gives 
valuable 7>roof of dote. Tlie excavations on tlie site of TaxUa. for 
instaocc, have done much to dear up the puzale of the Kush&n 
or Indn-Seytlifan chronology already mentioned. The scientific 
description of buildings erected for religious or civil purposes, 
sucli as temples, sldpo*. palaces, and private bouses, throws 
welcome light on tlie conditions prevailing in ancient times. The 
study of works of art, including images, frescoes, and other objects, 
cnabtea us to draw in outline the history of Indian art, and often 
affords a most illuminating commeotary on the statements io books. 
The history of Indian religions cannot be properly understood 
by students who confine thor attention to literaiy e^^de^ce. The 
testimony of the monuments and works of art is equally importaat. 
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and, in fact, thoac rcmaios tcli rmidi which ia not to lx* Invmcd 
from books. Intclligvnt Appreciation of tlic iimtrrial vorks 
wrought by tito ancients is necessary for the formalion of a true 
mental picture of the past. SucJi ul)5crvAtionB apply equally to 
the Hindu and tlie Miuiammadon periods. 

TVaditioa almost the sole sottrea ol undated history. TJic 
kriowledge, necessarily extremely imj>crfc*ct, wliicli wc ikwscm'^ 
ceneeming ancient India between and d.c. is nlniost 
wholly derived from tradition as rceordcsl in literature of various 
kinds, cIiieAy composed in the San^skrit. Puli, and Tamil langu^>6. 
Most of the early literature is of a rcllgfnua kjn<l, and Liic Ktrictly 
historical facts have to 1>e collected laboriously, hit hy hit, from 
works wliicii wore not intended to serve itH liiHU^rlcs. ixjmc 
valuable scraps of historical tradition have been piek« <l oiii. of Uic 
writings of grammarians I and suvend plays, ha^ed on liistorical 
facts, yield important testimony. Tradition eonlin\ivs to bo u rich 
Bonroe of lustorlcal Information l<mg ufler «l4fl u.c. 

AhM&co of Hindu hiatorleal literature e39la.Jned. Tlic 
trite ohaervation tliat Indian liloruture, ])rior to tlioMulianimacItm 

S eriod, docs not include formal histories, olthou^ tiuo in a senae, 
oes not present the whole truili. Most of the Sanskrit ho<»lo< 
were eomposed by Brahmans, who certainly had not a taKU> for 
wrrtioff histories, tlidr interest being engaged in other piirKiilts. 
But the R^us were eager to preserve annals of Uicir own doings, 
and took much pains to secure ample end ]>einiaiicitt rc^conl of 
their sebievemente. They are not to blame for llic iiiclnncholy 
feet that their efforts have had little siiccc^n. TIic records labo' 
riously prepured and regularly maintained luvvc perished almost 
compfetely in oonsequence of the climate, including insect )>oHtH 
In that term, and the innumerable political rcvolutiona from 
which Xndfs has suffered. Every court in the old llm<lu kingd«in)fl 
maintained olDcial baixls and chroniclers whuKc duly it waR to 
record and keep up tlie annals of the state. Some portion of such 
chroaicics has‘been preserved and published by Cnioiu l Tod, the 
author of the &mous book, AnnaU and ATUiquilUi ^ Itnjasihan,fimt 
published in I82ft, but that work stands almost alcMie. The graat 
mass of the Rfij&s* annais has perished beyond rveall.^ Some 
fragments of the early chronicles clearly are preserved in the toyiU 
genealogies and connected historical o'bservations i» iliv 

more ancient Purftoas r and numerous extracts from looal records 
ore given in the ptefeccB to mar^ inscriptions. Thus it appears 
that the Hindus were not indifferent to history, although the 
Brahmans, the principal literary class, cared little for historical 
composition as a form of literature, exc^ in the form of pratMtii, 
some of which are poems of considerable literary nicm. Sue!) 
Sanskrit histories as exist usually were produced In the border 
QOuatries, the best being the metrical chronicle of Kaslmlr, called 
the Rajadarangini, composed in the twelfth century. Even that 

‘ The survey of RfiputAna litcxaturc now in orogtess will discloee many 
more historical works. 
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work 6oo8 not attain exactly tu the European ideal of a formal 
history, ^vcral lirahman authors, notably BSna in tlkc seventh 
eentury, wrote interesting works, half history and half romance, 
wJiloh eoniain a good deal of authentic instorical matter. Our 
excoptinnaily full knowledge of the storv of Harsha vardhana, 
King of ThAnSsar and Kanau}. is detivod largely from the work 
of lAna entitled * TJtc IDeeds of Harshe 

Uibtorjcal or semi-lustorical compositions arc numerous in the 
languages of the south. The Mackentie collection of manuscripts 
catalogued by H. H. Wilson oontaioe a large number of texts 
which may be regarded as histories io some degree. 

Foreign evidsmee. The indigenous or native sources enume¬ 
rated above, wiiich must ncocssarily bo the basis of early liindu 
history, are supplemented to a most important extent by the 
writings of foreigners. Hearsay notes recorded by tJie Greek 
autliors 2lcrodoiu8 and Ktosias in the fifth century 6. c. record 
somo Bca'upB of Infurmation. but Europe was almost Iguorant of 
India until the veil was lifted by the operations of Alexander 
<:uo to H. c.) and the rci>oru of his ofneers. TIiosc reports/ 
lust os a whole, survive fn conBidcrablo extracts quoted in the 
writings of Inter outliers, Greek and Homan. TItc expedition of 
Alcxiuulcr tlic Great is not mentioned distinctly by any Hindu 
author, and tlie rcfcronccB to tlic subject by kluLamraadan autliors 
urc of little. value. Mcgastlicncs. the amhes&ador of Selcukos 
Kikator to CliandruguT'ta Maiiryo in die closing ycaiB of tbc fourtli 
century, wrote a hi^ify valuable account of India, mucli of wltich 
h8u4 been preserved id fragments. 

Formal Chinese histones from aboat 120 B. c. have something 
to tell us, but by far the most inipurtant And intervetiog of all the 
foreign witnesses are the muncroue Gdnese piigriius who visited 
the Holy Land of Sudethism. between a. n. 400 and 700. Fa-hicn, 
the easiest cf tliuui (a. d. 300-4>14), givc« life to Uie bald clLronielo 
of Chandragupta Vikron^lUUtya, as constmeted from inscriptions 
and eoina. Tlic learned Iliucn Tsone, or Yuan Chwang, in the 
seventh century, does Gic somo for llarsha vardhana. and also 
rccottls Iniuimerablc matters of interest concerning every part of 
India. iHsItig and more than sixty oGier pilgrims have left 
valuable notes of their travels. A bonk on the caciy history of 
Hindu India would be a very meagre and dry record but for the 
narratives of Gic pilgrims, which arc hiH of vivid detail. 

Albermu. AlDcrQnl. jusGy enUtlcd the Master, a profoundly 
learned matbomutieian 6od oitTonomer. wlio entered India in the 
train of Msihinud of Ghasni early in the eleventh century.applied bis 
powerful intellect to the thorough study of the whole life of'tbe 
ladiana. He mastered the dilHeult Sanskrit language, and produced 
a truly scientific treatise, entitled * An Enquiry into India ’ 

HindJ, which is a marvel of well-digested erudition, hforc than 
five centuries later that great book served as a model to Abu-1 
Faal, whose ‘ Institutes of Akbar ’ Akbari) plainly betray 

the una^nowl edged debt due to Alberuni. 
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M\aJaaiumadas liletoriM. Mnhamm&<lan«!, unlike tlic nru)i> 
mans, always have sliown a liJdDff and aptitude /or tlie wrilltitf «f 
professed bisCoriee, so tJxat every Muslim dyuriKty in Ania Iiitx found 
Its chronicler. TI\o autlmrs wfio deal wiU« Imlirm Iilxtory wrote', 
as a rule, io the Persian lan^pjagc. Most of tlx* books um p'nerol 
hislones of the M^islim world, in which ludiim iv^ilrs (koeupy 
a coiDparatlvely small space, but a fevr works nro ooniliiecl to 
Indian siibjeots. Tlie most celebrated is tlic excrilcot ati<l eon' 
seientious coinpilation composed by Firlshta (Ferlxlita) in the 
reigns of Akbnr and Johfin^, whlt^ forms tlio basis of Kljililti- 
stone’s //iswry rtf India and of most modem works o!» the xuhjiH't. 

A oomprclien^vo general view of the Indian lustork's in Ih'rsinn 
is to be obtained from tlic translations and atunmuries in I lie <'iuiiL 
volumes of TAe J/iitorj/ of India us ioUl ty ilft ovjn llinluriaita 
(Eondon. IAC7-77) by Str llciiry Elliot and PnkfeMur DuWMin, 
Sir Kdward BayJcy^a inconiptclu work mil tied the llhlor^j nf 
Oxtfftrni is a supplement to l^lUot nnd Dowstru's rolketloTi, Thu 
Engl'slt transiatioAB of the by Unverty ; of the 

Ain-i AJdxtrt by Bloclimann and dairctt i of tlic Akbamdma nnd 
the MtmoiTS <^JahAngtT 1^ K. llevcrhlgc \ IhidiloiirN Ukok by 
Ranking and Lowe ; and I^rof, Jadiinith Sarkar'i> Icurii^l nru^kunt 
of Aurangzeb's rel^ may be specially mcnllom'd. Many <ill^cr 
important books oxi&t, Tlte author of thin volume has publlnhcd 
a detailed biography of Akbar. 

The modem historian of India, therefore, when ho enmea to the 
MuJiammadan period, Rods plenty of history books rctuly mndc 
from whieb he can draw must of his material. Ke is not rccfuocd to 
the necessity of pieemg tocothcr his story by coinblnioR fragincnts 
of iQfbrroation laborious^ collected }rom inscriptium*, coinK, 
traditions, and passii^ Iherary references, as he is compelled to do 
when treating <it the Hindu period. HIa principal dlfhciiltics arise 
from the contradictious of his authorities, the defects of their 
mode of composition, and endless minor clironological puar.lcs. 

The epigrapliic, mimlsmatio, and monumental testimony is 
needed only for the completion and corrcctioo of details. 

The histories written m rcrslrm have many faults when judged. 
by Burton standards, but, wliatever may be the opinion held 
concerning those defects, it is impossible to write tlio hiNtory of 
Muhammadan India without using the Pcrxlrin chronicles as its 
foundation. 

Foraigu evidsace for the MuLaismadan period. Foreign 
testimor^ is as valuable for the Muhammadan perifKi as It is mr 
the Hiodu. From the ninth century onwords Muslim merchants 
and other travellers throw light upon the history of mediaeval 
India. Some scanty notes recorded by European observers In the 
fifteenth century have been Mserved ? ana from the sixteentli 
century numerous works by European travellers prescait a mass 
of authentic information supplementary to that recorded by tJie 
Muslim historians, who looked at things from a different point of 
view, and omitted mention of many matters interesting to foreign 
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obscrvcr?t nntl oiodcm resdm. The reports of the Joeull mibwun* 
arics for tiie i»onod poesos sucekl vaJuc, hnvio^ been written 

by lueii Jiiiflily educated, q>eeiuly trained, and end<iwc<i H'ith 
puwen of keen nbaervation. Lar^ um b made in tliiH Noluire of 
thusu reports which Imve been coo often ne^'cled by modern 
writerb. Heferencea to the works of tlic Ivadinj; dcaurta and the 
other foreign travellers will be given in doc ctmrKr. 

Autboritiag (nr &ido*CTzropean history and British Pariod. 
Stutc ]>apvrs and private ortgic^ documvnis of many kinds datinK 
as far back as a thousand yean ago are fairly aliiimlant in most 
countries of Europe, and supjdy a vast <{uarry of material fur tUc 
historbn. In luclis they are wholly wantiug for I>uth the IL'ndu 
and tlic pn!'Mi»giil Muhainiiiailun penuUs. cxnpt in mi far a» their 
place hi hupi)!!!*!! by insert))lu»ii« on stone lual ineltd. A few 
docunientb from tlie reigns of Akbax and his sucecssura survive, 
blit most of wIiAt wc know about the Moguls ix derived from the 
Bccniidary evidenee of hiEtoriaue, aa supplemented bv tlic testimony 
of tlie foreign travchera, inscriptions, and coins. The case ehaiiges 
vritli tliu u|>|>cumnce of Euroucwjis un the scene. The ri>eords of 
tiui bluet Iiidiu Company go back to the bc^nnlng <if the seven¬ 
teenth century, and the rortiigucHc ax«hi>‘es contain numerous 
dociimunts uf llie xintecnih erulury. 

From tlie middle of tbe ciglitccolh cciiluTy, tJic con^mcnccruent 
of the llritish pcnixl, tbe mass of eonteoiiMinuy papeRv, jiablic 
and private, is almost infinite. Cunsulcralite jx^ionx of tlie 
records have been either printed at length or mUilDgued, and much 
of tliu printed material has been worf^ op writers on special 
soctiuus uf the history, bat on enormous qnantily remains unused. 
In tlie compuxitina of this work 1 ha\x not attempted to explore 
n>unus<Tii>t col lections, and have ncceiamrily ]>ern obliged to 
content niysclf witJi prlnteil mattet only bO far as I could n^anage 
to Tvud and digest it. No person cao read it all, or nearly all. 
The loading authorities eunKidlcd will be noted at the cod of each 
cliaptcr. 

Prasasi ertate of badiia Liatorksd atudiea. A brief survey 
of ilte present Hlatc of Indian historiea] sludica wiU act be out of 
place in connexion with the foregoing review of the original 
auUioritios. 

No general history of the Hindu period was m exijftcneu before 
the piibliculion in 1904 of the first edition of the fCarty Jlistory oj 
Indin. Tile more eondmsed treatment cf the subject in this 
volume ix bust'd on the third edition of that woric. publislicd in 
1914, but niuch new iiiaterisl has been uacfl •, and tbe subject has 
l>ecn treaU'd friMi; a fmlnt of view to sooic extent changed. Many 
seetloos nf tlic story need further elucidation, and it is certain that 
research will add grratly to uiir knowl^gc of the period in the 
near future. Numerous eager inquirers ore now at work, who 
contribute »»metbing of value aJmurit everj* month. 

Tta« Mohammadon pari^. The publication in 1841 of 
Elphinstone's justly bmoua made possible for the 
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flfst time syrtemotie ftutly of tJic Indo-Muliftinmadan IiiKtory of 
Hiixdostanor KortlicfA Iiiiiiodown to Uie b;»ttJu in 17UZ. 

AJtliough Elpiiinstonc ‘0 book, moinly bused on {l»c compilatiotiH "f 
PirishU and Kh£iT Khun, is of ]>crinaucDt value, it is no 
paragement of its high merit to say tltat in tiieso cliangcd tinm it 
u no longer adequate fOr tlie needs of eitiicr tiic close stiKlviiC or 
the general reader. Since EJphinstono wrote many authorities 
nnknown to him have become acoos&ible, ardioeologicul dbseuvxries 
have been numerous, and corrections of various kinds haw heCHime 
necessary. Moreover, Uic attitude of rcorlcrs Iiok U>eR )u<nlilkeci. 
They now ask for sumctlHng more ttian is to bu found In (ho 
austere pages of Eljiliinstont^, who modelled liis work on tiiu lines 
adopted by Muslim chrooielers. 

T^ie bistory of tlm Sultans of DeQu is in nn tnooilisraelory nlnU*. 
Hucli preliminary dry rcseurcJi is rwpiired fortliu *u'<niratc usccr- 
tainment of the chronology aud oliu^r facts. 'Die HubjcHt is not 
attractive to a large numhur of Btrulentx, aiul many yearn muy 
elapse before a tliorouglily sound account of the Siitlmiatc of 
Dellii can be written. A foundation of s^icciolizcd dclnilcd Htudios 
is always necrled before a concise narrative can be ennipoKed with 
conildencc and accuracy. 2 have not attempted in tliiK volume to 
probe deeply among tlic dilficulties connected with lltc liiHlorles of 
the Sultanate, but venture to liopc tliat 1 may bavc snceecded 
in presenting the aabject with a certain amount of frt'shncwi, 
especially in dealing witli the reign of Muhanunad bin 'I'ugliUk. 
Although considerable advance has been mode in the study of Ute 
history of tlie BaJimonl empire and other Muslim kingdoms wbicli 
became independent of Delhi in the fourteenth century, tJiere is 
plenty of room for fuithcs investigation. Tlie chaiden* on tlic 
subject in this volume are based on the examination of vafluiu 
and sometimes conflicting authorities. Tlie story of tlic extensive 
Hindu empire of Vijayonogar (188G-I5d5) has been largely ulnei* 
dated by the labours of Mr. Sewell, whose cxcelleDt work has been 
continued and in eertain matters corrected by several autliom of 
Indian birtli. In tlicsc days some of the best historical Tescurrh 
is done by Indian scholars, a fact which has resulted in a p^* 
found change in the presentation of tJ) o ) listory of tJi eir land. ’The 
public addressed by a modern hjaforlnn diJTcrs csKcnthdiy m egm- 
^ition and character from that addressed by Klphinstonc or 

The true history of the Mogul dynasty is only beginning to be 
known. The story of BAbur, Hum&yun, and Akbar has been 
illuminated by the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Beveridge, 
ond the study of Akbar’s life by the author of Utis volume lodudes 
much novel matter. The interesting reign of Joh&ngTr has been 
badly handled in the current books, Tllphinstonc’s included. The 
publication of a good version of that emperor's authentic Mernmn. 
and the use of the for^tten third volume of Du Jarrio's great 
work, not to speak of minor advantages, have enabled me to give 
an abbreviated accoimt of Jahangir’s reign, which, so far as it 
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goeB,’niAy fftirly cJAiro to be nearer to tire trutli tlion ftny narrative 
yet printed. 

Tfkc pciffn of Slifiiijnlkun, prior to the war of Bueccision. still 
awaitB criticul stn<iVi lxi»ed on the original eutlioritics; but niy 
treatment of tlic innterinl nvoi lubic wi II l>o foil nil to prc»icnt a'ecrtain 
amount of novelty. The long and difbcult reign of AurangsCb 
is being discuascil by ProfoMior Judnn&tli Siirkfir witli udeqimte 
care and learning. His work, so Air os it hnn been jiublisluHl, is 
an indispenanblc auUiorlty, Tlie ifrc-nry Ifintory of the later 
Moguls has been c'lnsidcrubly ehiokiatcd in tlic mo(iogrAj>liB by 
IrvTnc iind other works by spi ciulists. 

The British Period. jEunes MilTs fnmoiTB work, the HUfory 
of BrilUh IndifK publiBhert between 1«0I> and 1818, bivuglit 
together for the llrat time. \n nac tlin uuUuir'K wonis. * a )iisl<iry uf 
that part of the liritish tmiiBactiiina, wliiclt hnvis hhi\ nn immetliatc 
relation to India'. Mitrs book, notwlchstaiHling iiM wull-known 
faults, wilt always be valuable for reference, lltit it Im a Ini mi red 
yean old, and mudi lias happened afneu it was written. A hlHtory 
of the UritiBh period, wiicthcr Jong ot abort, must n<iw be planned 
on Bomewhat dlfTen^nt linos, and must include at least tlic wJiolc 
of the ninetecntli century. 

No really Mtlafactory work on the perio<1 rxlsCB. The reason 
perhaps is that tlie material Is bio Mint ti> ho handled properly. 
Tlic abRcnec of any llr-it chixn work on n large scaJe rendcrK Impofl* 
Bible at present the pr^oration of a condensed liUtory capable of 
aatihfying tlie ideals oi an author or the requirements of skilled 
critics. The composition of a scnind, large work on tlie subject 
would be more titan surUcient occupation lor u long life. A writer 
who aims only at prixhielng a readable, reasonably accurate, and 
up'tO’datc general history uf India wllJiin the limits of a single 
volume, must be conUmt to <lo hiH bcht with so much of the over¬ 
abundant material ra> he hfUi Icihiire to imister. 

Cbasg^ed methods. It will be apjtarcnt from tlic foregoing 
sumntary review of tJtc proK'iit condition of Indian hlRtortc^ 
studies, that Uie writer nl a comparatively short history, while 
enjoying various advantages denied to his iircdccc'ssors cv(’n a few 
years ago, is not at present fn a position to sup[)ly u tiniftirmly 
authentic and digcatM narrative in all tlic sections of his work. 
Iq some fields the ground Ims 1>ccn thoroughly, or at any rate, 
laboriously cultivate, whereas in others, it has been but liglitiy 
Bcratcbcd by plough of investigation. 

The value an<l interest of history drpend largely on llic deg^c 
In which the present is illmnlnatcd by tlie exining 

conditions differ so radically fVom those which prevailed in the 
times of our grandfathers and great-grand fhthcTS, and out positive 
knowledge oAhe facts of the jiast has Inereased so enormously that 
a new book on Indian history—«ven though avowedly compressed— 
must be composed in a new spirit, as it Is addressed to a new 
audience. Certain it is that the history of India docs not begin with 
the battle of Plassey, as some people think It ouglkt to begin, and 
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that a sourid. even if not profound knowlwlge of the oUlcr history 
will always be a valuable aid in tliv attompi, to aolvo tliu titiinvruua 
problems of modem India. 

AvmonmBE 

The refeiencM here sfveo f<»f pro-Muhfimmntliin hiNf'>ry lire mcwly 
supl^mentnty to those in B. IL 2? (luie). Tiic (luirst (Htok on »v>l(niiR M 
ebronoiogy, suitable for the u*e of ordinary pcoplc.ii* 

bySlr ALexAKoea Cunningham (Calcutta, Tlinfkor.Siiink, niul Co., IKk^). 
Chronolqefeol lista of evcoU nre pwn in The Chnnoh^ of htiUa from Iht 
Efuliesl TiBies lo the UeeUuti'tg uf fhe S/rke»fh OMiiry. Iiy C*. ^Iaiiki, Jn h' 
(Mc». W. 11. UiCKHKiut), CoriNUtble. SVwtmliwUT. IHIHJ; u gnoil lw*>k, iw 
loo^r quite up to <laee ; and in 'J'hc ObwivlitfUt <1/ Mutferii 
hundred wan fnin the ciow if the ffret nlh ceniurff (A.n. Mihl iniiaj, |,y 
J. BuaGKSS (CibTit, KdliilmrglK 1U19|< 

liVr the ancient miixlcnl eenre in^hntioti, tit iilBiict Krv’riil ii ivntcirvA.c.nn 
a rock ut KnUImfyiHnuIni in the Ciiclcikottnl .Sinti', tnv Kp. /iifU Kit, X2(t. 

Tho OKtrerocly ancient ctip^M'r-platc, )a'rUii}i*i nlmut luxIC n 

century prior to Asokii, wucdllci] And lUsctiliiHl liv JiCin^cK (I'iniNu Or. 
voi. K (1S06), p. 138; and aJin in i^. A. .V, 1WH) luul h'l.nivT (J. /h A~H., 

70(yr, pp, 50{]-83); but tho <locijment needa furtlicr cIuficlAlkni. 

The exGvvatlons at Trixfln, wtiicb niu likoiy to c(»ntiniic hir ninny yram, 
have been deecrlbod In preliminary reporu, c, s., in ini.i, 

p. 110. Sec also J tlic Archarul. /irnorin, aawl A iivUtt lo 

TaaUa ( 1818 ). 

Por historical ailusianj in IVmj] htmturc t]>c Rrinlcnt may mtiKiiIc 
M. SnmivAaA AiVANuan, iTnnrit Htwlm (Madran, 10)4); an«f Prof. H. 
KaiSBMAawAMi AiVANtjAH, Ajicieni Jrtdin (lAindon, Z.iiaac, lOD ; und 
Madras, S.P.C.K. Depository) and Thf BfgiHninffi of Soulk Intlitot ItitUjry^ 
1918. 

Too may be read mofrt conveniently rn the Popular Kriiilim (2 vnja 
Routled^, 1914J. An annotated ethtlon. nrrparctl hv Mr. Wii.i.tAM 
Caooaa, is leaiiy. bot held up by war conditions. 'flK: Moekante JW.SW 
were catalogued by H. JI. ^'iuion <1828: anri Madras rniriiit, 1882 
Probably tlie beet sraaJI book on the Britl«]i I’crfod t<i f he hfutiny la Ipdin 
l/iMorjf to ihe Bad nf Ott B. L Co., by P. K. llouaa’m (Clnrenilon Press, 
1018), in which India Oldce M.S. records have been utijixcd. 
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THE BULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY TO 1818 


CHAPTER 1 

. Tlie Suudi; Pm)ch and Kn|[IUIi; lUiilar Ali and Mysore. 

^ Period of ireaBitiota, 1761-1818. Anelo-Indian JiiMory do<«i 
, not attain any tjcmblanci; of unity until ^^774. vlunu under the 
L proviiluni of tJie Keguluting Aot of the lifeci ditjc year, Warren 
t HasttngB wui appointed tlie llreit Cov<rnor*C>i*ncruJ <kf Lengal and 
invoatod witK a eerlain amoimt <»f ill><ic(lned control over Ijie 
’ other British, nettlcnients in India. Tlic distinct rccointillon of the 
India Company, irpresenting the Britieb tiovcrnnjcnt, aa 
the paramount autjiority in lodia was deferred untiLUl^ 

Tbe )>criud between 1701 and 1838 whlcli will bo jfow diiieuwcd 
. wah ooo of trausitiun. The M<kgul cinperv. u hose acts had 
, previously tilled tho pages of history, had slmmk into an inHigoifl- 
• cant pJiantooi, aloiost poworloss to mtiucncc the course of cv«d1b. 
TJje traditional authority of tlie court of Dcllii during tho earlier 
ycure of tho period inervly served as tlic means of giving a colour 
of legality to the forcible and essentially lawlctts proceedings of 
the various parties wJio from time to time iuvohed tho (.ancticn 
of the Imperial seal. After 1803 the ghost of imperial control 
was Anally laid and tho succcsrot of Akbur became a purely titular 
aoverciffn. subsisting as a pensioner of the Bast India Company. 

In ^0 years following Uie disEiater of PinTpat. which bad 
destroyed the first Marutha confederacy and anriihljatcd for the 
moment Hindu hopes of supremacy, the predatory armies of the 
^MarfithlVs tinder the leadership of Slndla. Holxar. and other 
Independent chiefs recovered streng^ with surprising rapidity. 
^ and soon acquired a poAition offering a reasonahlo prospect of 
“ renewed Hindu domination in both the Deccan and Hindoslan. 
Two Muhammadan kingdoms in the south, ruled respectively by 
the Nitam and the upstart Haidar (Hydcr) AH, and also the 
Muslim SQbadfir of Bengal, disputed the Mar&tlift claims to levy' 
* lysteruatlc blackmail and so to exorcise suhhtantially sovereign^ 
authority over all the states within their reach. 

Meantime the foreign settlers on tho coast had begun lo rcnliae 
the practical value of European si^eriprity in armam&ot. the art 
of war, aod general knowledge. ’Diey had learned, even before 
the close of the seventeenth century, tliat the ‘ country powoiK *, 
8 ^to use the old phrase, were eager to compete for the help to be 
derived ^m smaU bodies of European gunners and disciplined 
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soldiers.^ Tlus two principal European natlona represented by 
the factories oo the coast were dniwn into conDict witJi cocli other 
and oa aUies of one or oUtex of tho warring ner(?libouriti(; states. 
Witliia tJie brief 8|>»ce of fifteen years between 17«W on<i 1701 t)kc 
European rivalry wm decided once and for uU in favour of tike i 
£ngli8ii» French influence botii in the south an<l in liengal being 
reduced almost to nothing. Subacqtient Freneb e^ortu <lid nut 
affect the reaulc of the eonlhct wiuclt hud been decided nine days 
after the carnage of Pllnlpat. 

TreatmeQi ^ the subj cot. The tranRacDons of tho triinoitional 
period tliua siunmarily reviewed in outline arc fnlJy Tc’<*ordeil In 
a multitude of documents and books written in French and F/uglieh^ . 
not to mention DutcJi or ctlicr tunguea. Thu history, ulthougli 
crowded with incidents of a stirring und ofLcn IuwdIc eUaracLcr« 
has lost mudt of its interest by khsoo (»f tlie "f time itiul the 
complete disappearance from tho Iiuliun a<'cn<' <if nil the putties 
to the ancient quarrels suvu tliu aolu survivor. Few niudum 
readers ean bmeu thoiuaulvcs to th<i ta^k of iiuwtrriug in detail 
the eopious narrativus <»f Orme and other writciv of tUu olden 
tiree> who seem to belong to n vanislic<l world. Pc<q>lc living in 
the twentieth century arc more interested in sttulying tJtc causes 
and effects of Hit events of the eightccnUi century than in tho 
particulars of the events themselves, which are apt to W'cm petty 
ot trivial.* But an author whose fate it is to write while tire whote 
world is convulsed In the agonies of the Great War, when an army ' 
of 100,009 men is regarded as a small force, must be on his guard 
against the illusion produced by mere bigness. The battles of the 
eighteenth oentury, bought upon a narrow stage where tens jkerislied 
as compared with the thousands of to*day, were as significant 
as the gigantic struggles now (1017) in progress and were often 
more decisive. Clive won the rich prize of Bengal at tlie cost of 
twenty*two lolled and fortymine or fifty wounded. Even at 
Assaye (IdOd)s where the number of wounded was considered to 
be ' fearfully large ’ and the enemy hod at least a seven*fold 
superiority m numbers, the killed on tlie Britiali side were leas 
than four hundred, and the talc of wounded was estimated to be « 
between fifteen and sixteen Ixundred. Yet tbe battle of Assaye had 
consequences far more definite and of more obvious pohtleal value ^ 

‘ In I era Francois Martin took by assault the fort of ValdQr for a local 
prlnee named Shir KhAn. ^ Done, pour la premltre fois avec F. Martin 
et dtt ripeque de Louie XIV, longtemps avaat llujnas, Tlupklx eu 
Busey, oo voyatt dea Francnie entrer dans ies quereUes aouvetains « 
Indigenes, commander «t moadrer leuTS troupes, eipdrant se falre payer 
de ees eervices en eoncessJons tsrritorialea ou coramerciales* {Kseppello, 
p. 161). 

* Wilks, when justifylnff himself for ^ving unusually detailed accounts 
of the AArla.Piench AgnQng, gives as his exeuM '^the oxtraordioary « 
character or the war of Coremai&l, in whioh the operations of a handful 
of troops assumed the polttleal impratance, and outstripp^ the military * 
glory of tbe mightiest armies ' (reprint, i. 307). 
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tliAn rifftny of tUe naniclc&s vliolesale zn&a&acrcs of tliesc latter 
years. 

Tho high importance of the period in quMtion in the atory of 
India's development demanda attentive trtudy of its essential 
featnruS, although people no longer have leisure to acquire an inti* 
mate knowledge oi local military operationa or of tlic intrigues of 
forgotten potentates. In tliis book room cannot be found for 
more than a skctcli of the |>eriod, and nunibcrleuK deeds of heroism 
wlkicli it wouJd be a pleasure to rescue from oblivion must bo passed 

a in silence. It is convenient to begin vrJtli tlic transactions in 
; spoih. 

14^ French possesfiioss. It is' ni'edlcsa to linger over the 
* early feeble ufTorta of the French to eccuro a share of tliu Indian 
trade by setting up agencies {log<8 or eomptoirg) at other 

' iH>rts.‘ Tlic first serious clTort to competo witJi the Dutch and 
English in eoumion was marked by tlie eftablialiment in IC<S4 of 
the Pronclt lOast India Con>pnuv fta Compagnie des Indes'lTfffh* 
take), bt^nifed by Gulbtit, Llit correspondent of Bernier and 
finance minister of Louis XIV. Ten years later Francois Martin, 
accompanied by sixty other Frenchmen driven out oi St- Thomd 
and Uosulipatam by the Dutch, landed at the village o f ^ pji* 
d^S£Qr, cighty*fivc miles south of Madrasi, and by permfssicn of 
tficlooid authorities built a umall eommercieJ agency or faefoty, 
whiclr was slightly fortified In subsequent years. The ^ite of ibe 
village was purclioscd in 166S and a town begon to grow. The 
adventurers, equipped with extremely limited resources, were 
unable to resist the Dutch, who seised the settlement in I6fls 
and held it for six years, until they* were constrained to restore 
it under tlie provisions of tlic treaty of Ryswlek {lOdT). 

During the following half-century Pondicheny was fortunate 
in its governors, who included F. Marlin, Dumas, and Duplcix. 
Under their care tho settlement prospered and H» trade attained 
considerable dimensions. Diipleix assumed charge in 1742. 

' C handcr n agorc fChandarnagar). the second in rank of tire French 
settfeTnent's, was occupied flr^ about 1078 and acquired perma* 
nently fifteen years later. Dupleix, who was in charge of the town 
■ before Ills traDcdcr to Pondicherry, did much to inmrove the build* 
logs and develop trade. Its situation un the ^ooghly (JlCigli) 
r above Calcutta prevented the settlement from ever pos^essmg 
political importance. It is now a quiet country town witli little 
extemeJ trade. 

The other French settlements. Mahe on the Malabar coast, 
K&rik&l on tlie Coromandel coast, and Vanfton in the delta of 
the God&varf, acquired at various dates, are and always were insig* 
nificant. 

The French possessions as a whole, notwithstanding the efforts 
of DupIHx ana his piedceessors, continued to be far inferior to 
** the British in strength, wealth, and trade. 

‘ .For full details see H. Castonnet Des Foeees, £’/ndE FTonpoise otenl 
ZhiplfiOt Paris (Chnllamel). 1687, 
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tak«n bj ib9 French. Tlie Kxin^pcun war of the 
Austriao !$ijc««esloo extended u> India m 174tf. An Knj^lixli 
squadron which appeared on the Coromandel coast wsa weakly 
handled and retired wiUiout doing anyUiing clTcclual. Tlic way 
was thus opened for the French privateer oaplnin, La Bourdomiaie.i 
who attaclccfl and captured Madras in ScptcJubcr wlUjout tJie loss 
of a man. No serioits resistance was offered and the town was held 
to ransom for eleven lakhs of pagodas, equal to about forty-four 
lakha of rupees, payable in bills falling due at intervals. The 
attack had been arranged with the approval and aid of tlic Governor 

and Council of Poivlieherry. 
La Bourdonnab argued Uiat 
the commUsio)! M'hieii he held 
as adniirul made him inde¬ 
pendent of the Pontlkchcrry 
uuCliorities, while Duplctx 
niaintaino'l that un licad of 
titv French Ncttlcmcuts Jt waa 
hia biiHincMs to settle the fate 
of the town. Oil tliat point 
he scorns to have heen in the 
right, i-a Jhiimlonnuis. act¬ 
ing on hjs asauTDption of la- 
depondence, iuul promised to 
n»3tore the town in tliroc 
I'loiitlis, but Dujdcix repti- 
diuted tlie promise, and held 

[ )ossession until 174P, when 
le was compelled to relinquish 
it in accordance with Die tema 
of th^eocoof Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The fl^t of X/a Bourdonnais 
was disabled and almost de- 
LA BOURDONNAIS. stroyed by a storm in October 

1746 : and subsequentiy the 
commander was taken prisoocr by Die English, who released him 
and allowed him to return to FraDCc. On his arrival he was treated 
as a traitor and iiuprlsoned in the Bastille. After three years’ 
coQRneiTient he was liberated, but only to die. The clrcumstanoca 
of the surrender of Madras and Die consequent quarrel between X*a 
Bourdonnais and Duplelx have been the subjeot of prolonged con¬ 
troversy. especially in the pages of French authors. The evidence, 
as now ascertained, establishes clearly that before the capitulation 
treaty was signed La Bourdonnais exacted an engagement to pay 
him personaiiy 100,000 pagodas, of which 88,000 were actually 
paid over in cash, bullion, and jewels.* Dupleix earned his pciat 
' The name is written by several French authors as In the text, but the 
more aeoiirate form is de la Bourdonnais. 

* The proof is given by H. D. Lows, Vestiges of Old Madras find. Jleeorda 
Scr., Murray, lOUj, vol. il, pp. 369, 2T0, Sds n. 
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and kept th4 town until he was ffti-ced to jflve it up by ti>c actinn 
of his superiors. He failed in an attcm{it on the other small Kn^rlii^b 
settlemeot on Uie Coromandel coast called Fort St. David, formerly 
known as TcKnapatam. 

Defeat ol thaNawKb, Anwaru^ din, theNaw&b of the Carnatic, 
whose capital was at Arcot, rceented tlie pretenduns of the Frenck 
to dispose ut' Madras without his permissioD, and sent a consider* 
able arniy under tJio conimand of bis eldest 6<m to capttire tltc 
place. A liny force of I^cnchmen under Paradis won a compleic 
victory over the Naw&b's host commanded by his eon at Maitl]>ur 
(Myla|>ore)or8t. Thom^close 
tn Madras. All historians arc 
careful to point out the impor- > 
ts'icc of tliat Aght as proving 
tlio hcIpIcKsiicHS of an old'j 
fashioned Indianarmy ' 

an extreme^ sniall body of, 
disciplined Europesms. * 

A naval aLtaex on’Pondi* 
clierry was repelled wi tli heavy 
Britii^ losses In 1748 by Du* 
pJeik, whose reputation was 
ustly enhanced bytLc:mcecsA. 
lis wider political arnbltions 
niuy be dated from about 
that time. In his earlier days 
he had been eoncerned with 
bold commercial speculations 
ra^ r t h an with 1 lij(h politics, 

^iapatad auccasaiona. 

'Il)c peace of Ajx*lu*('hapellc 
in 1748 ought to have cleC* 
nitcly stopped all fighting be¬ 
tween the Freocli and Phiglisli NaWAB MUHAMMAD Al.r 
on Indian soil, but It did not; 

and the opposition between the local representatives of the two 
nations soon dcvelo|>ed into an unofhclat war waged without the 
sanction of the governments in Europe. At that time the Knglish 
set the example of Interfering in the tortuous politics of the prin* 
cipalities of Ute Fat South by taking a side in a quarrel concerning 
the succesKion to the RAj of Tanlore. Tlie dcatli of the old Nisam 
Asaf Jail, at an advanced ^o In 1748. gave rise to disputes among 
his ions and grandsons, whi^ were complicated by somewliat sinu* 
lat contentions irv the Carnatic, in all of which the local French and 
English autliorities fudged it expedient to intervene.* 

‘ It U convenient to designate the ruler of the Deccan throughout si 
the Nizam. And Jah held the title of Nli&jim-l Mulk, but is ^neraJly 
teretred to by Ills oontemporarles as the Slibadir or SGba of the Deccan. 
Macaulay cafis Anwani.d din *Anaverdy Khan’^ and similar conuptions 
are found in ether writers. So Muaafbr is disguised as ‘ Minapha&e. 
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capadty. and in ItSl. held the rank of captain, being tiiun twenty- 
aix years of age. In order co relieve TricJiinopoiy lie )>ro{)i>«e<i to 
attack ArcoC, Chanda Sahib's capital, and so divert tiiu bcbiegors 
from Trichinopoly. The plan was approved. 

* Fort St. David aud Madras were left, tlio ouo witii iW. the utlicr with 
im than 50 ocn, in order to supidy the greatest /oroe t(i«t could be coh 
leotod for this enterpruc.* 

After all was done the force consifttcd of only 200 Eiiroppan* an<l 
SOO sepoys, led by eight oOicers, four of wliom were civil s4'rvants. 
The little band was allowed to oceiipy Arcot witlunit opposition. 
The fort was ruioons and at first eigJit *<*erued ineapal>U* of drfi noc, 
but Clive and his men worke<l won<lcf* an<I tJirow iij» Jmj)ro vised 
fortifications. ‘ Tlie acquisition of tiio fort of Arcot soon protlucctl 
the effect whicli liad been expected from it.' and aanndod h largo 
force of the enemy fron» under the wnllN of Tr«')itho|Hjly. Tliat 
force battered the tiny garrison of Ati’ot for ilfty-tUrev days 
(September 23 to Kovember 14), and at Iu«t inii<jr oiir itLtoin|it td 
storoij which was repulsed with licavy Iokh to tiic UNKuilanlH. 

' That fulhiro <i)KiicQrl(*iu'd 
Chanda Huliih'a army, 
which juublonly witluircw 
from before Die town. The 
heroic garrison had lost 46 
EuropcanR and ^0 sepoys 
kille<(, besides a large num¬ 
ber of wounded. 

The gallantry of the de¬ 
fence, in which the sepoys had taken a most honourable part, 
made a deep impression throughout India. The British and their 
aUies presenDy gained further successes at Khverl|>4}c east of 
Aroot and at other places, with the result that in 1752 the French 
resigned all claims to Triohloopoly. Chanda Sahib, having sur¬ 
rendered to the R&j& of Tanjore, was perfidiously executed, at the 
instigation of Muhammad Ali, by order of the RSj&. who desired 
apparently to get rid of an embarrassing prisoner.' Chanda Sahib 
is given a good character by Onne, who describes hire as 

* s brave, benevolent, humaue wid generous man, as prlnoes go Id Xndostan. 
His miliUry ablUties were much greater than arc com men ly fnuiu) In the 

E nersle of India, insomuch that if ho had had an Hlisoluic command brer 
e French troops. It Is bdisvad he would not have <>omrnitied the mistakes 
whicli brought on his catastrophe, and the total reduction of his army.* 
The military suecasses and the death of Chando Sahib made 
Muhammad Ah undisputed Saw&b of the CarnaUo. His woithkas 
ytd discreditable life lasted until 1705. 

/ BtxBsy, In 1751 Muzafbr Jang, having been mode Niaam, was 
^/escorted to Auraiuabad, then treated as the capital, by a dfsttn- 
guished French ofneer, usually known as Bussy.* On tha death of 
• See Wilks, reprint, i, 177. 

* His full designation was Charles Joseph Patissler, Uarquts de Bossy- 
CasteJnau. In 1751 he was thirty-five'years of age. 
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MiisaCfac Jang and acccfi&iun of Salubat Jang in the sartio 
ycur> Uu&«y hccuinc tLe adviser and guide of tlio n«« Ninam, 
whose government he directed for eevon years witli eminent skill, 
until he was recalled by Lally. Iq 1768 Bussy obtained the assign, 
ment or the revenue of tlio ‘Northern Circars’ for the payment 
of his troops, but tlie country Iiad'becn » devastated by long 
continued iigiiting tliat the revenue actually rcalfrable was not 
large.* Ills tempnraxy successful administration of the Deccan 
produced no lasting results and did not directly alTect the course 
of tlie evcnts«in tike Carnatic briefly summarized in the preceding 
pages, except that Bussy supplied Dupleix witli funds to a ecr' 
tain e:itrnt. Incidentally, he 
omlSscd on immrnBh fortune 
for himself, and * in the course 
of a year pulsed from poverty 
to o^ulTnce 

ItMall of tbupXojx. In 
\i758 Duplefx became con* 
scious of the fliilurc of his 
plans, which Imd aimed at 
tikc complete expulsion of tlko 
English from India, including 
Bengal, and the estoblishmCDt 
of Ounce as tlic paramount 
power. Ifc tliercfore opened 
nvcotiations with tlie ftlndras 
authorities, wliom he at* 
tempted to deceive by pro- 
dk) eing a forged imperial grant 
purporting to appoint Jilm 
Nawftb of the Carnatic. The 
negotiations came to nothing. 

Meantime the Gcvemnkcnts 
of both France nod England 
wore much di‘*turbetl by the advices received froin India. The coun¬ 
tries being ollicially at peace, the home authorities regarded it as 
intolerable that their servants should dare to wage unuClcial wars 
In tlie Far East an<l enter into alliances with Indian princes on their 
own acooimt without the slightest authorisation. Tlic whole 
scheme of ambitious policy pursued by Dupleix wa7 directly opposed 

• WlTks (reprint, i. 200) writes that Bussy obtained the * absolute 
ceeaion of the whole nf those provinces, new denominated the northern 
Circan ^ Hr. Roberts (Iftirroncai GfOBraphy, India, p. ill) denies that 
there WBS any imeonditienaJ graot of territory, aseertiriB tJiat merely 
an oseignmont of revenue was granted for the support of Bussy'a troops 
‘ as long as they were in the service ofthe Stibadftr ^ While Biiuy retained 
power the practleal result was the same. 

The Northern Sarkflis were erjuivaknt to the modern Distriois, Gunttlr, 
Godavari, Kistna (Krisbn&X GanjOni, and ViaagapsUm, of the Madras 
Presidency. 

US 
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to th« rtanding orders of the French East India Company and of 
the king’s Government. Tlkc official documents publislied by 
Coltrc permit of no doubt on the subject. In 1T52, for (warnplc, 
the Directors wrote that 

• it h not compatible tither with tJw Cempanv’a intertet or with pnulcnt 
onduct on your part to engage in wars in the interior of India ... a aoJid 
and durable peace is the sole end at which you ehoMld aim ... the object 
ot the Company is not to become a (and-powvr and so on. 

Accordingly the Oovemmeote of both countries agreed to stop tl>e 
irregular proceedings in India. Tiie French autlioritfcs deputed 
M. Godeheu, one of the Directors, to proceed to India wliJi stringent 
orders requiring iiim to arrange terms of peace, Duple!x was 
recalled and Godeheu was a\itliaritcd to arre&t him if lie should he 
disposed to resist. Dupiclx, however, suhnnUcrl to the royal nrrlvre 
without the slightest niKompC at <ipj>o«jtion an<l returned to Fninec, 
whore he lived until 1708. Godclioii lias buen abused luont unfairly 
for his action. Ke simply dUI Ins unplvuMuU <int^ in carrying «iiit 
the king’s commands exprevhted in tiio ntoKl poNtivc terms, lie 
might, perhaps, liavc siuiwn Iosh handsne^^ in Ids manner, but it 
is clear that be expected rosuttancu and Uionght It ni'cesanry to 
be peremptory. Duplolx was not cond<>mnc(l to poverty by We 
superiore. On tho contrary, he was given liJwral passage money, 
and was aliowd to retain aassignm<>nt of rewnue bringing fn 
a large iacome, alrivough the acceptance of the jdgfr luid h^o 
a breach of Freneb law. It was his misfortune tbat the almost 
immediate renewal of war between the two countries in 1750 
stopped his Indian income. He had been granted tlic title of 
Marquis in 1752. 

/ The Seven Years’ War; LaUy. The outbreak of the Seven 
V/Years’ War in 1750 (May 17) again involved the French and 
' English settlements in India in autiiorlsed hosUlitics. In those 
days communication between Europe and India was kq alow that 
Count de X'Sliy, the general selected by the French Govommeut 
to drive the English into the sea. did not arrive at Fondioherry 
until April 1758.' By that time tltc r>?}ative positions of the two 
nations in India had changed radically, because the English were 
in Arm possession of BeogAh and whatever iniglit Jiapnen to Madras 
thcii footing in India was secure. At the time tfiat fart, now 
obvious, was not so well understood, and InPy did not A-rl coiuclous 
of having been sent on a hopeless errandi lie even cherished 
hopes of conquering Bengal. One of the Arst steps tliat he took 
was to ^ail Bussy ana so to destroy French mOiiencc At tJie 
Nizam’s c5T&t. 

> Ills lull peisona] style was Thomss Arthur, Comte de Lally, Baron 
de TolUndal. Two documents invested him with hill powers, (1) as 
Lisiieenant'General, commander*in*chief; and (2) as Cemmiiaary of > the 
King, empowered to exortise complete control over all persons military 
and <dvjl in tlie Ptench settlements la India, as well as in UadaggSeor, 
the lie de Prance or Mauritius, and Bourbon. The first bore date November 
lb, and the second December 81,1756. 
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Failure of LaJly. Lally, tl)c son of nn Irish exile and s French 
Jady, was born in 1700, and from a very early uge luid taken on 
active part in t)ic continuntaJ wars of the period, attiuning jiigli 
military distinction and marked favour at court. In 1750, when 
« selected to represent Ids severely in the East, lie was' regarded 
^ as ‘ one of llic woulUnost 05 well as one of tlie bravest uim in the 
French ormy The Government winch srnt lum out evidently 
believed him to bo tlic bowl oiliccr available for the piuposc, and 
> willingly furnished him with such men, sliips, and inonvy aa conld 
* be spared. At that time France was dcejily concerned for the 
defence of Canada, and was obliged to withdraw for tliut purj)oso 
ccrtalri ^rcea originally mtondwifor India. From the atart l^lly 

* wus pursued by iU luck. 'I’he admiral delayed on the voyage most . 
unreasonably and never aliowo^l cltlier u good hglitiiig spirit or | 

\ rcacllDCSH to co*opcrato witJi the coiiiinanilcr-jn'OhJor of the land ' 
forced. Tiio local autltoritics at PondJclicrry, w/io Imew that tlio 
royal commissary possessed full powen und cs^ried strict orders 
enjoining him to suppress the numerous ububcs in tJic administra* 
tiou, were deliborutcly negligent and ahnoat openly hoKtilo. liicy 
had made no prupurutioii.'i wlialover for war, and had failed even 
to collect information, ultlioiigh they )ia<l been given full rntiec 
by sbi))s which arrived long iu fulvancc of I-uUy.’ He cliimlayod 
the most fcvarlsh energy, and. in H)>!te of want of supplias and every 
imaginuble dllliculty, quickly eaptur«;d Fort St. Dftvid and other 
^ smalt places. Ills countrymen left his army In Hiarve, a<> that the 
trooTis became muti nous. The attack which I .ally I aiinclicd against 
Madras in 1758 was hampered by the epatliv of the Pondiciicrry 
Goveniment, rewisted by IJie able defence of hit, I'igot and Stringer 
Lawrence, An<i finally stopped by tbe appeornnoe <rf aRriti&h fleet. 
2/ally, rcdiiec^l to a eon<litiun of ntarvation and extrernc distress, 
was constrained to give battle to a .sui>erior force comn)andcd by 
Eyr e Cooto at Wamliwasti hi 17(k>. tund was utterly defeated . Ho 
retired wiUi dllliculty to ronciiclicrry. wjiich he defende<l gailantly 
from May 1700 to January 10, 1701, wlien ho was forced by 
hunger to capitulate at discretion. It is said tliat towards the end 
food was no scarce tlial a dog sold for tw«nty-f<mr rupees. Lally 

• was scut to England as a prisoner of war. When be returned to 

' France, at the cIoho of hostilities in enemies succeeded in 

\ having Jiim arrested and oonfiacd in the Bastille. After two and 
a lialf vears he was ‘convicted of having betrayed the intcresU 
of llio mng, his dominions, aod the Company of the Indies ; of 
abuses pf autJiority, &e.’, and condemned to death. The sentence 
wM eyeouCed with accompaniments of cruel insult a few days Jeter, 
‘'fi^bcutioa oi Lally. Nobody now doubts that his condemna¬ 
tion was unjust and brought about by the malignity of Ids numerous 

‘ The Above accords with tiw narmcivc of Mallcson and most authors. 

^ Wilks, who was very hostile to soys, on the contrary, thAt ‘no useful 
** energy was omitted In seconding the impracticable ordeis of M. Lally * 
fieprmt, i. Lady certainly succeeded In ^ putting everybody’s back 

up^ a&d had himself to tbaede for much grudging serviM. 
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enemies. It is also true that L&lly was HI /ittcd for service in India. 
He neither knew nor eared anytliirif; about tlic custoniK of the 
country and made do effort to restrain Jus violent temper. Au 
English writer notes that 

‘.'ilonsisur LaUy is oinvtd amooffst us. Kotwltbstcndin^r Iiis fallen eon> 
ditlou, he Is DOW os proud and Jiau^hty as ever. A ^ut shnre of wit, 
sense, aT^ martial obtHUes, obscured by a savage ferocity, anil un undijt* 
tingulslKd eoncerapt for every person 'diat moves In a K|>tKr« below that 
of a General, ehcracteriscs tiiis odd compound of a man. ... lie was su 
RnerslJy hated (if I may be ai/owctl the expression^ tiiot t hr wr y <Iobs 
I t is a convincing proof of his uUliticH, tliv rnnnSgTnft 
so long anci vii^rous a defence iti n jiJnee wlicrc lie wus ]»eld in univemai 
deCostatioa.' 

He was equally hated, and with good reason, by titc nnllvoi; of 
tJie country, whom he liad outraged io various wnyx. After the 
revointion had begun the porliatucai of Paris n*v«'rw<'f1 Jiis r<iii- 
demnati<»n and restored his o.stutcs to liiw turn, ip 17TH. 

y DestnictioB oi Pondiebarry, The KutfllNh vi<>tor>i fell bfAiijd 
to take stern measures fi*r tiicir own tiwurily. Wium Lully 
captured Fort St. David ho ha<l atUiwod tlic inimbiUuU oii^ 
three days to evacuate tlic town, wliicli lie then destruyed. It 
was known tlxat his orders directed iiim to ' dcmolcnli nil the 
maritime places that he might take from tlic Knglisli, and to 
transport all the Burepeans he ahould find in them to tlic Ixiund 
of Bourbon Mr,_ Saunder s, the able President of Madras, who 
took over Pondicherry, rcic the necessity of making Iiis own settle¬ 
ment s&fe. The fortideations and most of tlic bulldinpi in the 
captured town were Accordingly demolished, the inhabitants being 
allowed nearly three months m which to move. ^ In a few months 
more*, to quote Orme's words,' not a roof was left standing in this 
once fair and flourfBhtnf”oity.’ 

fteault of the operations, The result of the operations thus 
btieffy sketched may be described in the words of Thonjton: 

• Pcom the time when Pondicherry fell, the French power In theTsrratic 
was virUisllT at an end. Gcngce fJinJI] stlM remained in their posacstiion, 
u did also llii agur, which had b^n restored by the Myigasns on their 
dcpartiiK : but the former yielded co a force under Captain ^^pjicn ^mith ; 
and the latter, after siistainmg aJvty>five days of hiockadc and bofril>ard* 
ment, capitulated to Major Preston. Uah6, and its dciicndrncirx on the 
coast of Malabar, also surrendered ; and early in the venr JTOI the Vrcnch 
liad neither ary regular force in any partof ItKliu,' nor any 1W61 posaestiona, 
ercept tbdr factodea Of Calicut end Sumt, which were merelv tradin? 
MtawJshmenta.’ 

*-Chandemagope had been captured by Olve and Watson in XUS- 

The districts near the Godivarf commonly known as the Northern 
SarkSrs Circan ’), of which the revenues had been assigned by 
the Nitam to Busay, were occupied (Guntflr OMepted) in 1758^ 
by a force dispatched from Ben^ by Qive and landed at Vixaga- 

’ Parties of FVench gunners and other adventurers continued for many 
years to heJp Haidar All and other enemies of the British. 
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t aum m October 1758.^ Clivu Jiod responded to on uppea) nmdo 
y the Hindu Ruia of Rajamahendri, uQd» regard Ivas of ri)>k, hud 
denuded Hcngal oi troops in ordur to make t}ie expedition » ^ucccbs. 
The cemmaDder, Colonel Fordo, a capable oUkcerj completely 
. defeated the arniy under French Minruand at Kundur (Cundorc), 
forty miles from R&janiahciidri, stormed Masullpatuiu, and took 
posscasion of the districts. Subsequently he returned to Bengal 
and defeated the Duteh of Chios&ra. 

Ganaral defeat of Frasce. 'vben comntenting on the 

results gained In India by tliu BritrfKTorecs, observes: 

* For t>ro y Vftrs before^ the fortiutc of France had been declining jrt every 
. other part of ilte world; they Lad Jof>t (Mr eeitlcineuta on the cosKt 
of Africa, half tlicir West India ialnnds, tlic aliole regluu of Canada; (heir 
naval force was utterly ruined, and thdr arndcs weru struftgliiig tmder 
defeats In Ceroioiiy.’ * 

Capture of Manilla. The comprehensive policy of Pitt had 
aimed yet another blow at tl)u enemy by ntcans o/nn expeditionary 
force sent ftom Madras in to sclw: Manilla ia tlie Philippine 
yiOQds. then beloiiginK to un ally orptancc. Tlic conibTncd 
iwvaFaml military ojjcrutions on tlic spot occupied only twelve 
days. The town wus Mturmud with small lo^s to the a^oailunts, and 
Itonournblc terms wero aeconicd to tlic garrfson and inhabitants. 
The brilliant feat of arms brul no permanent cfToct. and Is n<»w 
almost forgotten, buoansc tlic colony was rchtured to bpnin In tlic 
following year, 17(1^. when tlic gencrul pcuco of PoriK wua signed. 
A Maniua trophy at Madras is the only visible memorial of tlie 
temporary British occupation of the PlilllppineH, which have bciii 
annexed irvthc Uniterl atatex of America os the result ofoperatiuus 

e^nding'fruni 180 K to 1001 . 

^^Caaaas of rraacli failure. The coHupsc of tlu> Frcnoii jxjwcr 
'fc^hich had seemed to occupy sucli h “Ircmg position from 1740 
to 175Adcniands exphvnation more explicit than that to ho dedOfed 
from* poruBiil of a summary mimvtive of tlio AngJo«I'Yenoh wars. 
Many caused coQtributc<I to Hie mult. 

Thu French Knst India <'oiii|>any was far Infurjur to ha Eoglihli 
a rival in oiinstltution. cntcrmisc,, an<l .wealth* It wan merely 
a minor dciuirtment of the king’s government and wa« usiinlly 
administered badly in France. The iliareJiuldcrs, wli<i were OAnire^ 


‘ llio Districts, excepting Otuntiir, were ceded fonruilly In 17IW : OuntAr 
being reserved as thc^fgfr ot IhieAlot .Tung, n hoo of flic ohi Kisim. ft 
came deniiltcly into British [losscs^ou iu 1788, but tlic cw«ao>i vss not 
conArmed Anallv until lR2i(. 

* In 1750 Wolfe cfiptiiied Qcieiiec in Cwda j the French were <lefented . 
aeMJndenlft Ccrmnny.utidwwrAltinieHatscA. Jn 17d0 Canada subcnttled. 
SencBsl In West Africa and several W*c)>t Indian islands, wlu'ch had been 
occupied during the wor, wci« ceded to fvngland &t the peace In 1708, 
Although Pitt had resigned In October 1701. the UaDllla cxpc<1itinn had 
been planned by him. The student slioiild remember that in thon dnys 
Prussia was tlK ally of hlnglund and was sunported against her coemits 
by British cfForts. 
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of a fixed dividend, took no active part io tlic n)anaffcnicnt of the 
Company’s affaire. The spirit of bold individual and corj)orate 
effort, so often exhibited in the doings of the Englleli adventurers, 
was rarely imitated by the French, and few of their local olliclaJs 
were nien of mark. Fiu)ds were always deficient, Tlie homo Govern, 
ment, entangled as it WM In unceasing m'jvtb ui liurope and Arnorlca, 
couid not fumisii the money required for the succcssAil working 
of ambitious schemes in India. Except Uupleix, and to sumo 
extent Bussy, Die Company’s representatives at the acttlemcnts 
rai^y desired to ined<ile much with the politics of tlic adjoining 
states. They were content to hold only so niu eJi t erritcjry as Ku/TSecd 
to provide opportunities for unninlcsted tnuling on a nuictcHt 
scale. They were not prejuvred to SHjuJort bold prnjtvt* f«ir ac¬ 
quiring sovereign power over cxtcnKl^'C territoricH. J)u)>l<’ix himself 
was a trader for tlie greater imrt of hia career, souk wlua iltmng 
in commercial speculations, and not ulwajm HUcveMfiil, Imt tko 
politician. Ills plans uf cxton<lcd clonkiuloit are not InK ciilOe lu^foro 
1748, when the posscSblon of Madras and his jiiHliilnble eluilon nt 
tlie successful defence of Bondkltcrry inclined him to ehleriuin 
large ambitions. The compulsory rcNloratitm of Mutlma In 1740 
was a severe blow to liim. Tlic lose of Areot in 17S1 and of Trichl- 
nopoly in 1752 ruined his prospects. Ills failure, however, did not 
de|>end merely on such local mishaps, llis rcMkUrcca Jievur were 
adequate for fde purposes, and the British conquest of rich Bengal 
* in 1757 tenderea his dream of cnipire absolutely iocimahlc of 
reallsatlOQ, no matter what happened iu the oourao of fights near 
the extremity of the peninsula. TJic n)astcry of Die sen. whicli 
usually, although not invariably, remained In British iiands, gave 
the opponents of the Frencli an advantage which no minor suocchKcs 
on land could balance. In April 175&.w]ien Lally arrived, lie was 
too late. Tbo position of the French was then hopeless, and would 
have been equally past remedy if Dupielx ])ad not been recalled in 
1754. His continuance in orTioo would not have made any differ- 
ence. He was a ruined man before Godcheu’s arrivul. Husxy’s 
infiuentitil position at the court of the NIstun afforded little support, 
beyond some financial asslstanco. to tl)o grand projects or the 

E ovemor of Pondicherry. Neither Bussy nor Duplelx singly, n<ir 
oth combined, had a chance of success against the governn^ent 
which controlled the sea routes and the resources of the Ganffctio 
valley. It is futile to lay stress upon the personal frailties of Du* 

S leix, I^lly. or lesser men In order to explain the French failure. 

either Alexander the Great nor Napoleon could have won the 
empire of India by starting from Pondicherry as a base and con¬ 
tending with the power which held Bengal and command of the sea. 
No southern potentate bad ever either attained or seriously 
sought to attain the sovereignty of India. Even a local peninsular 
empire like that of Vijayanagar in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was unattainable in the conditions of the eighteenth 

tor and merits of Duplelx, The character and achieve- 
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mcnts of Dui>lcix hardiy merit the admiration wliicJi tliey have 
generally received. Tlie^cro worshipped by Malleeon and Hamont 
foses omcli of bia lustre under uose inspection. ’TliorDton'a 
description of him as ‘ tlds man. in whoso character, ambition, 
vanity, and duplicity reigned in a degree which makes it impossible 
to determine which predorninated', altlmugh not ccractly untrue, 
docs not do Dupleix full justice. The orubition, vunity, and 
duplicity were all there, but ambition in a man who to be 

a statosmeui cannot properly be counted as a vice. The vanity 
of iDuplcix is undoubted and appenrs prondncntly in the intimate 
dlscloflurcB of Ananda Rangu I'iilal, now in eour^e of jkublication. 
Vanity, however, is a woukitess cotnnu>n to many great men. The 
Marquess Wellesley, who resembled Duplcix in ambition and 
oonteinjkt for his enipIoycrH, was notoriously vain. Tlic large plans 
of tlic French governor and tliu conHidcr&blc success w'liien he 
uttuined may bo deemed suJlcient cover fur Bomc uersonsl frailties, 
'riic accusation of duplicity cannot be driiiod, aJtlicn/gh it is goin^ 
too fu to brand the repudiation of the treaty of La BourdonnaiB 
a.% an act of * atrocinun porlidy Dupltux hu<l a good case against 
tlio a<ln)iral. who rated hie oincial powers too high. Rutting tlist 
afTalr aiildc. there is no douht tliat UupUdx whs ijronc to tortuous 
intrigue «mcl too ready to use tl^c disreputable trickery practised 
by the decadent Indian princes of his tiinc. lU was content to 
be a KowSb or SQbad&r, without much regnrd for veracity. Bis 
morality in money matters was of a low standard, ond his wife, 
a Portuguese hau*castc, was a shameless bribcHsker. Eupleix 
was not gifted with mflitary talents, and was reputed to be some* 
what IficKing in persoziAl courage, fie was a capable adiDinistrator, 
but failed as a statesman mainly because he could not adjust the 
measure of his grand schemes to that of his limited resources. He 
duserves creditTor Qie* dignilled fortitude witli wliich he received 
his abjupk dUmiasal. The hamlmeas displayed by Godchcu seems 
to ha^ been due, not to malignity, but to a genuine fear that 
Duplex might revolt. 

yiCjje of Kaidor All. Wliiie in the Peninsula the conflict 
'between the Freneli and English was In progress and in Ecngal 
events of equal or greater importanec were bappenlog, which will 
narrated presently, a new and formidable power under a Mu* 
hommadan prince was growing up in the south. The Mysore 
country, roughly equivalent to tlie mediaeval Hoy sola kingdom, 
had been included in the empire ef Vijayanogar. When that 
empire was broken up in 156^the territory of Mysore gradually 
passed under the rule of tho Hindu Wo^eyar dynasty. That 
dynasty In the middle of the eighteenth century hadlost’ibs energy, 
and its weakness offered an opportunity to a bold adventurer. 

Such ao adventurer was Heudar (Hyder) AM, bom in 17^ the 
son of an ofheer of the Mysore Government. He secured tli^Favour 
of bfanjar^, the powerful minister, by organizing a small body of 
trodhs better equipped than the rest or the Mj&'s army. His 
appointment in 1TS5, when he was thirty‘three years of age, as 
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Faujdir or commandant of DindiguJ may be rcfardcd as tho 
t^ginning of Jiis lucoetaful career. At a later date be received tlic 
diiirict of Bangalore as his jdgfr and became conimandcr*in>c}Ucf 
of the Mysore army. In 1T01, tlie year of Phnlpat and tlie AH 
of Pondieherry, he controlled directly more than half of the domi¬ 
nions of his nominal sovereign and actually was ruler of the wliole 
kingdom. His fortunes then underwent a temporary eclipse, but 
two years later, in 1708, iio emerged victorious. 

*0 Fat* of Khandt RAo. A ounnlnff Bralimim nruned Khandfi 
.Rio who owed his advancement to llaidar AU liad ]>rcHuihc<l to 
Join his patron's enemies. WJicn the combination was defeuted, 
'KikndA liew wn» given up ami conAiwcl; nucl his olllciiil HcrvnritH as 
well as liljnself were of eourso |)]mMlccc(l to tlto ntjorwt extrnt of ihiir 
means. Bofei« It Itsd been determined thnc Xutnlfi llnw slicnitd lic Bn^ 
Kodered, a joint n>es<age wiui Knt to lly<ler fruni ilw (UJu nml liic Indica 
of Che polaee praying for tnercy biwnrtl* fliul iinf(»rfnnnU^ )rian jw u [»n'ljn)i* 
nary to the ad/iietment of piililic (vHiUn. n)*<U'r n'lHied ttiut «uiul8 
Row was i)ls old servant, and timt he wnciht :ii»t «miJv xpnn> iiix life, hut 
elisrlili itim like a narroqiict; u Ctrni uf ciMJcurnu'iit {'nrnrrujjj iji isnm'rxins 
with women, from that bird being a ruvnuiitc jroi in tliu linmna of tliv 
wealthy. When lie was nfterwivnb gently mlnjortlxlkcd nf bin aevciity to 
Kund8 Hew, j>e ironloally replied tikaC lie hud oxnctly lu<pt Iila mml ( 
and that they were at liberty to Inspect his iron tugf utkI the rIc>o un<l milk 
allotted fer bis food; for such was tlie faU to which ha Imd UuomiKl 
Kiindl Bow for the remainder of his mlscmblo life.* 

The unhappy captive survived for n yenr. In 17A0, wlion RobKon 
WON writing, the cam containing the dead man's bones w{w stiU 
to be seen in tho public baaaar of BangaloK. 

, Conquest sued tack of Badadr. In the same ycur, 178?, which 
saw the defeat of Khandfi Hfto. Ilaiclar All conquererd Bcdiinr 
(Dednore), now represented by a petty country town or largo 
village enUod Nagar in Uie western {>art of the Mysore State, but 
then a place of such importance that Wilks felt Justlllcd In do- 
eoribing it as' tlie most opulent commercial town or tliu coxt; oigJit 
miles m olroumfcrenoc, and full of rich dwollinga*. Tho onmo 
autlior afhrrns tliat tlio booty ' may, without risk of exaggcrnticiii, 
be estimated at twelve millions sterling'. 

Tile huge figure siiggcuts scepticism, but Wilks was in a good 
position to Judge and no mAterlals exist for forming u cloa<>r 
estimate.^ Halaar All always spoke of tlic BcdnDr wm<iAU as 
Ahe foundation of all his subsequent ffrefttness*. 

/ *CSLr««r of Haidar AU, 1766^9. The death of tlie RAJ ft of 
/ Mysore In April 1708 still fuiCllrr increased tlie power of tho 
^ upstart, who ruthlessly plundered the palace, altliough he went 
through the form of recognizing a new Rftjft. , 

The following three years wore occupied by obscure complicated 

' Hark Wilks, P.R.S., colonel and mBjoT.fiencral, wss born about ITC© 
and died in 1$S1. He quitted India in 1808, having been Resident In 
Hyson Itotn ISO®. Previously he had heJd vuioui ofHees at Madras. 
Toe first volume of his great b^k was published in IfllO, 
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intrigues &nd CjrUts m ‘frbicJi Muhainmad AU, the scoundrcily 
Sftw&b of the Cuotttio i the corrupt and wvuk govemmeot of 
Mftdrai, his tools und abettori; the vaciUatingNisain ; the grvedy 
Mar&thj,s ; and ambitious Haidur AJi were concerned in varying 
eoniblnations. In 1737 the Nizsni and Iluidar AJi, who Itad 
joined forces for tJie moment, were severely defeated at Trinomalai 
uy Colonel Joseph Smith, liut the incllioivnt rogicei at tlie Presi* 
dency so mismanaged tJic war tliat early in 1700 Haidar A!i 
appeared under the walla of Madras, and dictated a treaty providing 
for tiie mutual restitution of eon^ursta, and binding cucli party 
to help the other if attacked. Tlius ended the First Mysore 
War, 

Double geverazneat. The * double government * of the Madras 
Coutivil und tiiu Naw&b ut that time was quite ox ba<l as or worse 
tiun the almilnr amngcinenla in force In Jlvngul between 1757 
uiicJ 177^, Corruption woa raJTqnmt. anil the country woa Jiorribly 
opjircMBC^l, Wilks, wj\e hul nu intlmato knowlcogo of all tlie 
pcrMuiw conoemed. obaorviit tliat 

'U\<3 slrnnge iH>iiiblnBtiun of vlcj<nis nrnkiijp'mcnui, corrupt inHucnoc, 
nnil polltlcHl IncBiNioity wlddi dlrcotod tliegcncrn) jnensiirci onhe Govern* 
moiit of UikUnuf liavo been too cunstuntiy traced to demand recapituktion ^ 


CHUONOLOOY 
TM Ff<'ieh SttUfinenu 

QstabMshment of tlio Prondi Knet India Company (La Cempagnle 


(les Jndes orientalcs).13M 

Poundallon of Poadlcl>erry.7074 

Dutch OccupaUvn of PokiJlchcrry.ISOg-O 

Dupkix bceume Governor of PonUic^ierry . , . . . 3748 

Ileeull of Du{>leix . . • ' *. 17041 


Thf Firtt A"$l«-FT«neh War 
(War of tht Aualriau Suce£$$iQn) 

Madras eapturccl the Prericli.17sl0 v 

britisli attack on Pondicherry tcpulecd; tmity of Alx*ln*Chni>clle 

dcBtli of Asaf Jlh, MIsam . 1745 \ 

Restoriition of Madras to tlio Rngilaii; dentil of Anwnru*(l din, 

NuuHb of the Cnmatlo . • . . 1749 ' 


The Sectmd Angl^FTmcJt War 
(uni^oUil) 

Siege of Triddnonoly by Chanda Snhib and the French; defence of 
^ Aroot liy Clive ......... 17611 

*Triehinopnly fliven up by the French ; death of Chanda Saliib *,«tfi^l758 ! 
Recall or Dupicix and end of the war , . , . * *, X754i' 
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Tin Third Angfo-Freruh War 
(TAe Seoen Ytart' War) 

War teftn 

CiiunikmogOTV taken by CIitc luid Watson ; tbe N’ottbem SorkAre 

oecupted by Bussy. 

lAlly arrived Is India \ enpturcd fort St. David, &e.: Hiilcd to take 
Madras : Cot. Fordc occupied tiie Nortltcm Surkirs . ^ 

Battk of Wundiwasli.^ 

Fait of Fcmdicberry. 

Capture of Uanjilu by the Brltieh. 

Fcbce of Paris: end of the Seven Veara’ War .... 
Execution of HaJI/ ......... 


Haidar ^11 and Ike Firrl Mnwa War 

Haidar All bom. 

Huiiiar Alt appointed Fuigdir of Dimlljjul . . . . • 

Huldoi Ail I)ccante matter of Myaora ...... 

DuCeat of KbandS Rfio by Hiiidar Ali; eapturo bjhI Knek at IMitQr 
De(ci\t of ILddni Alt and the Sianm by Col. .Towpb Sndtii ut 
Trinomalol 

Treaty of Madras ; end of the war ...... 

AuTiiouTute 


It Is unnecessary to describe the welbkaown ftencrol histories by Miu, 
TaoKHToy, Mananwex, Ao. Ibe small book by P. E. Houkktv, /liataru 
cj India to the End of tte B, I. Co. (in Historical Geography of ti>c Britlsu 
£>ependencies. Ctarendon Press, 1916). is a ^neralfy sound and judicious 
summary of the history of the period treats in tilts cliuptcr and of tlw 
whole Anglo-Indian history to 1858. 

The story of the Pren^ Settlements is best told in P. Kabppbum, 
La Compa^nie dit Indte Orieniatea (Paris, CheDofTMl, 2803); ondll. Wbdbr, 
La Compagnlo Ffonf/iue tUs Indt$ (Paris, Rousseau, 1004). 

Tlie Isadi^ authority on Dupieix Is P. CnbTni;, Duplefa: (PiiriK, Knciictti*, 
loot). G. En Mallcsoh's work, Ilitforu of the Frtneh in India (1st cd., 
1807; 2nd ed.. Edinburgh, Grant, 2S{)d), has mueh merit, but is more 
French titan the Frenclr and spoiled by adulation of Dupleix. It wa.« 
written wiUi very imperfeet knowledge of the documents in Paris. Hio 
same author's views are expressed on a smaller scale in Z>vplei« (Kulcrs 
of India, 1890), and reaffirmed by T. Hakont, Ihtpfeia, Pans, 1881. 

Slringfr £aier<R» hy Col. J. Bidoulpu (London, Murray, 1001) is a good 
little book, with an excellent portrait of Dupfeix. 

Copious details of the Anglo-French wars in the peninsula will Ite found 
in R.‘Daub, A IHUora of ihs jVt'AVarv Ac. (London, JT88, 

ITTB) ; > and in U. Wilks, Sketehu of the SoulA of India, Ac. (Tvmdon, 
7810, 1817). Both those works rank as first-ciass original authnrltics. 
Wilks gives an excellent aeeount of Haidar A1I. 

Tito scarce Life of llwkr Alt^ by Captain Fkakcis Robsok (London, 
Hooper. 1770); and the anunymous compilation, Mmtfirt of Ctounr 
Imlifi (London. Kleman, t7d6), have been consulted, besides other works. 
//aiV23r .4 a and r^fl SuKaa by Lswin BaBownmo (Rulers of Indio, 1898) 
U a vahoible book, illirralnaced by accurate local knowledge. 

* Onae was corrupt ond extortionate j see VeaHtea of Old Madras, 
vol. il, especially p, 518. 
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Banga! afhikjis; Siriiu«d daula; battlea of PIsstey and Buxar; tlio 
* double govcrnzucot'; tlie fomino ol 1770. 

liOv stoadard of public life. In the cifthtcentli ocntuTy. during 
tlie anarcliictd period wiiicli intorvencd betMcpn tlic dcatli <u 
Aurongzeb and tho eetabtiidtmcnt of the BrilisU euprcniucv, the 
chatacter of Uie princes and other public nun of India hud sunk 
to on cAremeJy low level. Neurly all Uie notable men of that 
ago lived vicioiiii lives, stained by gross acn»u(Uity. ruthless cruelty, 
Olid insatiable greed. 

Nawib Shu|*&u-d dm. One of the few good men of that 
evil time whn Sjnil*aii*d din, the iSQbadur or governor of the 
coRtent provinces irem 1725 to 1788, who is recorded to have 
been ' universally regretted os a man of strict veracity, general 
jilkiiunihmpyt un<l unbounded liberality', llis adniinlatratlon 
of tlie pn»vliiec'S wax nutrked by impartial justice, and he refrained 
from udvancihg pretensions to Independence, being content to remit 
rcpdurly tins tribute due to hlN sovereign at Delhi. 

Usurpatioa of AUahvai^dl Rh6p. ^arfarfiz IChin, the son and 
sueecssoc of tiutt admirable ntan, was seruinilotia in performing 
all tlio cerenioiiics of his religi<kn, but indi/Teront and inoapabie 
a$ a ruler. At the time af nis accession the governor of lUhlr 
was a brave, able, and unscrupulous oniecr, named MTrz4 Muham¬ 
mad AM, but better known by bis title of Allalivardl (or AlTvardl) 
KtiSn, who had been raised from obscurity by Shuj'fiU'd dfn, 
and liad been appointed by him prime minister. 

Allahvardi KnSn, taking advantage of the troubles resulting 
from Nadir ShSh's Inviialon, and basely Ignoring the <febt of 

( [ratitude due to the son of his patron, revolted. SarfsrBz Kh&n 
laving been killed In the ensuing buttle, Allaiivardf Khan took 
hie scat upon the vacant provincial throne. He Jiad previously 
bought from tbe corrupt court of Delhi letters patent appointing 
him governor of tbo eastern provinces. Having secured oondona* 
tion of Ills r<*belliAn and usurpation by furth<'r lavish presents tu 
Muhammad Sh&h and his courtiers, he never sent a rupee of tribute 
again, and ruled until the end of his life as an independent sovereign. 

AUahvardl Khin as Nawib. For eleven years Allah vardi 
Kh&n WHS mainly occupied in efforts to repef the plundering 
inrotuls of the MarMItaa, who overran all Bongal to the west of 
the Canges ut one time or anotlicr. In 1742. CgjcuttA being 
threatened, the Bnghsh fnliabitants caused to be dug tha imperfect 
fortllleatioo known as the Maratha Ditch, which long formed the 
boundary of tlic settlement. Two years later the NawSb secured 
a Cempora^ respite by the treacherous massacre of Bhfiskar Hflo 
Pundit, with nineteen of his retinue. More definite relief was 
attained in 1751 at the cost of the cession of Orissa (Cuttack] and 
the promise to pay twelve lakhs of rupees aimunJly as the ehaulh 
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Qf Beng&l. OrisscL leouiincd under tlie heel of the banditti tintU 
1809> The Matftthu never attempted to cstablisli iiuy civil 
ddmini«tratlon in the province, being content to &11 o>t tliu local 
chiefs to rule as they best oould, subject to the ueccetdly of satibfying 
BO far as poBsible tSe boundless rapaeUy of tlic robber state. 

Allahvardr Khan in bis latter days, being tlien between seventy 
and eighty years of age, sliowcd tlie weakness of on old iiiun by 
bestowing cToting aiTeotion on his grandson, Mu%& Malimud (or 
Muhammad), infamous under JiU titlo of Sirftju*d daula. The 
young man, who n-aa the son of the Nawilb’j! youngest ilnnghtcr, 
a dissolute woman, was almost wholly evil,* In I T5fl, when lie 
hod dared to revolt against his grandihtbcr, the* dulUKI not only 
allowed no resentment, but con Armed tliu you Ill's nglit of HucPOSHiou 
and allowed him to control tlic government. Alluhvurdi KhUii 
to some extent atoned fur bis many iiolitKal crimes by a atrkaly 
moral private life, an<l by carcnilfy rcgulnted administralion 
niucli better tlian that of moat of tlie contemponiTy j>rincvh. Rut 
he was in Uis eightieth lunar year when liu cli(*cl in April and 

for some time previously iiod bccumc inclliclcnt. 

He had declined to act on oil vice to expel the Engdslt nicrcliajits 
from his dominions and is reported to have used tills rrtnarkablo 
language : 

^ Wliat have the English done against me that I sliouM use them 111 T 
It is iww diThcuit to extinguish Are on land, but should the sen be in ILumcs, 
whn,dan put them out ? ’ 

Sir&ju'd da\da. Siraju*d doalo, then about twenty^ 
^ght years of age, succeeded to his grandfather's tlironc without 
* much serious opposition, althougli liis vices were notorious.’ 
Disregarding the old man’s sage counsels concerning the strangers 
who had come across the sea, the young Nawab longed to scli^u 
the riches of the foreign merchants, whicJi were niagruAud by rcfnirt 
far beyond t])e reality. Grievances aulTicicnt to give a plausible 
' excuse for war were not wanting. The tiny EngliHli factory ut 
Kftsimbdzfir (Cossimbasar) near Murshld&bad, tlic capiCul of Ibuignl, 
Was easily taken, and Sirftju*d daula moved on CaWtta with un 
army of about 50,000 men. The settlement was ill prepared for 

' The CuttQck (ICaUk) province wos distinct from the part nf Orfem in 
British bands, comprising ti>« Midnaput District und [mn of Ilooghiy 

* l« the tract by .S. C. Barman and B. N. Banerjl entitled 
ef Bfrtgal, Caloutu, fitter t Co., 101S, 

» The statement that Siriju*d daula was only nineteen at the time of 
rus deatli is found in Otme and most books, but Buateed jed. ^ p. 7> makes 
bim to be about g5_yttn old ' at the bme ©f hts accee^in. That must 
be nearly correct, fvTneTfta^rebellftd six yean earlier, and he could not 
Jiay® done so at the age of twelve or thirteen. Ives (p, 154) says : ‘He 
hod not puite compUate<l his 2.tth year, and but one at Ms reign, when he 
thus fell* Iaw of Lauristoft writes : ‘TeUe fut la fin de Soiciadjotdola, 
a la fleut de son flge, oyant a peine 25 ons' (Mmoire, ed. Martineau t 
Paris, larosc, lOld). But he was really 20 or ;I0 Past and Present 

xh.344). 
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reeiitance. The fortlftcatlonR liwl been ncjficcled and ^’cre com- 
maDded by private lion sea M’Jiicli liad bc<'n aIlow(>d to up 

close to the woUa. ‘TJic ^rriROn did not amount tot^vo lituidrcd 
not more than a tliird of tJicir number were Siiropcans, nnd fevr, if 
, any, had ever been in action.’ The ntiJitia iinOcas and de- 
soon after the siege began. A detcrnuix'd enemy could 
have taken the place in on hour. TJie Na^vfih ajiiieercd licfor<> tlic 
town on Juno 16, ecjulvaJcnt to the J7tli of Muinnr.fin. the montJi 
of theMuliammadan faxt. On the l&tU of tliat montli the out)>nsU 
were captured, The final capitulaii<in took ))laee in the afternoon 
of June 20. Katnaa£n 81. Mr. Drake, tlie governor, a p4’a<eful 
merchant, wlio at tJic beginumg of the operaUon*, accorriing to 
Stewart, ‘ luwl not bctrnyc<l any xl^na of pcTKoiial fvnr. but cx- 
p<»Hvil Ilia perxon on the rainpartaili<l not iimliUain liia courage to 
tlic cud, lie was afraid of being ]>nt to dcntli if cnjiturcd, yielded 
to disgraceful panic, and slipped away down the river In a nltip, 
accompanied by tlic Commandant an<f all llioM: who could get on * 
bor^ the vessels. Mr. It olw^^ . a member of iiie CotmeiT, woa 
thus left behind wlfli about 100 £im>pcans. lie too, it was 
alleged, would have embarked *1? lie could, but was unable to 
do so. lie tlicn mode o gallant and determined defence for a 
sliort time, until he wus forced to capitulate on the aftcinoon of 
June 20.^ 

, Tto'^Uck Hole’ tragedy. It is unnecessary’ to repeat in 
OTtSil the oft-told story of the horrors of the Block Hole. Bui it 
is indispensable to observe tliat recent attempts to discredit the 
story as an invention are not well founded. Tlie incident ccTtninly 
occurred, altliougli sunie uncertainty may cxirt* concerning one 
or otlier detail. TIic NawSb was not personally and <lirectly 
responsible for the atrocity, lie left the disposal of the priHonors 
to a suboniinate who fore<*<l them all into a tlifling guanl-room, 
borely twenty feet N<inare, an<l not large enough to hold a quarter 
of tlie AUbougli the Nawftb did not nersonaUv order the 

barbarous tri’ntment of Iuh prifioners, he did ncit either reprove 
bis o/TiceTa for tlielr cruelty or express any regret at the tragio 
result. It is generally jftivtcd that.J46 were put in for the nifuit, 
of wliom only 2 S, including one lody, eanR nut alive in the morning; 
but the exact number of the sufferers is not ctrtain, and thcro U 
good reason for believing that the prisoners conOned fnviuded 
serrral women of whom only one Burvived, 

* y^The ft^tivoa at Falta. The fugitives from Calcutta landed at 
^PsltfL now In the Diamond Ilarhoui Niibriivision, tlie site of an 
old Dutch factory on tlie Hooghly, a considerable distance below 
the capital, and tlicrc poRsed a miserable lime until they were 
relieved in the following .January. Many pcrisjied from a maJignent 
fever. Mr, Drake dispatched a small vessel with news of the 
disaster to Ma<lTas, wjicre the tidings caused mu eh excitement 
and debate. It so happened tliat Admiral ‘Watson with a small 
British squadron was then at Madras, and had Clive, now a c<ilonel, 
with him. Tlie squadron had sailed from England early in 1754. 
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0]i«ria expedition. Clive, who Iiftd home in 1753 
after hie euceesses in the iinolTicial war In tiio soiiDk. reCtirncd 
in 1755 and landed at Bombay with t])ree companies of the king's 
artillery intending to operate with tlie aid of the MarUthSe against 
the French. Tlie peace or truce negotiated by GodeJieu nod 
Saunder® leaving rendered Itoetilitics against the French impuesible, 
the civil, naval, and military authorities agreed tliat thv oppor¬ 
tunity should be seieed of rooting out the nent of troublesome 
pirates at Gheria or Vjjayadurg, an exoeUent harbour on tJie coast, 


GilERlA FORT 


170 miles south of Bombay. The expedition was entirclv success¬ 
ful, and the important stronghold vras captured at tlie exiiense of 
no more than twenty killed and wounded on the British side. 
About 290 ‘ pieces of oaooon' were taken with much other valuable 
booty.' 

Bipkflt. with nine dependent villages, was ceded by the Mar&th&s, 


ana thus 


‘ became the first British poasessian on the mainland of western India. 
It was renansed Fort Vietona, and was highly valued as supplying Bombay 

I Sumon Ives gives a vivid account of the Gheria operations illus^ted 
by good plates. ' 
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vltb provisions, and sJso us oftordinfi; tlic {iiIidLifHnis a clintige of nir and 
scene.' 

Th^fortresa of Gloria was made over to the Marsthus. 

Bacaptvira o< Calcutta. \Vat8on and Ctive sailed from Cl^crJa 
to Madras, wlicrc tl^ey lieard the l>ad news from Bcogal. The 
local auUioritlci^, as early us Julv ‘20 (Orn>c), had sent a detadiment 
of 230 or 2i0 n>en ujmIit Major Kilpatrick to RengnI, hoping tJtat 
it would 1)0 in time to Klieve CulvuUa, the full of which was not 
known until August 6. The clhimtc and venditions at FnH& were 
flo deadly tlmt nearly all the men iwriRlitd. According lo IvpR, 
only uhtujt thirty were alive an<l ten fit for duty when tlic larger 
relief force Arrived in Deeemher. After two immths’ debate Clive 
* was flcleeted to eoniiimiul tlu' land forecs Uisnatched witli VVatsen’s 
ships. Tlic R(|nu(lron Kitiled from Madras on (^l<il>er 16. The voyage 
wrtK <iifiiciiJt Aiul dongerons «kwmg to the uiul tlio strengtli 

of tlic cunviilh. wj Wiiit the expedition did not reach Fait6 until 
Deceiiiher 14, A series <if scicoohnfiil oporalfons brought the 
blii(3s imtler the walla of Fun WilliniH on Jniuiary 2, 3757. Tl)e 
<netijy cvneuutetl tlie fort wilJiout hcrlons resistance, wnl Admiral 
WatMia replace*'! tliu runaway llrake in his oftlcc ah governor. 
Tlic town (if IlDOghly (Ilfigll) wax tlien Htormed- Tlic admiral 
dispatched an 'dMcer tu KngUuic) witli the news in a tiny xJoop of 
only 66 tons. At Uie jircscnit time a stcomcr <it 5,000 tons is con* 
Bidercilfo be rather xniull to carry tlie CoIcnUa mail- 

Ckmtirs of Ghaudaxsagora. The eommonderx now ])a<l to 
codsidcr the problem of meeting the Nawab, who was niareiiing 
from MurshId&bAd witli a large army. Complicated negotiati<»De 
ensued, fully narrated and dIuHtruted by documents in the vivid 
pages of Surgeon Ives- War with Kranec having begun again, the 
hcct un<icr Watson and the trcioiis under Clive took the Frencli 
settlement of OiAndcmagorc in Mnrc)i, after it s|iiritcd rexistance 
which caused many naval caxuHitivs. Clive (lc>xvriU*<l tlie place 
as being ‘a Inrgc, rich, and tljnVjng colony', of which the loss 
was ‘ an incxproHsIblc blow to the French Comjiany The French 
inhabitants mostly took refuge in the Dutch settlement of Chlnsfira 
adjoining Ilooghly. Later, in 1750, A stem decree commandcd 
the utter demolition of the buildings, public and private. We 
have scon that the same poliev was pursued at Pondieherry 
when it was taken in 1761. Both towns had to be rebuilt after 
thens«boof 1708. 

vLsPIoi with ^Gr J*aJar. The danger from the French liaving 
tlius boon removed, the admiral renewed his corresponffence with 
the Navrib, who, in February, had signed a treaty, which each 
party accused the other of violating. 

In June, Clive, supported by Mr. Watts, resolved to depose 
SlrftJu-d daula and replace faim by M7r J‘afar, who had married 
Allanvardt Khfin's sister, and was now engaged in a secret plot 
against his young master. Mir J'afar accordingly executed a 
treaty, which was signed on the British »de by Admiral Watson, 
CoIoriM Clive, and CounBeDora Drake and Watts. 
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' Tlia forged treaty. This’ “was the occitfion on wlxieh Clive 
devised tJie notorious trick played on Amipcl\aft<l (Omiohund), 
the rich Sikh banker, who was eoneemed in the plol, bxit bad 
th eatened to divulge it. unless his alienee was bought by a pav* 
ment of thirty lakhs, or three millions of rupees, subsoqucntly •• 
reduced to two millions. After the battle of Piasficy Oivc doct lved 
the banker by showing Jxlm a forged duplicate containing the 
promise of payment, wlildk was omitted from tI>o orlginitl genuine 
treaty- His signature was tlicn appended bv Mr. LiisJkington under 
Clive's direction. It is impossible to justliy Clive’s action in tins 
matter, and tlic special pleading of the ontliors who haveattrmpt«*d 
to defend tbe fraud is sophistic^. Amirchnnd ut the time nnturully ^ 
was overwikclrncd with disappointment, but ti)e stoiy tiint lie lo(.t 
his reason Is untrue. Subsequently he resimicd buKineNS with 
the Bngllsh, and in his will bcqucHtUed n ccmKidcunble sihu to the 
PoundInig Hospital in London.* He also left money to the Sikh 
alirine of Guru Gobind, 

The secret agreement with Mtr reiuhn-tl a f gljt with the 

Nnwab inevitable. Accordingly, on Juno 1U ('live wroW u long 
letter reproaching Ixlm for various dolinquencicK. and <'nding with 
the intimation that as tho rains were amiroaching and un Hnawer 
could not be received In time, the wntcr found it necesNsiy' tn 
'wait upon* his correspondent immedlatcly. 

Battla of Plaaasy. The same day Clive marched nortliwnrcls. 

His small force consisted of about men in all, with ciglit " 
8ix*pouader guns, and one howitzer, or two, according to Omip. 
The fort at Katwa (Cutwa) was yielded by the enemy witiiout 
serious resistance, and a wdcome addition to the i^ippfies of tiic 
British force was obtaioed, Tbe Kawdb's army, said to ecmpriiie 
^fUlOO foot, 18,000 horse, and about flf^ ^uns of heavy calibre, 
entrenched orT^tTie bank of the BhigIratTii river near the village of 
PJassey.* On June Sd. CUve, after some hesitation whctlioriie sliouM 
fight at once or wait for the close of the rains, encamped in a mango 

5 rove which had partly disappeared in 1780 when Bcnncll drew 
is plan, and has now been wholly carried aw^ by tbe river. 
The traitor Mir J^afar was on the extreme left of tSe HawSb's line- 
The enemy’s intention was to envelop the small force under Clive’s 
command, but the manceuvre was oot successful. About three 
O’clock in tbe afternoon the Ka wSb’s host retreated to its cntrenciicd ' 
camp, being considerably hampered by the eumbrous heavy guns, 
each of which was drawn by forty or fifty pair* of oxen, many of 
which were killed, A sudden attacic by Eyre Cootc caused a general 

* 18,750 rupees ia 1702, then equivalent te about £2,000 ll'rcrctsry'a 
letter to author dated December 5. 1810^. The b&nkcr, (is Ormc poinrs 
out, owned the best houses in Calcutta and had maixy interests tJiere which 
he could not aJTord tn sacrifice, 

* Qive held a council of war. voting In the majority of thirteen for " 
penponing action, while Eyre Coots led tbe minority of seven. Meet 
writers slate that Ciivc changed Ids mind an hour later, but tlic papers ' 
used by Porrert (pve another account. 
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rout> the only people on the Na>v£b'e side wlio fon|!?iC at nil steadily 
hein^ a party of ‘vagabond Pwnelinien’ imtlcr n lender named 
Sinfray or St. Fraia. The rest of the boat lacked coitddcnee io 
their cause and failed to display courage or any other Hf)ldicrly 
quality. The pursuit wai continued for six niilcB. The KuwAh's 
whole camp wiUk tlie gunH, baggage, cle|kJ)aiits, and horses fell 
Into the liands of the viclora, Wliose loss wus extrenuOy sniall, 
amounting to nboac 2ft killed and 40 or 50 wounded. Tlic enetiiy 
were supposed to have lost about five hundred kilie<l. Including 
their best general. MTr Madan. wlioae death nt an early sUgo of 
the contest much discouraged the Nawub an<l Ids tr<K>px.' Aa 
a battle the flgltt at Plaasey does not draerve critirnl exainlinvti<m. 
Mr^'oftr took cars to do notliing but wait aii<l sou wlileli *l<iu 
w^ild win. 

/ Rsaulit ol ths battl*. However cunleni|itildc lUe hultlc miglit 
apm^nr tn a pn>fc«si«mal soldier, it wan Nunicieul t« dwidc tiie fate 
01 nengal, and. in a sense, orull India. 

Sir&jusl rlauln Hod starving niul nhnost nnkcil, hut Hmituiuuik>d 
by Lutfu*n nisIL. im wife or favourite eonenbinc, whoNu ildelHy 
easts a gleivm uf light on u dark and unpleasant story. Near 
Ri^maliCu he was betrayed by man In whose liut he Juul tnken 
re/uge, and wss brought hack to MitrshId&bAd, whore MTr J'ufar's 
son Minn enuaed him to be brutallv hacked to degU|» 

MTr J'star received the reward o^ his treason, iiM was ftirinally 
ins Tailed sa Nawhb by Clive, who exerciaed tlie real power. It is 
only fair to remember that Mir J‘afar had been grossly insulted by 
S Irij u'd daula, and that hi* treachery was not »Utogel h er u n provoked. 
The new ruler was mods to pay well for hla pruniotinn. Cllvo and 
the other ofRoials ooncerned olotAlned largo sums for tliemselvcs, 
while the eompenaatien duo to tJ)e liOiabltonts of Calcutta for 
their losoos was calculated on a liberal scale, beyond Uie Immedlato 
capacity of the provincial treasury, which oontalned far less than 
hod been supposed. Cii'.^ received the gi|mntic aum of £S84.(VH>, 
and mrmbera of council (rom £8n.&00 to mO,000 each. A little 
later CMve also obtained from the Ksw&b an assignment of revenue 
on the lands south of Calcutta, which was known os * Clive's 
j dgfr *, and breught in nearly £80,900 a year. Duplcix, It rn'dV b6 
relR^bered. had enriched himself In similar fnslilon. ^uch 
tran sac lions were not condemned by tlie public opinion <if tlic ogo 
os they would be now. but discussion oi their rnomlitv may bo 
deferred until Clive's character os a whole comes undn review. 
Tiie exactions certairviy imposed an excessive burden on the ftnanees 
of Bengal snd from that point of view wrre politically wrong and 
iojurious. 

Tb# * Twenty •tour Porganas The somewhat complicated 

• The Hsura concerning the strength of the armies, the details of the 
forces, and the number of casualties vary slightiv In dlherent conUmporary 
authoritim. The Nawib certsinlv had numbon twenty^fold those of 
Crive, not to speak of his huge park of heavy artillery oppoeed to Cbve't 
niae ot tea liWe pieces. 
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transaction* which pave tlic Comiwny tlic ripbts of a zciiiTnihlr 
or lanOliOlrfcr, not those of a xovcrrfKn. over a larpc trac^t near 
Calcutta au<l 1«J to the ^rant of ‘ Cljve’n ’ art* hwt clcKTibed 
ia tlic precise lAnciiape <if a writer In Uie Jmperial Oasttfter (g.t. 
‘ Twenty‘four ParponuK '): 

* After tlic iNittk of I'lnaboy In 1T&7, tfie Nuwfili Kflxim of nei>^), 

UTr Jnfuf. ceded to tire ICast liidfn Cninpiiay a tnict of country which 
lav |iriiicipu)!y to tfic Moutli of Cnlcutto (uid coniprf-ed nhotit >102 Kqii&re 
mheH» known ih the sAMiindArl tif Cnleiitta, or tlie Twenty*four PjiruiinnH 
S/itnlrtfi/lrU Under tlijn gniiil the CAni|Uiiiy iic(|Uired tfie rl^litM iifu £/im(n* 
ddfi* nnd hi tlio fidlowliitf 1 ,‘eHr tlipv olitnincd ftnm 11 >e eini»er<ir*B <>Mrf 
nlhcer a uitiinl, which |>iirllc'iiiurl£i'd f)ie IuikI* jiehl hv Iheni itnd 

the uwsexMinent uC UN.li,2U,l>ftK, c(|iijvidei>t to neurlv £8(<,<K)0 ut 
tluiC lime. Ill tlic> cinju'ror mnllnTH^tl thi> ^niiit hy Ji jnrnt^n whieli 
I lie l'tMH(iiniy u ihtih’IiiiiI heiKnhle JiiriNilictuMi nvi>r (he hiiul. Meun* 
vrhile, liy n ile(><l <if vift cu'cidiil in ITSU l.onl (*llw Imd Itceii prcfienicO. 
uH a rewnnl hir Mervleeu n'niWn*cl liy )iImi to the Kuwait Mfr .lafar. wlt)i 
the n*viniii(' of t)ie l>liitn<’tdne from the <Vjn){isny ; iitid 1 ]iIh iiiim continued 
ti» Ik' |iiL<d (n lihn Mil (iIh ifanith hi lt7<^ when, hv h ched tmnrtloncd hy tlie 
Mii^liid enifX'hir, tin* wjirile jinrijrielit>*y rijtntin (he land nnd revenues 
ivvi*rtrd to the (Viniixiiiy.* * 

It la ncccaNioy to nilil dint the Uumjinny. after Rcimc hcsitatloA 
atui eontrnv<>riiy, IiikI freely Niinetloneil tlie (uijoymcnt uf thcyi^ 
incomo l)y inilll JjIx deiitJu niui (icc<'))t<*<rtl>o reversion when 
that event ahoiild occur. 

Dalaat o! tb* Sbftba&da aad tba Sutob. nttririir 17S0 tlie 
^h(khaCUIu» (IT Prince, lliu Miioiil enipernr’a Him. who wm in rchdlion 
against hia father* invaded BihAr, with the aid of the ruler of Oudii. 
l/itva used cfTcotitally the ('oinpany’a tron]ia to rqicl the invtaloiii 
and to sii|>pr<HN certain rebellionH. 

TJie aunic year saw an tinoniclal war with the Dutch whoae 
eniintry wan o/heiHlIy nt peace with Kiieinnd. Die endlcAt IntrimuA 
of the period included acervt nejiotiatiimM between the Thildt of 
ChiniQta and MTr Jhifar, the NawAb. who wr* iinrnay under hi* 
Rcw mAirrera.* The Dutch acttlcmcnt, it must Ik remembered * 
lay on the bank of the lloofflily cIunc to the town of that name, 
and m<irc than twenty mile* above Calcutta. Kirnt one Dutch 
ship arrived. About two monlha later six more fnmi Duiavia, 
'crammed with eoldiers', appeared In the river, and Mir J'afar 
held a formal reception of too Dutch AuthorlticH, who rnlixtcd 
troops, and addressed a threatening remonstranve to the govern¬ 
ment at Calcutta complaining of various griovanees. Die danger 
to the Brituth waa obvious, hut nerve was rer|ulrcd to meet a risk 

• The text of art. D of tlw treatv with MTr .T*uh)r f1TA7) Is i * All tiA jAod 
Ivins to the south of Calcuiu, as far as Kalpl, slinil be under tlic Zamindan 
ef the EAirlish Companv ; and all the Ofdorrs of tboae parts shall be under 
their JurisdicUon. The TCreniies to be paid by them (the Company) in 
tbe same manner with other Zamindsrs’ (Artehison, ed, 4, vol. {, p. 16 a). 

r Law of Loiunston, like earlier writers, notes that nothing st an IncJlsui 
court was secret. ‘ A peine la nabab a*t*li forma uu preset qiril cst aussitot 
spu du dernier do see esclaves * (V^nofre, p. 197), 
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4iic to tho hostile prcpar&tiona of a tcclmlcally frkndJy pow<rr. 
Clive took tlio responsibility on liimsclf un<l mmic all orrunffi iiu ntB 
to AgJit the Dutoii both on tJic wutcr oa<l on the innd. Jiu oou' 
scripted all the European and half-£)uro]>ciui men in Cnloiittu, 
aa well os tlic Armeniana, and so put nver\' peraon availalik' into 
the ftefd, to tiu; Qumber of 700 or 800. Colomd Fordo, who hutl 
returned from the succcsttfu] ex]>cdition to llie Xortliern Snrkni^ 
was placed in command of tho sn»all military force, while Captnin 
Wilson, with o squadron njuoh inferior to tJic enemy in HppurrQC 
stren^lt attacked the Hollanders’ aln'ps and eiijJttired (hoiu all. 
On the next day, November 25. Colonel Fordo ucMevitl un e^puil 
success. At a vjlingc oa(U<l Bi<Ierra bctw'cm Cl^untlcniHp^rc and 
Cliiosilra lie utterly defcate<l tlie niueh la^t^*r DtiLvh fierce iitKler 
the command of a French fiffloer. The uctliMX. wlm li wuk • short, 
bloody, and decisive', resulted in tlie etmiplvle siibmlssiou of iJic 
Dutch and tlicir Anal withdrawal from the lU hl of Indian pc>Mli<w. 
For that reu.>K>n the battle of Bidcrra, the vt>ry minm of whi<>li is 
seldom mentioned or remembered, lluH been f<'<*kofn*<l hy Coloni l 

a son among Uic Aftevn ilccisivc battles of India. ChinsAra 
sTt‘la tho possession of Holland, which retained it until 1H25. 
when it coded to the Oritiali Covernment in exchange for cerlulu 
settienydts in Sumatra. Tlio place now forms part of tlie town 

of Hatf&dy. 

fapartura of Giiva. In February VJfiO CUve, who had been 
fong desirous to quit India, sailed for Rngland, making over 
cJxarge to Mr. Kolwcll, pending the arrival from Mrulrrts of Mr. 
VanUttart, who had been appointed Governor of Bengal. The now 
Governor assumed offtco on July 27, 1760. Thus ended the 
memorable AisC administration of Clive, wliich may be reokone<i 
* as having lasted just tliree years ftom February 1757 to February 
2700. During that time, whatever hU oflicial desijjnatinn niiglit 
be, hit was the moving spirit. He was in his t)iirty*Aftii year, 
‘ in the midst of life's path’, when he departed from the stage on 
which he had played so brilliant a part. 

Tblbnte to the navy. While tlie conquest of Bengal and the 
impression of Dutoh hostility must always be credited mainly 
Ao Clive, the writers and readers of history often forget and ignore 
the l^g* sh^vre in the operations taken by navy, The transi>ort 
of the relieving force from Madras to FaltS and up the river to 
Calcutta was a triumph of seamanship, the mcrie of which can bo 
realized fully only by perusal of the details furnished by Surgeon 
Ives. The skill and gallantry displayed by the naval force In the 
at^k m Chandema|ore have never been surpassed, and the 
defeat of the Dutch ships was an equally brilliant achievement, 
Admiral Watson, who had done so much to recover Calcutta, 
UJifoTtunately died of a malignant fever two months after IHaatey 
at tire age of forty*three. The character of Charles Watson 
remained unstained diirfug thirty years of hortourable service. 
No action of his calls for either regret or apology. His friend 
was justlAed when he wrote that ' in a word, no man ever lived 
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more esteemer!, or died more regretted tbfto AdtD^r»3 W&tron'. 
}lii merits nmeivod due rveugnition from his couotry. A a)onu- 
ment to hU memory was mc(«d in Westn^mstcr Ahl>e>* at the 
cost cf tlio Fast iAdia Company, aswi hts soa was created a 
l>aron^. 

A tlma of temptation. Wc now turn to tJu: doings of men who 
were not dcscrv’mg of much esteem wJmi sdire oi mvvU regret 
when dead. Tlieir faiLings, wJikb look so black on the page of 
history, were in Urge measure the cHiteome of Uie extraon) inary 
circumstonoes in which they were pUced by events whuUy uncx- 
pcctcd. TIte niercJisQta sad factors of tJie Company, trainc'd 
solely with an eye to biiiuncas cundueted in a country w}iere 
piillic opiniou w)U( wanting to elieck abiwea. and aceuMc)cncd to 
(iu(d witii corni|it. unMTU|»uJuu8 cdttcisU, whose favour Oicy had 
liven wont to court Uy uitriguc luid bribery, Middcnly found them* 
selves iiuiatcrv of nu cri»nn<«us territo^ and in & p<>6ilion to make 
an<i unmake Idnga. Itichcs were to ^ bad for the asking, itay, 
without iUiking. Tbc Huldcn slBuerKY tlutist ujion the Calcutto 
eommuuity by the iuviHh contficnaation (isklforthe losHCsmutaincd 
at tlic iitue of the cajilurc of tJic city sad the huge ‘ presents ’ 

i ;ivvn by the new Nuwub aa the price of his eJevation turned the 
icud" of all, and hnl W a MTunible for riches which broaght into 
painful iiroRiiAencc Utc evil features of human natore. G^tlemcn, 
who in tiic ortlinury eourae of naluir would have been content 
to retire as successful trailers and cod IhHr days in rcKpoctable 
obscurity, were tempted to sell tlieir soids for gain and so cODdemoed 
to leave for the scorn cif posterity names tarvislicd by the stain of 
ignoble greed. The temptsiion was great and we must not be 
surprised thst it was too much fur Uic virtue of most of tlie persons 
exposed to its snares. 

The unpleasant details of tlir period, and especially of Uic yehrs 
during Clive's absence in Kogland,which, uafortuoatcly.have been 
Kcorded fully, may be paMcd over liglitly in a book like tins. 
The scandals which oeeurred were almost ioevilable, and it is well 
to remember tii&t they lasled only a short time. From 1772 a 
serious effort was made to reform the administration, and Warren 
Hastings, as Governor of Beogai from that year to 1774, did all 
that could then be done to lay the foundation of s better system.^ 

^ Warren Uattings, wben writing to tbe Driectns oo Noveiabsr 11,1?T9, 
j lisUy observed that' whatever may have been tte conduct of iiidividi'sk or 
even of the eoneetiw memben of your former sdminirtimtimis, the btsme 
is not so much Imputable to them as to the want of a principle of gorera- 
meat adequate to its substance, and a co e rtf ve power to enforce It'. He 
then pointed out the ehsiwdity of trying to govern a great kingdom by 
the orgBnisatioQ of a trading company. ' AiDoog your servants, who for 
a ooursa of yean Have been kft at la^ to [iiMfsa'i'in of so tempting 
a deposit, it js not to be woodered at that many have applied it to tiie 
advaoesment of their own fortunes. . . . Few men are birred with so 
large a share of public virtue as to aaerlAce Ibcir iotarests, peace, and social 
feeHnp to It, aad to begin the work of cefornMition on thcirwelves.' lo 
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/IxJierrat difficulties. Tlie ioiicrent dilTIcultks of the situation 
Xn whicJi tlie olUciale of tbc Company found Uiomsclvcs phtced 
were enormous, and could not have been wholly ovcwonic if ««v«ry 
Englishman In Bengal liad been an angel of light. Tlic ln<lian 
sovemments witii wliich the British liad todoal were tlioroiiglily 
debitaed. Tr^achory and murdar of tlic must atrocinui^ kin<lK were 
almost universally recognized as ordinary methods of atatveruft. 
English olfiOiaLs whu liad to transact businerse with thd In«T1aQ 

f 'Ublio men of tlic olgiitecnth century eouUl hardly belp tlicnisclvcs 
rom suffering a certain amount of moral iletcrioruiion or from 
yielding to the temptation of meeting guile by guile. The court 
of DellU was iiopeicssly vicious and corrupt, Every one of tJto 
P&dshilis or sO'Called emperors oftcr tlic dentil of Itnliudur SJiuli 
In IJ712 was absolutely worthless, and mnat of them were worse 
Uian worthless. The uilnutcrK were utterly un8rru[)iiI(uiK, and 
nobody pretended to entertain patriotic sentlmentH. TJie minor 
courts, as a rule, were no better, and it would be fiillieiilt lo iianie 
an hunest man amui^ the prominent Indian iiotabU'!* of the time, 
wiietJier in tlie north or m tlic south. 

The legal position of the persooages claiming authority wus 
confused and obscure. Fur instance, Uie ruler of Senga! whom tJic 
E^Ush overthrew at Flasscv was supposed to be the subject and 
tributary of the Fidsb&h oi Delhi. As a matter of foot he was 
neither, and the theoretical suzerainty of the Great Mogul 
was valuable only as a saleable commodity. Everybody aod 
everyebiru was on sale. Those dbagrccablc facts must be realized 
before judgements of unrelenting severity are pas>,cd on tho failings 
of the foreigners who had to work in such an atmosphere, and to 
•deal with authorities who never actually ware wLat they profess^ 
to ,be. The political position was further oomplicatea by the 
existence of the predatory MorSthA power. The l^arathfi g(>vem' 
nienC lived by and for plunder . It would be diflleull to exaggerate 
the Vtck^nc^ Of the lead^s of the Mar&tha hordes and thdr 


iCTB of the Mar&tha hordes and their 


shies the Plj^d^Tls. TIte rapid introduction of good govcnim<'nt 
Into a eoimtry disorganized was impossible. The Coniiiany 
could not possibly hnd oontpetent rulers either in its own ranicH or 
among the natives of the country. So we come back to the 
propositjoQ that the disorders of the state in the years following 
the revolution caused by the battle of Piasscy were unavoidable 
to a large extent. (Grapes cannot be gathered from thistles, and 
thistles were an abundant crop In the India of those days.' 

Situation in 1760. In the beginn ing of 2 760 both the miftha&d a 
and the MarSthas again invaded the provinces which were reduced 
io a state of intense distress. Mir J^far was utterly incompetent 
to deal with his difficulties, and Clive’s intention to leave to him 
all the responsibilities of gevemment, while the English should 
a later letter (December U> he wntci: * God forbid that the government 
df this flrte country should continue to be a mere chair for a triennial 
auecessloQ of Indigent advcDturera to lit and hatch nrivate fortunes in' 
<Gleig, 1. 96S. S77). 
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' Attend solely to fommcrce, which was our proper sphere and our 
whole aim In tliCKu parls’. was frustrated, l^io situation when 
Mr. Vansiiturt took over charge ia July 1760 Ifi well described 
by Mill: 

' Tho new jrovoriior found the t/vasuiy )kt Calcutta cmfrty, the ElngUsh 
troo|)« nt on tlie very brink of nuitiny, arid <l«<scrthis in muJtitxi<3c8 

(or want ot f>ay : the Pivsidcncios of MaJms and fonibuy totally «le[)eodei)t 
upon for T»ecuniury rCkiaMrccs; the provision of an iuvrstment 

aetutilly AiMikeiided ; ^ the Incorue of tiio Conkpany scarcely snlllpicnt for 
tlic current rx])M)sofl nf Colcutta; tlie aJlowaocc iinld by the Kal^ob for 
tiic troop several montliH in nrreur ; and tlic uttiiiomcnt of that, as well 
nn of a lirt.'e Ictluiicr u(Mkn hjs lint aifreenicnu, totjifly liupolecs. Some 
chuntfo by whielt the revenue of tlic Company (^nihl lic |iln<«l un a kvcl 
with tliclr CNiwntlitnru woa indiaiieTianljIv. ... Vnao tlio uilininf8trulj<in of 
Junior, iT'iifncd ax he wiw to u set of nnwortliy favourjlcB—old. indolent, 
volnpltioiis, ivCrikJijiied frinn II to t<o>dl»h, uml withnot outiioHty—no other 
<>nnar((iu'n('V!i weru to bo expetM tlmn those wIneU iiod aftcady boon 
px|icrici>ee<l.’ 

Htr KSi^im appointed Xawib. The Calcutta auilturities, 
Wing forced to make finme change, rosohfp<l to tmiiafcr tlio control 
of the admin iKtraUon to ihv Nivwoh's son-induw, Mir who 

appeared to be llic ino»rt w<irchy member oC thn ruling family, 
and to leave Mfr .T'afar on tlic throne as nominal NuwAb. Arrange¬ 
ments were m adc acconi ingly. MTr J 'afar'a son, Miron, a d ebau ched 
and tyrAnuical niun, luiving died smldenly, and peril«ps been 
ossSAfiinaled, Mir J‘afar retired, nnd Mir KhkIiu become ^Awab. 
The Kngilali ]>romiscd military aj<l to their nominee, recouping 
themselves by securing the cession of tlic districts of Burdwan, 
Mldnopur, and Chittagong for tlio payment of tlic troeps^the 
drst instance of the syrtcni of' suhaidiary alliances ’ adopted later 
on a large scale by Lord Wellesley.* 

story oi Kaaim. So far the arrangements made might 
be justiiied as ofbnng a pronpix^t of better goverament and the 

• The' investment * meant the supply of goods for esport in the trade 
of the Company. Cash ndVDOces were maCo to the weavers and others 
wlio supplied the goods. 

* Treoty dated September 37. 17IW> ; articlcn 4 and a oro : ‘ (4) The 
Europeans and TfhnBfu [Madras flqioys] of the KogUeli Army shell be 
ready to assist tlie Nawab, Mir Mahorned Knsim Knen Bnbadur, in the 
management of all affairs ; and fn all affairs dependent on bira they shall 
exert themselves to tho utmost of tlioir abilities, (hj For sll eharges of 
the Company and of tlic said Att^, and provisions for the field, Ac., the 
lands of Burdwan, Midnupur, and Chittagong shall be assigned, and Sanadt 
[grants] for t)iat purpose shall be written and gtanted. Tlie Con^pany 
IS to stand to all losses and receive all tbs profits of these three ooantries. 
and we will demand no moK than tlte three assignments aforesaid* 
(Aitchison, ed, 4, vol. S, p. 216). The current offioi^ story that Mlrao 
was killed by lightning which fired Ids tent, was dlsl^jievsd Isy Jean Law 
of Laurifton, who was of onlnion that Mtran was assassinated, the tent 
being set on Are during a tbunderstorm to conceal the crime (Mimoin, 
ed, Hsrtlaeau, Paris, 1919. p. 422). 
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t«ator&tIon of financiftl soWeacy. TJicy were spoiled and rendered 
eii«hf^t hv t>ir» rrrood of tlie maiOTitv of the CotiiuarvV's oniclals. 


suspect by the Breed of tlie majority of the Companj'‘s oniclale, 
who exploited change in the government to tlkcir personal 

E irofit. The new Nawfvb was a man far more oomjKrUnt than ills' 
athcr'in'law, and miglit bave done well if be Intd been given 
a fair chance. Vaneittart and Warren Hastings, tiicn a yotmg ;nckn. 
who had been brouglit into the Council in 17bL, were anxious to 
be just, but they were outvoted by tlicir greedv coliongues. wlio 


wrongfully claimeij» right to carry on tljc inland trade in country 
produce free of duties, while their Indian competitors should have 
to pay them.* T^t» cltkim_whioh \rfts utt erly baseless, w^a enforced 
wi th m udi op prd ^Qn Snd dla£Ogatd.of justice> IThc Nawfib sought 
an escape ^ moving his court to Monghyr (Mimgir) untclt lilghcr 
up the Ganges, wJicre he occupied tlie ruinous fort then liAuntcd 
by tigers, and evaded the demands of tlic Council by annouariiig 
tliaC the trade of all parties alike should l>c fr<'c <if duticx. 1 Vails 
and the other members of tlie majonly of tho CouncTT dlMill«)Wcd 
the Naw&b's proposals, wln'cii Viinnitlurt an<l Ibistingx lincl 
proved. A Ur. Ellis stationed at I’atna was os]>c<'iully viohnt 
in his opposition to the Kaw&b. who was driven into hosljlitius. 
hCTr K&sim was * rendered frantic *. to use Vansittart’s words, and 
in October 17Q3 ref^HsTCd in a barbarous fosltion by tlie martsocro 
of all the Europeans in hid power, save one, I>r. l^iUarton. Kllis 
was among the victims, who numbered about 20d.* The majority, 
about 150, were slaughtered at Patna by a brutal foreign adven* 
turer named Walter ^in hard. commonly known by liis nickname 
of Sombre, Sumroo,*T5f SamriJ, who survived until 1778. Uis 
widoW^ the fantOus ESgaoi, had a long and adventurous career, 
Mir KSiSim, defeated in several engagements, took refuge in Oudh, 
and old Mir J*afar was biousbt back as Naw&b. lie died in 


died in 


January 17&6, and was succeeded as titular ruler by n son named 
NajmU'd daula. All these changes were utilised by the majority 
of the Council as opportunities for making fortunes by tlio exaction 
of huge' presents * from each successive prince.* Even Vonrittart, 
who bad held out for a time, yielded to the temptation and took 
fi^lakhs of rupees in 1762. Warren Hostings didnotscll his hands, 
y^attla of Buxar. The notice of Mir I&aim's fate in the pro- 
lines 


y/^ttla of Buxar. The notice of Mir lOlsim's fate in the pro- 
\/%e<1ing lines has anticipated tho story of his final military defeat 
which was awomplished at the battle of Biixar. on October 23. 
11 34. Mir Kasim, whose army was more cfllcicnt than was usual 
in tAOM times, had the half‘hearted support of the titular emperor 
SiUh AJam and tb^JKJaw&b*Vizier of Opdli. The Qritiiih force 
was commanded by Kajnr Muoro, aiterwards Sir JUetor^ a 
king's ofRoer, who bad Bdme from Bombay witb reinforcements^ 


’ The Cnmpaoy was eencemad only with the foreign trade. The cloira 
to oooduetthe inland trade duty*froe was bssed on a forced and Ineqiiitsble 
ioterereUtion of the famin ol Farrukhsiyar, which was loosely worded. 

' Tor the details as disclosed to the House of Conunons comioittee in 
1778 see Mil), <d, 5 (1356). vol. ill. pp. 857-00. The studeat should note* 
tbst the same of Wantro Hastings Is nor In the list. 
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SD<1 liiul supprohMfl a sepoy mutiny witli terrible but necessary 
eeverity. He )t'tl an army of 7,072 /uen, incJudin^ 857 Eure* 
peuns, and hod a train of art tilery comprising 20 fieid-pjcces. 
Tbe force of tJie nllinl cnuniivu >ru8 ^'nriou6ly evti mated as 
numbering from 40>l)<i0 to CO.OOO men. The figlit, ivhich waa 
flerccly contvbtt<l, lusted from nine in tlic morning \mtil noonf 
•when Use e nemy gave way. Pursuit wa»4 stopped by tJio destruction 
of a bridge of boats two mtlcs disUiU from tlic balttc-Heid. Tiic 
c&eniy lcft2,0(iU duud on Uie gmiiiid, in uchlitlou to about Uto ruitic 
number dro^nu'd. Tlic llritihb lost 847 in killed and wotinded, 
a large figure for an Indian battle. ITic victory. wbleJi wuk abso¬ 
lutely duc'isivc. completed tlic work of I'luHKcy, Tlic emperor 
submitted. an<i cumc under BrilixJi prc^teeLion. In Uie fikl)owing 
Ecbruuiy tliu fortresseH uf Chintar and Allahalwd were caj)li)rc<ii 
so tliat tlie }H)wer of SiinjTvu*d tlaulu, iliu Nnwub*Viziur_o< Oudli> 
was broki'U for ever. * 

Appoiotrrtexit o< Clive. Tlie directors in Londem were aghast 
the news of the miHnilc in India, an<l on April 20, 1704, avowed 
tliat tlU'V w<'r<( ' at a Iohk how to prescribe mconn to restore order 
from tills ecfiifiiKlon They were oblisnl, under )>re&eurc from the 

i iruprieUkrs. to invoke the uid uf Cnvc, who had been created 
iarou Clive of I'luRsey in the peerage of Ireland as a reward for 
Lib earlier scrviecK.^ A Swiu t Coinrulttcc was appointed to assist 
luni, and the Birectora oould ‘ only Nuy, that •’ we rely on ttc *cal 
and abilities of Lord Clive and Uic gaitleincn of the Select Committee 
to remedy ” ’ the evils of die sUlc- 
Clive arrived at Calcutta on May 9. 1705, armed with strict 
inswetions and ample powers to refonn Abuses. 
yOoBtamporary «v«nts. Before proceeding to study the pro- 
'*^edings of Clive’s second adminiRtratlon rrom May 1765 to 
February 1707, the rcculer sliuuhl bear >n mind the course of 
eofttemporary events out»iflc of Bengal, and remember thot in 
1^1 tbe MorhthtL power had been temporarily shattered at 
PlwT^at, that in tlic some year French influence had bcaa finally 
deauoved by the capitulation of Pondieheriy, and tliat Haidar 
AU had become supreme in Mysore. Tlic battle of Buxar in 27(l4 
Jiad closed the story of tlK mfntary conquest of Bengal and Blh&r, 
wliieh from that date were substantially British territory, however 
the fact might be obscured by confuted legal fictions eoneerning 
the T^shfth of Delhi, the SGb^ltr of Bengal, and other personages 
whose real position differed widely from that ofhcially aseribed 
to them. During the five yeors of Clive’s abnence ftom India 
(1780>9) the situation had changed radioally, and strong measures 
were needed to check the gross abuses prevalent and to prepare 
the way for a decently ordered adoiinistratioo. 

‘ Govemmenta in the eighteentli eenturv were slew to confer a peerage 
of the United Kinedom. or ratlwr of Crest Britain (Fngland and Seotiand), 
which carried with It a scat in the English House of l^rds. Aa Irish peer 
ranked in Baglaud as a eonunoner and could become a member of the 
House of Commons, as Olve actually became, 
tern » 
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Go7«nastB and trade. Clive brought with liim twe 

members of the Select Committee nominated to assigit him the 
other two, General Cftxn^ and Mr. Harry Vercbt, being then 
emUoyed in Bihar and at Chittagong reepe«ti<6iy.* Tho orders 
of ^e Directors commanding the instant cessation of their servants’ 
Interference in the inland trade and the execution of covenants 
prohibiting the acceptance of ’presents’ except within certain 
narrow limits, althongb received in January, been laid aside 
by the Calcutta ccunciUors, who simply ignored thcni. Clive 
insisted on the Immediate execution of the new covenants i but, 
in accord witJi tlie Select Committee, disobeyed and trii-d to evade 
the perfectly clear orders from home concerning tlic participation 
of tho Company’s servants in tlie inland trade, w/ucli was fhrHiddcn 
absolutely by tlic Directors. Clive an<l his colleugnoa forni«d 
tho opinion that in tlio clreiimsbAnecs then oxixting the li^nitcd 
amount of lawful trade open to the servants of llic Com{>nny was 
insufficient to provide them wltli adequate rcnuincrotion. ^hclr 
salaries, as is well known, were mostly of nominal amount. The 
Directors proprietors of stock hod always djs]>layed a strong 
dislike to the appearance of a heavy charge for salaries on the face 
of the accoimts. They took no heed of the enormous perquisites 
often amassed by in&vidual officials, so long as tlrere was no 
public soaodal. CUve and his coUeogues accordingly did not 
propose the obvious remedy of assigning adequate saTs^es to the 
officers and prohibiting them altogether from practising trade. 
That remedy had to come a little later, but at timt time the 
Dyeetors could mot have been persuaded to sanction it. 

>*nM Society of Trade. Clive unfortunately was induced by 
^^is colleagues to accept and defend a fantastic acheme for enriching 
the senior servants of the Company, civil %ad military, by insti¬ 
tuting a Society of Trade, for carrying on the forbidden inland 
trade In salt, beteldeof, and opium. Tlie operations of the Society 
in practice were almost confinedTajutiti in which a strict monopoly 
was oreoUd. The enormous profits were shared in certa^ propor¬ 
tions by the Company and tJic cRicers eonc«med. Clive jiirasetf 
held fiyp shores, wluoli he sold in ITOr to his colleagues, Messrs. 
Sumner, Verelst, and Sykes, for the considerable sum of £83,000.* 


sumnCT, vereisc, and Sykes, for the considerable sum of £83,000.* i 
The Di^tors rightly disallowed absolutely the monstrous scheme. ^ h 

given to their orders until September 
1768. The proceedings relating to the business were too compli- % 
eatM mr detailed exposition in this place. The reader who is 
ennous about the particulars of an unpleasant affair will find M 
eyery^ng conoerning it in the pages of Bolts on one side and of 
Verelst on the other. 


I The Select or Secret Committee took cTiOTize of all nolitiea) and foreiffD 
•ftaiis, thus becoming the parent of the ^reign Department of the 


Government of India. Ordinary adcninistiation lomained in the hands ef 
the Coancil. 

* Bolta gives the text of tbe deed without date, wliich must have been 
in 1787. 
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Political arraugamactfl. The victory of Bnxar ia 1704 had 
r^icved Uivo ffoni tiic necce^Uy of directing miJiUry operutione 
and bad left him free to devote his attcQtion to politJcai and 
adrofoistrative problems. Tlie chief poHcical <|ucstions, all closely 
eonnected one with the otlicr, concerned the Nawfib or Subador of 
Bengal, Shall AJam, the titular emperor or P&dbliah, and Shui’&u*d 
daula. the Nawab-Vizicr of Oudri. The new Nawab of Bengal 
was disposed of by converting him into a titled pvn^oner stripped 
of all power. Clive in one of nis letters states tliat the young maa 
was pleased with the arrangement and observed, 'Tliank Godr 
1 sliail now have as many daiicing-KirlK os I please*. Nevertheless, 
Clive insisted on keeping tlic licti<inofthe * double governnicixt *, 
aii(i ctmtlucting the HtlniiniHtratiuu in tlic name of tile Nawab, 
who^o authority wus voNted in two MdibN or Dciiutk'S, Muhninjuad 
Hruui Khilii for Bengal, and a Hinclu, Mu])Sr2(]& SliitAb Uai, for 
Uihur. The titular emperor, wlio was not In a position to have a 
will of his own and was thankful to get what lie could, was pro* 
virlcd for by the treaty of Allaltabad. The dlHtrirts of Allaha' 
bad and Kora, the latter being often dcKCTlbe<l an Kor& (Corah) and 
KarS (KiirnUt)>*wcru cut(»ir irom Oudlt and assigned to ^hUi Aloxn, 
who was also granted iin annuity of Iwenty-sia: laUu of rupees 
<2,600,OOP) from the revenues of Bctig»d. The Mogul, in return, 
was required to rc'Sign all furtlicr cluints on the revenue and to 
confirm fornudly tlio right of tlie Ooinj)any to the territories In 
their posscsRiou.^ lie thus became in subetanec a dependant and 
pensionar of tlic Company. 

Grant of tlie DlwatAl. Shah Alam was further directed to grant 
t2i Che Company the Liwlni of the whole of Bengal. Bihar, and 
Orissa. The province hist named tlicn included only &Iidnapur 
and port of tlic IloogJiIy District, tlic rent of Orissa or Cuttack 
(ICatak) being m Mar&tha hands Rince 1751. Hie Grant of 
the DlwanT in I76S. as It le eoinnionly called, meant Uiac the 
empetar, so far os lie could. oonfcTre<I on the Company tlic appoint* 
ment of Dlw^^n or coadjutor to the Nawhb in all matters connected 
with the r^pr,„a 8 'l]^Q gcncrul adniinixiration was still in the 
hands of the ollJcem who posed a* Deputies of the Nawfib. The 
Company did not tako up the duties and responsibilities of Dlwun 

* Kor* Is a town In the Totchpiir Dislrirt, about 100 mite* NW. ol 

Allahabad. It was the capital nf a tarkSr or Dintrict in Akbur'a time. 
Kart, about 40 miles NW. of Allahabad, Is a ainiill town In tlj«t dlalriet, 
which played a eenaidcrabic liistorieni part In Cnrller ADre. Kojue of the 
early doaioicnts speak of * Corah' only, but the tenilory often 

is descrlMl as * Corah and 'Kurmli * (Strachey. Pohilla fPar, p. 27 n.}. 

* Namely, the Twenty*four Pnrganos near Calcutta, the Districts of 
Burdwan, llidnapur, an<f ChltLagonc ; and the Northern Snriefire (CIrora). 

* Lord MaJion cornioally. although with all gravity, observes that ‘ Give 
obtained from the fallen Kmpcmr a Dewnonee or public deed conferring 
on the Engllah Company the sole rielit of a<lminietntion throu^out the 
ptovlacas of Beogal, Onssa, aod B^ar * (The HUe of our Indian Sffl|nre, 

ed. 1662 , p. 66). 
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until seven years later. Tlie so-caJlcd ‘ grant ’ was a j)aj)er trans* 
action designed to give a sliow ot legality to tbc Company’s irregular 
position. English Supervisors ai)T>ointcd to siiperintcitd tlie 
operations of Ae Indian reveiiue ollWials were not a bucccbs. 

ComhinaiioB o£ oftioars. In 17C$ a dangerous mutinous 
X combination of tlie Britislt ofllcers of the Company’s military 
forces, not quite amounting to open mutiny, took ulucc, whicn 
need^ Give's strong nerve foe its suppression, and seemed at 
one tinis to threaten a revolution. The Direetors, cuger ftir (inancial 
economics, insisted on the held allowance or &njia to tlio ullicurs 
being stoppe^l. Ic been doubled by Mir and the Com¬ 

pany rugurded the increased charge as a serious grievance. On 
the othbc hand, many of the junior odiccts uould not Uve on thvii 
small pay without tlic allowance, and undoubtedly had hubstuiitiul 

E unds of complaint when Uic extra )>ay wus suddenly sV^pped. 

ny of the Company's civil KcrvantN Kymimthisi’d with the 
officers and subscribed in su}>|iort of tl)cir cause, Tiic army bud 
been organized by Give in thrvu brigadrts staticjncxl naiicctlvoly 
at Monghyr. Allauuhad, and UanUiporu near Putua. Thu ofllccrs 
of the third brigade at Bankipore remained loyal, but those of 
the other two brigades arranged to resist the orders for tlsc stf)i>pags 
of tlie allowance By throwing up their commissions simultaneously, 
hoping that the pressure thus exercised would compel Clive and 
the Select Committee to lefrain from enforcing tBe Director’s 
orders. The European privates and the Indian sepoys on Uie whole 
kept clear of the combination. Clive met the danger with un¬ 
flinching Armness and within a fortnight had conquered it. Most 
of the officers submitted and were allowed to remam in the service, 
but a few were treated will; vindictive severity and shipped to 
Europe with the accommodation provided for common sailors, 
a harsh measure of at least doubtful legality. Clive deserves full 
credit for the resolution which ho displayed in a pcrilouH cmorgcticy, 
b^the details of tlie bard cases are not pleasant reading, 
y^apartura and death of CUva. Xt the beginning of 1707 
felt himself free to return to England, which he had quitted 
unwillingly. While making no direct personal profit from the trip, 
he provided handsomely ror his surgeon and two other members 
of hU personal staff by dividing among them bis largo profits 
derived from the Society, of Trade. He stated, and no doubt 
truly, that he himself was nearly six thousand pounds poorer tlian 
when he left England. 

In February 1707 he left India for ever. The remaining seven 
years of Ins life, largely occupied by party conflicts at the India 
House and in Parliament, concern his blograplier rather titan the 
historian of India and need not be further noticed here. Tliose 
years were clouded by depression resulting from painful maladies 
and enhanced by the excessive use of opium taken to relieve the 
su ffering. Injjy^ he cut bis throat at his London house in Berkeley 
S<^are. 

Tqrplat Cartier. He left the territories In Ids charge in 
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& sUte of perfect oiitwar«l tmncftnllJty to liia successor, Mr. !lflTiy 
Vwl^t. Mi cxpcTk'nced man of consltimblc ability, nn<l wijuTior 
in cliarftCtiT to many of 1 «b colb a^ics onil contcniixirario;. Two 
years later W relst Iiiirui('<! on tbo i»vcrnnu'Jit to Mr. Jolui Cortior, 
wJiO also enjoyed a good ic]>utatioii und retired 'witli a furttine 
deemed modo&t in those daya.‘ Clive's exertions hod 

done aoi^hing to clear tiic uir, grave abuses continitcd to exist, 
wiJb^pear from the next chapter. 

ley and character of Clive. TJic acts oommonly specified 
'til OHS Bbv ming niv<j'B_ r^utationjirc Uie ileccptioii practiced 
on AjnircUanJrTvtois^iyjjJyanB tLo aeqtiibitioii oF an ^nmuDse 
forttinc by acce))ting ^ni Jil lr J* afor cAfcli 'present*' on a vast 
BOpJe to tiio uniounC of £«34jJ5lJ T>cSnTPfl the Worth about 

£:M,tiOO a yoor. It is newHes* to diKCiise nimutely tJ»c forged 
trtaty buBincM. AItJiougli Clive refuficd to repent of Ills action, > 
wliicii curudn writers lnivf_^tct tifi Jlinlilfy -th-^-trielr im ^ o pgfionaMy ’SX 
was inclvfensibis. bn^ p\praiiy and politically. Tlie mntter of 
tbc ' prcMnla ' and complicated when due 

ennsiduratlon is given to tlierthnc and circumstances. Clive felt 
tliut as a conqueror he wfw entitled to lu lp himself Crccly to prize* 
money, wldch in tJioHe days anil long afterwards was claimed by 
VteteriousarmicK in a way which now would bedeenicd discreditable. 
Clive urged in bih (Icfuncc before Poriiament that Uie Directors 
his masters bad nut merely approved his acU hut liud sent him 
out again to India, in onler to retrieve iliolr affairs by iiih ' zeal 
and a.biiiUi;S ’. They bad not only condoned tlic acceptance of 
tlie Ilis enjoyment of tlic grant for a term of years was 

formally sanctiiined and tlic revershkn of It to the ('ompany was 
Booured. In 1773. Clive, when <xmnln«cl before the committee 
of the House of Commons, argued tliai 

‘ at that timr (I7S71 there were no eovrnnnts exktinz: tlie <'omj>any’* 
servant* were at libertv to memve presi>nta: tiny always luwl rveelved 
presentB.... He never made the. kwst secret oj the present* lK'ha<l received; 
lie acquainted the C«url of Directors with it: an<l they, who arc Lfa 
niaatcn, nnd were the only persons wlio had a right to ohji'et to bis 
recclvlag tlioBC preaont*. B|rTir<wd of it.' 

The propoBition* thun atntcd ore all tru e in fact, and the defence, 
so far M lt_wcnt, was Bound. TIip uoiisc of CSmiuonB, wlille cic- 
prcasIng'SJncroT nisapproval of the prartiec current Bjxlc<*n years 
earlier, refrained from formtilating a personal condenmatlon, of 
Clive and wisely recorded their judgement tliat ‘Robert, I.ord 
Clive, did at th<> sam o tlftic ren<lcr gn^at and meritorious services 
to,Ms ooirntry ~ - ~ "" —■ ' ' "■ 

^W?9^f^l5#aedings respeeting tlie ..Soc iety for trade in s alt, 
betoi.iea f, ^obaceo forme d by him and the Select I'orhmtttec 
in 179&aru] continued in operation until September IT'OS. in deflance 
of the Dlreeton’ repeated positive orders and in violation of bis 

' Botli Verelst and Cartier are given good characters hy an anon^'mous 
writer in 1790, bs quoted by Miss Monekton Jones (IFarren Ilastingf in 

Bengal I p. 1 1 * n.). 
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own c^^ress undertaking to abAatn from trade, eccoi to me fat 
more di»creditable than Ine carl^ acceptance of exccaaivc * present^’. 
It wouH be !mpos»ble to Ju&tiiy tliaC judgement without entering 
upon a ienffthj disquisition unsuitable for a book Ukc tills ; anS 
it must sufnee to eay that tot oneo 1 agree with Mill in rcjjnrdlng 
the aCTair of the Society as being ' in its own nature sliamcfnl 
and in rejecting as altogetlier unconvincing the dabornte arguments 
adduced ID its defence by 31. II. Wilson, Verdst, and other autliors.i 


CLIVE, 

It ^pcara to me impossible for tlte impartial bistorlao to deny 
that Clrre was too willing to meet Asiatic intrigues on their own 

S siundj too greedy of nches, and too much disposed to ignore 
Ccate scruples in their acquisition. That verdict undoubtedly 
tarnishes his memory and precludes the historian from according 
to him the unqualified admiration which his heroic qualities seem 
to exact. His most outstanding characteristic was an Inflexible 
will which guided his conduct to success in affairs, whether milltaiy 
or civil. Ilis military genius and his gift for leadership were 
' For a full statement and an ample supply of docuoxnts see the work 
of Solts on one side and tliat of Vcrcist Oft the other. 
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abundantly manifested both in the peninsula and in Bengal. His 
abilities os a stutesntan were exfiibitcd chiefly in his second adminis* 
tration» when he ccu\6«Dted extraurdinary diffleulUcx witJi uq> 
flinehins courage. The merits and demerits of that administration 
probab^ will continue to excite differences of opiniun nearly as 
iDsrked as Uioso expressed in hb lifcthnc. His affection for the 
dubious sclkcino of * double guvemment * was largely induenced 
by his desire to veil from irval Kuropeun states tlic real position 
of the British masters of Bengal as ‘tlie umpires of Hindoetan'.* 
That policy is cxj^rcssed with perfect clearness in a letter signed 
by Clive and his eoHeagues on January 24, 1707 : 

^VVe zmiyjn our present circuinatusiecs, be n^garJedasthe spring which, 
cnnci'uled under tlic sluuluw of tite Nabob's name, bvcrctly gives motion 
to tlib» vrat macli (i>e of goven) inent, without ufTcniig vi<»lrua* to Ujc origitial 
eon^titutlon. Tlie iaereasc of onr own, and <iiniinution of Ills newer, are 
cifuctiul wldwut encroavlimciit ou Iiia preruaative. Xl;e Nabolt bolds in 
Ilfs iMindu, as he always did, tlie whole civil aoniinistratkm, the dfatrlbution 
of justice, the disposal of oHlccs, and all thoao sovereign rights which 
constitute tlw asseuee of his dignity, and forn\ tlw most convcnieot barrier 
bctw«<<')i m And the jealousy nf Uie other Buropcso aetthments/ * 

The argument advanced Ln tlic last clause is on inadequate foundh" 
tion for sueh n structure of inakc'bulieve. There is no reason to 
auppuso tliut anybexly was ducciviwl by all the pretending. It 
is, liuwever. proper to note tliat tJiu Frcncli, nlthougli beaten and 
]>owcr)eKS on Indian soil, still retained a naval base at the Islands 
of Bourbon and Mauritius in tlic Indian Ocean, and consequently 
were in a position to threaten trouble. Frorn the Indian point of 
view Clive's second administration may be contemplated with 
some satisfaction os the beginning of Die end of an evil time. 
From the British point of view tnc controversy couccrninc his 
qualities and defects is best closed by the resolution of tltc House 
of Commons quoted above. 

Famine of 1770. Tlic administration of Mr. Cartier, other- 
wise of little interest, was signalised by the famine of 1770, a 
diseater which, as Uujissp.truly obKerved, is' the key to the history, 
of Bengal for the 'succeeding forty yearsThe famine was due 
to tlis early cuBHation of the raiaaiAJ709, whicli caused the minor 
autumn crop of rice to wither and prevented the nowUi uf the 
main crop duo for cutting in December. Tlte luck of roads and the 
other unmvourable oiKumstanccs of tbc time suBlecd to produce 
a famine of unsurpASsed intensity from tltat one failure of rain. 
Z>ACca and the south-eastern districts escaped nearly unhurt. 
The rest of Bengal and Bihar both nortli and south of the Oanges 
was rendered desolate, ' a silent and deserted provinceYet the 
trouble was completely over, so far as the crops were ooneemed, 
in November lUi), and in the three following years the produce 

• Tlie remarkable phrase used by Verelst on March 9S, I7M (A View, &c., 
App. p. 41). Nearly three years earlier Clive had wrltteo 'The Company 
are Mvereigne in India ’ (Ibid., p. 292). 

* Verelst, op. clt., App., p. 41. 
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wftfl more tli&n usually abtindant. Tlic vorst eu/TcrinK wni* <Ti«l!ircd 
betvfcuit May and September. The be^t cstunatvA iudk’uU; that 
one-tliird of tljc popiilatiou pcrisbc<l. TJjc cfTott« of H«'{*o|>uluti(iQ 
were lung felt, so that even m 1781) Lor^ Cornwall Ik eoiiiil d<'scribo 
BciigtU tu the extent of ane*tliird as * a jungle iitliubiled only by 
wiM beasts'. Tlie puny cfTurta of private charity, wIj idi sk'Iiis 
to hnvc been generous, could do little to alluviate tlic ovcr>\'lielnnRg 
distress. At MursliTdabud tlie Kusulcnt repurtud tliat the living 
were feeding on the dead and that tlie btrccta were eliukcd with 
corpses. Such scenes were no novelty in India. Tlioy Itud been 
witnessed twice even tn the ruiga uf victorious Akbur, nn<l uiuoy 
times tliroiighout the centuries. 

Tlie obligation to relieve faiuioc at any cost and to Ktrnin every 
nerve of the admialstratlun in order to save lifu, wbleli wus never 
acknowledged by any native guvurnuient Hindu or MnlianniinHan, 
was very impcrf^tly rcccgiuzcKl even by the AngIo*In<liun govern* 
ment before 1873. In 1770 sucli notions concerning lh<' <luty of 
A ruling power had not occurred t'l anybody, ludiiiii or Kurojioan, 
and if tJicy liad occurred, the means for putting tliciu in prnetiee did 
not exist. The Bast India Company’s ofliccTs cannot he blamed for 
tUo failiuv to deal wltli the famine on modem lines. Tliey dhi not 
then administer the country, of which the revenue affairK were 
solely in charge of Muhammad Rosa Kh&n, who did not worry 
about the sufierings of the people. He collected the revenue 
V. almost in full and added 10 per cent, for 1771. 

Warren Haailngs. in his masterly review of tlic state of Bengal 
dated November 8, 1772, addressed to the Directors, tells the 
terrible truth about the metliods of revenue adruinlstiation under 
the ' double government' system. 

. ' The efiects of the dreadful Famine which vhdtcd these Provineos in 
the Year 1770, and raged during the whole course of tbiit Venr, have iieon 
regularly made known to you by our rormer advices, and tu the public by 
laboured descriptions. In whieli every CSroumsLincc of fVrt, niiti every 
Art of Longuagta. have been aectimiiktcd to mtso O^paAeo)!, and to 
excite Indiffrifition agnlnst yniir .Servnntir. whom unhappy lot it was to 
he the witneases and spoetiitnre of the sitfibrlngs of tlicir l^)low*cre«(ures. 

fiut its influence on tho Hevenue luis l>een yet unnoticed, and c^rn 
unfelt, but by tiiosc from whom it was eolleetc^ ; for, norwfthstnaciing 
the loss of at least onc-tliird of tlie Inlmhitonta of tlie Pmvhiee, one! the 
eonscntiont docraase of the Cultivation, tlic nett oolleetions of the year 1771 
exceeded even Uiosa of 1738, as wi]l appear from the following Ahstruet 
of Accounts :' 

which follow, but neod not be quoted. 

. * It was naturally to be expected that the diminution of the Revenue 
I should liave kept an sqial pace with the other Consequonces of so great 
' a CoJamltv. Toot it did not, was owing to its being vaolcntly kept up to 
its former'.Standard. To ascertain oJI the means by which this was cHbeted 
win not be easy,' 

Hastings proceeds to dilate on the diOlcultjes of the invcBtlgation 
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&nd to denounce epeciaUy an Iniquitous tax called najai, >»b ieh 
was nitliicssiy levied. 

* This Tax, thougii equally impolitic in Its Institution and oppressive 
in the mode of cxactlnff it, wae unthonsvd by die antjent add ger>ei«| 
usoge of Uh Country. It bud not tfie eancUoo of Guvemincnt, but took 
place as a matter of eourac,* 

The consideration of the writor^s further obaervationa on the 
revenue system cr lack of system in that age is reserved for tlie 
next chapter, which will deal with his meinorabie, although seldom 
muaUonM administration of Bengal ns governor for more tJian 
two years. 
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1740-96 
. 1751 
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capture of Calcutta 1796 


Ifliiii'Sir.d <llii .SQ]>ad&r of Bcncal 
AI]u1ivujU| Kli&n Sfibadftr of wngal . 

Cession of Orisaa ((%itUek> to die Marithas 
Gheria txMdition of WsC^n and C3ive 
SirAj>^~<l diiuln Shbadir otNawab of BeneaJ 

lleeapt m n' i>f Cnlciitta ; storm of Chanderoafore battle of J'lsasey ; 
ccMon uf Twenty-four PorgunoiHit J'afar Subadfir or 

NuwiUi.175T 

Dofeut of the Dutcli at Bidcrm ....... 1796 

XlCpfirturo uf dive ; Vanuttart governor of Bengal; BtRr Kftam 

appointed Nuwab or KObader ot Bengal .... 1760 

Kaasaere of Llnropaana at Putna and eisewhere restorAdon of >llr 

J^far as SCb&dfix ot Naw&b.1768 

Battle of Ouxar. 3764 

Death of Mir J^afac : Clive governor ot Bengal; Select Committee 17SS 
Mutinous combination of European o/nceiu .... 1706 

Departure of Clive ; Vexelrt governor of Bengal . —- , — 1767 

Carder governor of Bengal ....... 1769 

PamlJK. 1770 v* 
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Tbe most useful of tbe general histones is that by TgoBigow. The 

E rlnoipd special works consulted are Oims ; Stswabt.' iftwl, 
ondon. I616; MtedAABTin, vol. i, transl. fiaioos (London. 

Or. Tr. V«»d. IddSb and tbe rest by Haji Muttafra (Raymond^ Calcutta, 
1769. Thera is a reprint, 1902. Ivrs, R, A Vwge flwn Bngfand to 
JnJta, &c.., London, 1778; Hrrt., S. C,, Three Prendunm in BengaJ, 
Loodor, Longman", 1908; CaUndar of Fettim Ometpondtnee, Imperial 
Record Dept.. Calcutta, voJ. i, 3759-67 (p.ibl. lOllJ: voi. 11, 1767-9 
(publ. 1914). Hoi.vrEoi.'s yajmiive is reprinted more or leas fully in 
Woa&i£e, J. Talbovs, Sorfy Fuords of BtUiJih India, Calcutta, Newman, 
1676 i Bubtbbd, H. £., EiAotspom Oid CeJoitta*, London, Thaeker, 1908, 
aod io other works. 

Tbe long-promised o/CKusby SlrC.FoRaasT appeared in September, 
1918. Tbe subject has tieefi treated bySir Jobh Malcolm (Murray, 1880); 
GLBin. G. R. (Murray, 1861) ; Mallbsok (Rulers of I&dJa], and other 
anthon, Tbe Lffe beanng the name of Caxaccioli, CaA&LBS (London, 
1776,1777), is a venomous libel written In tbe interest of the mutiiwus 
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omccn of 1706, The book, Cowildereihns on JndiaA Affairs by Box.ra. 

Is ftlmcwt equally hosUio auil needs to L« read tnUi caution (London, 
17?S) In tiM unM yejte VanaLsr, ilAnitv, replied bv A I'iete Me Rite, 
Progras. and Pnstni iftaU of tiu English Oovemms^ii in HoigaL Vav- 
siiT&JiT li defended bis Btbninlstr&Uon in A .Vdrro/toe a/the Tniusodiotis 
in Bengal, {3 vola, London, 1700). Tlie four works l)ist named 

jQclud«\He texts of the treaties and numcroiK otlicr documents. 

All sesentisl Informivtion about the famine in jiivcii In HwST«£j ^'r W. W., 
AsinaB of Sssral (London, Smith, Elder, ISOrjTTor Ibc Btran^ie 

earoer of*Williom Boka, wno was a UulohoAn, see Jnd. AnU, lOlT, p, 1277, 


CHAPTER 3 


Warren Hastings as governor of Uongal, iTTS^t; tlie Ilohiila war; tltc 

Regulating Act. 

'y Early li£o ol Warran Hastings. Tlic (*redjtnblc ctniduci of 
WsrrcQ Havtings in the irAncuotJoits <»f Mir KAaIijiV Uiju* Itax been 
bhehy mentionod, but a more explicit statomeut of II ic Jvudixig 
facts of his early oKieisl career is needed to make hlx poBjtlt>n 
fully Intelligible. Unfortunately U is imposxibie to relate In tlds 
place the faseinating story of his life. Tliu most material f^eta 
stat^ in the briefest poasi1>lo manner arc these. 

Warren Hastiogs, a desoendant of an ancient and hpiivurablc, 
although impoverished family, was bom in December IXSki and 
caoie out to Calcutta as a writer in the hlaat In<lia Company's 
service before he had compre€ed eighteen yours of ago, ARer an 
apprenticeship employed in of lice work he was posted tu.JpjMn« 
b&s&r (Cossimbasoar). When Sirflju*d daiiJa capCurM that 
facloiy Zlastings was made prison er. He escaped^ joined ilia 
countrymen at Falt^ and' MFs^d‘'undex Clive, who recognised 
his merit. In 1'2^,‘^ing then in his twec^'Alnth year, Hastings 
became a member iiS council at Calcutta. Rc went liomc in 1704, 
and returned to Indio in 1700 as second in council at Madros, 
where he was employed cliicfty bn oommeroial business. He did 
his work so weU and honestly that the Direotora selected him to 
succeed Mr. Cartier as governor of BeogaJ. He took charge of 
that cilloe In April 1772 m tlie fortiotli year of his age and full¬ 
ness of his InteQectoSf ^wers. 

/ Confideaca ol the Dlreotote. It is important to note tliat 
'./ Warren Hastings tbroudmut the whple of his earlier service 
enjoyed the oonfideoce or his superiors in an exceptional degree. 
The Directors, when sendirYg him to Mskdras, bore testimony to 
his ‘ great ability and unblemished choraoter ^ In May 1771 the 
Secret Committee gave lUnr "Witt ufT^ni^r marks of their esteem 
by writing confidentially to him that ^ they could not have evb 
deoced more clearly the confidence they repose in your abilities, 
teal, and integrity than they have done by their appoint¬ 
ment of you to preside in their ooundi in Bengal'. Two years 
ialer they expressed their ‘ entire approbation ^ of his conduct, 
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and tiicir 'utmost sfttixfactloa', offurtog At the same time their 
* ^sKuranccs of protection and stipport’. 

* TJie eulogy pronounced by the Prime Minister was still more 
emphatic and signidcant: 

' On the pnnKing of Uif Kegulatiog Art fn ITTR, lie fl/.rd North] stated 
in the House that u 5nt Go^mor*(«enerDt ‘'lie shouid propose a Person 
wlto, though flesh and blood, had resisted tho greatest tomptations—that 
tho* fUling great OiRces io Bengal during the various Kevolutions that bad 
hern fc)tm that Country, never received* single Rupeo at any one ntthem. 
and whose Abilities and laceose application would be apparent to any 
gentleman who would consider wbatlie had dov during the erst six months 
of itis Administration 

The man who had earned fueh trust by twenty-three years of 
faithful service could ruit possibly have become in tho next year 
the e<irru|>t tvraut <lc(uctcdin the outrageous libels which poisoned 
hull of hln liiu and ntlU uxcrci>«e an impropez influence on current 
oplnhin. It was the misfortune of Hastings that fr^ 1774 he 
became tlio object of the ' vile malevolence ’ of Philip Francis, 
who xcheincd incewwntly to usurp his office, and spareif no efforu 
ill tlie altciiipt to ruin thu man whom he envied and hated. The 
malignant siplrit which ha<l composed the venomous Letters of 
Juniue found ocjunlly congi^nlol occupation in organizing a con¬ 
spiracy ui'uinftt Ilfurtings,* contrived so artfully that even Pitt 
and Jlurke were beguiled. 

^^ttticultiaa of Haatlng^. It is hardly possible to exaggerate 
vAno dJihcultics which confronted lUiftings. llie imperfect reforms 
begun by CUvo liad produced little real improvement, and a 
go vumm ent wortliy of the name did not exist. Tbe task of Hastings 
woJi tlie creation rather Chan the amendment of a tclcrable 
adrainitfsotion. Three months after taking cha»e be wrote that 
' the new government of the Company consists or a confuted beap 
of undigested materials, as wild as the chocs itself’. Various 
branches of business were ' all huddled together no clear 
separation of departments being recognized. Arrears of work 
going back for years liad to be cleared away, and honest men 
were extremely scarce. The small supply of com^^ent officials 
had been so much diminiahed by the massacre of'Patna in 1768 
tliat marc youths had risen to poutiens far above their deserts 
K. or capacity. The young gentlemen who had been appnmted 
to control the collection of the revenue, called Supervisors at first 
and Colleetnrs later, monopolized tlio trade of the country, espe¬ 
cially in grain, uid were themselves tlie tools of their Beng&ll 
' banyans^, or men of business, whom Hastings described as 

> Quoted by Min Monckton Jones In IVorren HasHnM in Den^l, }7?t- 
P74, p. 104 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1017), from B.M. Add. US. 29200, 9. 
The passage d^n not seem to have been published previeualy. 

' The first series of the polrtjcal jwinpfilets, TO in number, .entitled tbe 
Zetiert Junius, appear^ in ths AdmHstT between January 21, 

1700. and Jamiaty 21. 1772. The conelusivr evldenc* that Francis was 
the sutiwr is eited by Busteed, Ashots from Old CokuUn* (1008), p. 50. 
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‘ devilsThe courts of justice were ft byword; tbc country was 
ravaged by gangs of savage dscoits or brigands, and bugc armies 
of marauders figuring os religious dcvotocs (Sony&ite) ranged over 
the province ia tlieir thousands. The currency was in Itopcless 
confusion, and coi)k was insuntcient in quantity. The list of evds 
might be much prolonged, b\it it is sullicient to say in general 
terms that everything was wrong. Hostings, who had reooivecl 
stringent conhdentiar instnicCions from tlie Directors to ferret 
out {^uses regardless of persons, found it impossihle to do oU tliat 

was rcquirwl of liUii, even 
thougli, as he sai<l, hU liand 
was against every o)nn, und 
every man’s huncl aguin^t 
him. As it WHS, bo con* 
fessed mournfully some 
years later that bin iuyal 
exertions ha<l cost bun *a 
world of ohcuiicsHe 
wo'tkfidwitli untiring indus* 
try, and did all tliat man 
oould do, but with necus* 
sarily imperfect success. 
He was forced sometimes 
to compromise and even to 
tolerate ‘jobs’. His work 
laid the foundation on which 
Dord ComwaUis, more fa¬ 
vourably situated, was able 
to build a coherent system. 
The actual achievement 
of Hastings will now be 
described in a summary 
fashion, omitting much. 
/The aebievemest oi 
Gastiaga. The Company 
WARREM HASTINGS ^ having resolved to' ‘ stand 
(as a yoiugmsn). forth as the task 

of colleetraaWTevenue was 
transferred from Murshtdftbad to a Board of Revenue at Calcutta,^ 
which thus became the official capital of British India from 1772, 
a distinction which It continued to enjoy until 1912, whan royal 
command transferred the bead-quarters of th6 Government of 
India to Delhi. 

The allowance of the young Nawab of Bengal, who had become 
merely a distinguished nobleman, was cut down by one*h^, 
but economies in useless expenditure left him more money to epond 
' The whole Council sat as tlie Board of Revenue. Strachey giw the 
number of councCllors as nine : otlier boola state it as twelve, »d the 
latter Dumber was advocated by Hastings, The number seems to have 
Varied from time Co time. 
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tbAn ha<t hftd before. The appointment of Ufinnl as 

guardian of the Naw&b was afterrvarda made the subject of foul 
and absurd charges preferred by Nandkurau and Iii» base 
BngJish associates. It suflleient to say that the appointment 
was saoetioned unanimously ^ tJie Culeiitta Council and warmly 
approved by the Directors. TIjc titular emperor, ea^r to return 
to Delia, had tlirown IiimseJf into tlic Jiands of the MarAthfls, 
who kept him practically a prisoner and used him as a tool.‘ lie 
was constrained to n)aku over to them the provinces of Allahabad 
and Karft whicli iia<l been assigned to him fur support, fjestings 
liglitty Witiulrew the tribute or allowance of twenU''gjx JaJ^ha 
which had Invn aatngued to him as a dependant of the En^li^. 
It would have been the height of absurdity to continue the payment 
for the benebt (»f tite Mariiihibi, the must formidable enemies of 
the Company. Hastings kept on friendly terms witli Shui^iu*d 
daula, tlio ruler of ()u<IJi, wIhikc territories he regarded as a buffer 
state interposed between Ute llritJeli provinces and tlie MarfitliSs. 
His steady support of Sliuj Su-d daula Involved him in the Kohilia 
war, tlio subject of so rnucJi lying declam all OD- 

iluHtings did wlint lie <'oul<l to improve tlic administration of 
justice, and constituted eourp. of appeal at Calcutta for boUi civil 
and eriininal cusca. TItc orrnngc’iTK'nts nindc were necessarily 
crude, and htul to be no largely mndihed later that it would be 
useless to give <lctuile<. 

Some decision concerning the assessment <if the land revenue, 
or * settlement ’ in Anglo-liKlian tedmieal language, being urgently 
required. Hastings and his Council did tlic be^ Uilng thm poasibre 
by granting farming leases for five years, whicli in 1777 were 
replaced by more objectionable annual eontraets.* The nyatem 
of farming lenses, aItJiougli far from ideal, was tlic only tolerable 
one practicable at the time. 

The Cuuoci) supported tlieir President as a rule, witli the 
exception of Sir Koliert Barker, the Commander'in*Chief, who 
offered a factious opposition based on personal siijipuscd grievoDces. 
Hastings uniformly displayed a conciliating, forbearing temper, 
and went a long way in hU efforts to secujv (he willing support’ 
ofbfs eoUeaguos. 

.y^rloJ ol tho Daputias. Tlio Directors had intiated that 

Muhammad Baz& lOtftn and Mah&^Sj^ ShitSb K&i. numinaily 
the deputies of tJie KawAb, but In reality the governors of I3engal 
and Blhlr respectively, should be put on their trial for allcmd 
embeezlements on charges preferr^ by NondkumAr and other 
rascals. The necessary arrests were cleverly effected by Hastings, 
who entered on the liualness unwillingly, especially as regaras 
ShitAb.BAi, a man of exceptionally high character. In him 
HoHuigs found ^no defect V^Bcrving that he ha^^roved himself 
to be on ‘able fioancier'. Some years earlier Shit&b Rai had 
^ The reader should KiWmber thit SliAh Alam hnd received no triliute 
from the Nawfibs. The 80 lekhe wore ' new money 
* The chaoge lor the worse wu due to Prancie and his hostile colleagues. 
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earned from Captain Ranfurlie ^ brillUnt oHleer, tlie high 

E lse : ' Thia is a real Naw&b: 1 never aa'ff &ueh a N&w&b in oiy 

Both the accused oillccre 'aere honouiably acquitted. Muhom- 
Raao Kh&n eubsequetitJy accepted oHloo under the Company, 
but Sliitab Rid died soon after his acquittal. The wiio!e conduct 
^ Hastings in the distasteful business lorced upon )iim was highly 
creditable to his character. 

/ Varied activity. Hastings, the greatest of Ang]o*lndi&n rulcra, 
/^resembled Akbar, the greatest of tJie earlier sovereigns, in pirssesbing 
o .genius for organization, and in combining a grasp of broad 
original principles with an extraordinarv capacity for laborious 
attention to detail. When Hastings took over ciiargc dTlTcnffal 
ho Iwew notlung about the conipJex revenue system of uic 
provinces, and was obliged to Icam, as he said, 'tlic whole 
science ’ front its rudiments. That was not an onhy task in the 
days when no books of reference cxibto<l, and all details hud to Lc 
got somehow out of cumbrous Persian hies. Jlastijigs was» master 
of Persiao and Beng&lT, had a good working knowlcd^ of UrdQ, 
and seems to have known some Arabic. Ills varico knowledge 
was esseocia) to hJs masterly* handling of every department. 
Although, as ho remarked, 'we have not a lawyer among us', 
he understood the true w'ncipies of legal Tcform, and, if he bod 
had his way, the absurd Supreme Court of tlie Regulating Act 
never woul^ have been constituted. In his letter to Lord Mansfield 
dated Marbh 21, ITT^, when forwarding part of Halhcd’s work on 
Hindu law, he stat^ that he ' desired to found the authority ^ tho 
British goveroment in Bengal on its ancient laws’, and that ho 
hoped I^hed's book miglit * serve to point out the way to rule 
this people with ease and moderation according to their own ideas, 
manners and prejudices'. It is no wonder that a man with such 
ideas was airnost worshipped by the natives of the country. He 
held the balance even between Hindus and Muhammadans, and 
was as anxious to promoto the accurate knowledge of Muslim law 
as he was to reveal the mptcrios of Hindu jurisprudence. At that 
time no European knew Sanskrit, and Halhed was obliged to work 
on a Persian version of tho abstract of Hindu law prepared in 
the sacred language by ten pundits. The famous Muhammadan 
QoUege, the Cucutta Madrasah, was founded in 1781 by Hastings 
as'Go vemor-Gcneral. 


the * fatbet of Indion gcogtaphywho bad beHT^prolniar 
Surveyor'Gencra) of Bengal as early as X704, was a valued ftiend 
of hJs. Rennell’s wonderful Bengal Atlas bears the date of 1781.* 

» J. B. 0. lUi. Soc., lU. 127. 

‘ For the progress of the survey to 1748 see Verelst, A Vim App- 
p. IW. 
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A few years later Hastinffs impuortcd Sir Wilifom Jones in foundiag 
tJ)e Asiatic Society of licngaf. Hostings sent two missions to 
Tibet, The iifst, uAJir*George Boyle, visited the Teahu Laraa in 
1774 ; the second, under Soroucl Turner, saluted a new Teshn 
\ Lama nine years later. Tlie instructions given to tltc envoys bear 
witness to tne iotellectual versatility <»f their eiuef. Hostings all 
through his life took a lively interest in literature and art, and 
always found time to read on immense number of books. It is 
sickening to think that tlie reputation of such a man should have 
been blockcncd tlist by the ‘ impish malignity ’ of Francis, and tlien, 
after it Jtad been rehabilitated, 
destroyed a eocond time by Ma> 
j cauloy's false maguTiine article, 

k wliicli lu»lds tJtc public ear 

in spitf' (»f ondlesK aiinutation 
an<l refutation.^ 

In the time of Hastings the 
criminal law administered was 
still tliat oftlie Muhammadans, 
wide)I included tlio infliction 
of tlie burborutts penalty of 
mutilation, ‘too common a 
aentence of ihv Mulionmtim 
. Courts Nobody knew pre¬ 

cisely how far Kngllsh law was 
in force within the limits of 
Calcutta, wltich had courts of 
its owa, but it is certain that 
natives of the country had 
been sentenced to death for 
forgery m accord eince with tlie 
stem law of Kngl&nd long be* 
foie Nandkuni&r'B case oc- SIR WJLUAM JONES, 
curred. The ciacoits or brigand 

gangs committed terrible depredations, and when convicted were 
pnniahed with rutlilcsH severity. 

The SaayftsSa. Even mere formidable were the ravages of 
_ the Sany&siB. which are best described by quoting the language 
r. of HasCft^TTrom a letter dated March 9, U78. 

‘ The history of tliie people is curious. Ybry inhabit, or rother possess 
the country lying south of the hUls of TiUbtt from Caubul to Oiiaa, Tlicy 
go mosUv nol^. They have neither towns, houses, nor families, but rove 
oontinosllv from plsee to plsov, recniiting tlxci r numl'crs with the hesj^st 
ehfldren they can steal in the cnnntrles through which they pan. Thus 
they are the stomest and most active men in lodia. Many ate memhants. 
They are ail ^HTrlnUi, and held l>v alTTlBBses of Gerrtnos [Hindus] in great 
veneration. This intatuatlon pmvents our obtaining any iritelllgcnoo 
of tbeir motions, or aid from the country against tlicm, notwithstandiog 

‘ The concluding pages of Mias Monckton Jones’s book contain a flue 
appreciation of the cnaracter and acliieveroeat of Hastings. 
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ver; rigtd orders which have Iwcn published for these purpoMS, insomuch 
tbst they orcen oppcAr in Uk heart of the province as ^ ti^y (lropp<'d from 
heaven. They nro huxJy, bold,,and cnthittiaatJc to a degree eiirpaseing 
credit. Such are the Senosttias, the gipsies of Hindoeton.' 

Tho SanyilsT bands often numbered several thousand men in 
each, and at one time no leas than five sepoy regiments were engaged 
in hunting them down. Their incuntona into Bengal ccumxI in 
the second year of the u(ljnini:n:ration of Hastings an<l hist<*ry docs 
not mention any further depredations by tiicm in other pmvinecfl. 
The bands evidently melted away wJicnthc Bengal iiunting*ground 
was closed by the vigilance of the governor. At the prvsiiit day 
many queer criminal tribes and organizations still cxiKt, little 
laiown except to the ina^stratcs and police ofllccrs w'ho liavo 
to daai with thorn, but nothmg at ail ruKcmbling the SunyuM hordes 
has been known for generations. 1 do not kjit)w wbut race aupidied 
the nucleus of thuir baDds, wUkli. as Hfuitings tells uh, witc 
recruited by kidnappcrl cb lid run, who must have roinc from all 
classes. 

Opivam and salt. put tlie management of the manu¬ 

facture and sale of both opium and salt.i^n a sound ihmnulal 
basis. His regu^ions oflformed tiie foundation of tlie in<fdifled 
system in foree in our own time. The recent or<lers discouraging 
the cultivation of the poppy and the sole of opium liavc rendered 
the constitution of the opium department almost obsolete, but the 
licensed manufacture of salt continues.^ Hastings also began the 
reform of the ooinage and introduced the * sicca rupee ’. 

^The prmcea end the Crown. The views of Hastings concern¬ 
ing the desirable relations between the Crown and tlie rulers of 
the Native Stated 'Wefe Original and daring. Wltcn writing to 
Lord Nbfth.* the Prime Minister of England, on February 2d, 1775, 
he’expressed himself in the following remarkable words i 

' I am and always have been of opinion that wliatever fnrtn It may be 
necessary to give to the British domiolon In India, nothing can so ePToeticnlly 
contrilmUi tr> pcrpetnnto its deration as to bind the powers and states wicii 
whlehthis Govemmsnt maybe united,in ties of direct depenilence fon} 
and eommunicAtion with tluj Crown. lilts system has been adopted with 
respect to the Kahob of Areot. and, I believe, has met with national 
approbatioQ. I thought It might be adopted with tho same success in 
TV^rd to the powers on this side of India. Tlarir confltlrnra would be 
strengthened by such a relation, which would free thorn fmm the dread 
otaonualebanj^ and oftheinflnenee of individuals : and tltcir submission, 
which Is now the painfiO effort of a necessary policy, wmdd be 
with pride by men who glory in the external show of veneration to niajasty, 
and even feel the r«psct i^ich they profess where they entertoln an idea 
of the power to command it..,. 1 conceive that the late Aet of Parliament 
ftlw Regulating Act), by admitting the King into a participation In the 
mano^ment of all the Company's afTalre, and almost the sole control 
of tbrir polities! coaeems of couree makes him the princlp^ in them, 
oad enUtles him to thoee pledges of obedience and vaseala^ from 

‘ See Imp. Gos. ef India <l»7). vol. iv, chap, viii- 
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d«p«DdcnU of the Britteh em]>iR io India, which the jdcae pf t]« people 
afid ImmcmoriHl usaicc have conMCraterl to royaity,’ ‘ 

Hftftings, when he wrote that paesoge, wae thinking speeially 
of Oudb, which no longer exists as a separate state. Tilings have 
changed so much since his time that bis suggestion that eacli 
princi|>al Indian stnto should have its accredited diplomatic 
representative in London, wliich necnis to have been his meaning, 
is no longer suitablo or practicable ; but he was right in reeogoiaing 
the existence of tlie dcelrc felt by t)ie Indian princes to be in touch 
directly witli tbeir hereditary sovereign and not merely with the 
ever-changing odlcials of nix administration. 'The reality of that 
dCAirc was plainly manifested when Their Majesties 2 >crsonally 
received the loyal homage of the ruling cJiiefK in Lcccntber 
an^dl legitimate means should be adopted to satisfy it. 

Jrh» Rohilla war. The niaterbJ facts of tlic mxieh debated 
jtuhilla war havirxg been clearly cstablisbcd by study of tbo 
documents and embodied in books easily accessible, tlxe matter 
may be disposed of in a few words, without the formal discussion 
an<l refutation of fnJry talcs. The country lying to the north*we^ 
of Oudli between the Ganges and tlic hllis, coniprinng the ancient 
Hindu i>it»vinec'> of Katvhar and Sanxbhal, waa and is known as 
Roliilkhanc), because dtiring the * great anar^y ' Afghan tribesmen 
called UobilLxs, being for the most part YQsuftf from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pcsliawar, had conquered the land. The bulk of 
the population consisted of Hindu peasants, bxit there were several 
considerable towns, including Bareilly and Fllibhlt. No natural 
Antler separated Rohilkhand from Oudb, and the Nsw&b*Vizier’s 
dominions were most easily aceesslble to an enemy through the 
Rohilla trrriwry. The Robillas were not Htrong enough to keep 
out tlio Marjltbfis who raided tlicir country several times. The 
Bohiila chiefs, wlio had temporized and intrigued witli both the 
Mar&tiifis and the Kaw&b-vizier, >n June 1772 signed a treaty 
by which they promised to pay him forty lakhs, or four millions 
ol rupees, if ^e woxild expel the Maratfias. Early in 177& the 
freebooters returned, but were compelled to retire w£<n threatened 
by the forces of Oiidh and the tompany, The Naw&b*Vizier, 
wbo had been put to much expense io equipping his army, de¬ 
manded payment of the forty laklis, but. as mi^t be expected, got 
nothing. 

lo August of the same year Hastings, accompanied by two 
members of council, met §huj‘au*d daula and concluded the 
treaty of Benares, which transferred Kor& and Allahabad from the 
titular emperor, then a mere toel in Marlth& hands, to the Naw&b* 
Vizier In consideration of a payment of fifty lakhs. An agreement 
also was made that the Calcutta govohimei^t ^x'dbld lend a brigade 
to the Maw&b*Vizier foe the reduction of Rohilkhand at his demand 
on certain reasonable firxancial terms. The ruler of Oudh deferred 
action for various reasons, and the government of Bengal, which 

‘ Note the phrase * the British empire in India* used only eighteen 
years after the battle of PIsssey. The quotatloo is from Gleig, 1. 606. 
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doubted how far on apparently adventurous policy might be 
approved in England, weicomed the delay. In I'ubruary 1774 tJie 
Council was surprised by receiving from Shuj'ftU'd daula a demand 
for the promised brigade. It was sent accordingly under tlie 
oomman^ of Colonel CJtampion. The Kohiilas were defeated on 
St. George's Day, April IT, at-Mtran Kaira in the Sbahj^anpur 
District, and tbeir gallant leader. Hafla Rahntat Khan, was 
killed. Their province was annexed to OudTi, and sooic ZB,00P or 
20,000 Rohillas crossed the Ganges to tlic territuiy of tlicir country« 
man, Zabita KUau. The Oudn troops burnt some villages and 
committed S certain amount of ravaging, but no extraordinary 
violence was used, aitd the peasantry resomed their dally life at 
onoc. One of the KoJdlla cliiefs was allowc<l Co retain LiK rule in 
a portion of the territory, and is now represented by liis deseendnnt 
the loyal Nawfib of It&uipur. 

'Judged by its resulls* Sir .Tolm Ktrueliey nbfwrvM, ‘tlto pn)(cy of 
Haatin^ was omincntly nticcMfur *. . , Afum l/uiti furty clujwrd 

before tito power of tbc Abir&tb&s wns hnuJIy Nwr>i)t awny, l»itt (iurinu die 
whoie of tius time they never uttavked <»r wruuiNly tlirenti>r)wl UolulkUimil. 
The occopetioa of that province guve to Oudli and to thnt iterruiu 

nent protection oeainyt the nosi clcingcrous of our onomies wliich it had 
been the aim of Jlaj>tings to secure.’ 

The proposition tlius stated is abeo^lutely correct. Hastings 
explained I^is policy to Colonel Champion in a letter dated June 4, 
1774, as follows : 


I 

I 


' The several propositions (made by ChamfJon) . . . arc dlumctricaliy 

a osite to the ptlnclple on wLieh tbc Robilla ftx^dttion wus iiudcrtnkon, 
oh was not merely on account of tbc pecuoiury uMpustlm of forty 
lae« of rupees Co the Company—for, although tbla miglit be an accessory 
argument, it was by no meabs the chief omect of tlw undertaking. Wc 
engaged to assist die Visler in reducing the Rolirlte. country under his 
docnimOR that the boundary of ))ifi possenions might be completed, by the 
Ganges forming a bairier to cover tliem from tho attacks and insults to 
which tike/ were exposed by l)ie enemies cither poseesslng or having 
access to the RoliiUa country. This our alliance with hi m. and tlie nccesHlty 
for maiotaloing this alliance, so lung os ho or his succsesora shall deserve 
our proteotlOQ, was randcred ailvnntageoiks to the CompaBy's IffteresC, 
because the security of his pomessions from invoalon in that quarter Is in 
fact the security of ouri,' 

There was nothing to ^jkShainad>of in tile policy of the Rohflla 
ar. The House of CoAimonB had the good sense to refuse to include 
he subject among tlie articles of IrnpoachRient. 

Plnanolal difficoltias. Many oomiolttees of the House of 
Commons cliarged with the duty of mvestljifating Indian affairs 
have sat from time to time- The earliest, appointed in 1766, 
resulted in the passing during 1767 of five Acte of Parliament, 
including one which required t^ Company to pay to the Treasury 
oimuaUy fbr .tifO yasrs. At the moment everybody 
b^eved that the new Indian acquisitions were capable of yidding 
untold wealth. The Company soon discovered the baselessness ^ 


FINAKaAL DIFFICULTIES 


tli&t plcaeiD^; belief. While the proprietors of tlie diOTee in tbe 
Company clamoured for lilgU dividends, the expenses of governing 
immense territories sallowed up tlie esepected prohta, so Umt in 
1778 tbc Company woe almost insolvent and >*as forced to beg 
the mioistry for tJte loan of a million sterling. 

Need of l^lalatioB. Tlic pressure of urgent financial difficulties 
and the obvious necessity of providing some form of legalised 

C rnjoent for tlie Indian possessions of the Company forced 
Nortli's government to undertake legislation. It is iiDDeces- 
saiy to relate in this work the course of prolonged discussions, 
in I'arUaukcnt and at the India House wbit^ preceded tlie enact* 
moot of Ihws settling the disputes. Those discussions may be read 
at lengtlt in iltc works of Ml/l, Thornton, and many otiter authors. 
India conccmc<l only with the result, which was cJt^bodied in 
two Acts of ParUaruent. One disposed of the financial questions 
at issuci requiring among other tfiings tliat tlie Company should 
submit balf*yearly accounts to the Treasury. 

^Control oi Parliameat. The other (18 Geo. HI. e. 88). 
''cnuimouly known os tbv Hcgulatlog Act of 1778, created a new 
form of government for India, and <Ie/initu)y eob^ected the Company 
to tlie control of tlic Crown, or, in practic<‘, to the control of the 
nihuntry of the <Uy, and ultimately of Parliament to which such 
mlt^ry la always rcbponxible. 

^'*1110 ^ constitution’ oi India. The enactment of the Hcgulating 
'^ct may be regarded ns tltc aturting*point of tlic modem eonstltu* 
tional fiistory of India. AUlioiigh tJic idea of a ’constitution' 
is foreign to the traditi<»OHl Indian modes of tliought, whicii 
usually liave been content to leave government in tlic hands of 
nn autuerat or despot, the peculiar nature of tbe connexion of the 
Indian adrnjnifttraUon with a parliamentary monorehy in Great 
Britain liosi led to tbc gradual devcloiiment of an extremely 
coinpl icated Anglo-Ind ian constitution. By tbe term ’ constitution ’ 
1 mean tlic mixed body of |>usitlvc Uw and cgtab jjgb e d practice 
which rcguIatCK the fomi oTitJui ladiftii-i^.etnment both m 
England and in Ind ia ; Jetermines tLo r^a^ns FelweerT^the 
Honw fkj v^MwcTiT“*an<i the Go^'crnment of ZndTa, sdSfiCTimes 
called the flu p wm c (TbTernnienl f Sfffifiea the power of the Supreme 
GovctnirieiM over tbc provincial administratiftBS ; dclindtK tlic 
functions of tiie legislature or law-making authority as distinct 
from tlie executive pewer •, prescribes tlic powers (u tbc Judicial 
courts; lays down the principles of mtcmnl administration ahd, 
last but not least, guides the adjustment of the delieatc relations 
between the sovereign, the Government vf India, and the rulers 
of tJ^Nativc or Protected States- 
Sloznaata of tha ' constitution'. That body of mixed law and 
y^om rests primarily upon the ttatnto law of Parliament, compris¬ 
ing about fifty onaotmenta. more or less. Subsidiary, although by oo 
means unimportant, elements in Its composition are the pr^gmgfltive- 
ftf ^>^ expressed sometimes by chasUzs, sometimes 

by'^^thdamations i orders issned.by tba Directnre of the East 
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India Company, or by the Board of Control, or the Secretary of 
State ; rulings of the Privy Council or Huuae of lordii; Ihwh or 
regulations passed or issued in India | survivals of ancient Indian 
institutions i and a long course of settled custom or practice. 

The body thus constituted is a growing organism subject to 
ino^ant growth and development, ^^lieh baj proceeded at a rapid 
rate since the beginning of tlie twentieth century. Xu man can 
foresee tbc const! tntiomv] eonseouences of the Great Wur. 

Analjsia ol tba Bag’ulatmg Act. The Regulating Act of 1773, 
v'which lorms Utc basis of tiie Anglo*Indiun coniAitntion, dealt 
witlk several distinct subjects. My discussion uf it <ind conneetc'd 
matters follows tlic coinT>elent gni<lancu of Sir iluurWnay llliort. 
Certain oUanges were moiic regulating tlkca[>|M»lntin<’nt of Directors 
of the Company and the voting l>y tlio i>r«»|»riclor': of stock <ir Kiiarce 
wliich did not concern India clooelyaud nved tmt bef»rUi<'rK[)<><‘jiUuU 
It is. liowcvcr, imiMirtunt to note that Llic Directors were r«Hiuired 
to submit to the king's luinixters oo]iieK of nil inutirial <'orr(*H]Hm- 
dence concerning tin* alToirs of the (^'iiiTiuity. A Kepaiutc Act, 
as already mentioned, dircctcil tlic subiinwdon of lialf-ycikrly 
accounts to the Treasury. The subjection of tliu Ccmipany to 
parliamentary control uroicgh the ministry was made 

complete. 

Sotvtsifvtf. ‘ For the government of the Presidency of Fort William 
[Calcutta'! in ^ngal, a goveraor'geiiera] and.four eounscllOES wereappolntod, 
ood Uw Xct declared that Ihe whole*oivit millhixy government of this 
presidency, aod alan the oHioary mano^'n&nt and govcrnnkcnt of oil the 
territorlat acouiaitiona and revenues in the kingdoms ol Ikmgid, Behar, 
and Qqisju should, during such time as die territorial acqnlaitloua and 
revenuas remained in the poeaetaien ot tlic Company, be vested in tiic 
govemor^neral and council of the Prcddeney of Fort William, in like 
manner as they were or at any tln>e thecetofnre might have liecti <'xcrciiied 
by the president and council or aelrot committee m the said kingdomo. 

The avwdiincc of any attempt to define, otherwise tliim by rch*n*Rce 
to okieCing facts, tlic nature or extent of tlte authority clalnwl r»r exerrised 
. hy the Crown over the Comjtany in the new territorial acquialdoiiB in very 
notioetblc, and is charnctcnstic of Bngliali legislation.’ 

The clear assertion nf the sovereignty of the king over India 
was deferred until I ggSj and Wkis further extended on January l, 
IdTL by the Proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of India. 

^sraona appointed. The Covemor^gcnural und tlic four 
tfdunsellors appointed to start the new government were named 
' ^in the Act and secured in their positions five years. That time 
limit thus fixed by statute in the first instance has been applied 
by Custom to the subsequent appointments of Ueutenant'govemors 
and other higli officials. Ample aaiariea 'were provided, namely, 
£2S,000 a year for the govcmor*general, and £ 10,000 for each 
counsellor.' They were all forbidden to trade, receive presents, 
or otherwise add tn their Income by Irregular means. 

The persons appointed were: Governor-general, Warren 

' The salaries havp been much reduced. 
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Eaquirc, rcconiincndcd by Lord Konh in flowing 
wbicii lias been quoted i members of conncil ( ( 1 } 
Llcutenunt’Guncral Jolm Clavcrinji, a "dl^inguished officer, wlio 
was knjKlitc<i two years later ; (a) tlic Honourable George Moneon, 
who IiaU been In Farlianieiit and lifid served in the armv as second 
in command at the siege of Pojjdjchertv Jn 17C0 ; (5) Richard 
Bar well, K^qnirc. who hatl been in tlie‘Company’s service since 
17Sd ; iM'l (>t) Pluii]) Francis, 

Z^quiru, who had been em- 
ployc<l as a secretary and in 
tii^'ar Olllce, 

ef ’ Tlic 

’Supremacy of die Bonuul PrcKi- 
driiey over Uie utiwr prc«l<Ienc'ice 
wnK tlcllnl ^lv r«»fi - The 
^i»veniLir*grner^ and eoiineii wvie 
to have power ol su^cxifiten^S 
und controllJ ng die wiy^nn-fl^ pit! 
oihI nflirajemenToTtfiepitsi- 
ih'Tirkv* of aindrus, Bomliay, nnd 
Becic<M»lin,> so hir iukI Insomuch 
us that it itiionhi not I« Jawhil 
for any (Jovenimeutof the minor 
pnacdciirrcs to ni»kc nny orderv 
ior mmucnciim hostilitifu, or 
cluhng or makuig wsr, ngninst 
any Indian nrlncce or ]>oweTe, or 
for negotiating or coacluding nnj 
treaty with any such jmncc or 
power without tiie previoiis corw 
rent o( tlie govi.Tnor*gcnorai and 
oouncii, except tn such cases of 
imn^hicnt ncceaiuty as would ren¬ 
der it danjfcroue to )>oetpoiio such hostilities or treaties until the amvaJ 
of their orders, and except io cases where spcclaJ orders had been re- 
ccived from tius Company. A president aigl eouneil ofCending against 
these provisions miglit Ik suapcndcd l»y order of the goverour-general and 
council. The gnvemore otthc minor ptealdenelcs were to obey the order of 
the eovcrnor*gnnnrnl and council, ana coostantly anddutifulTytotJnrviinit 
to them advice andlntcJligcnce uf all transactions and cutters relating to 
the Bovemment, reveouas, or iotcrest of the Coin|tany. 

The ffovemor-generel and conneil were to i>e bound by the votes of 
a ms>orlCv of those present attlieir mootings, and in the case of an equal 
division the govemer*general was to Iiavu a ufirting vote' [in addition 
t&J({s Ordinary volcb 

Th» Supremo Court. The Act further empowered the Crown 
to esthblisE by charter a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William, consisting of five barristers, namely, a Chief Justice, 
with a salary of £ 8,000 a year, and three judges, each with a salary 


SIB PHILIP FilANCrS. 


* ]ji Sumatra, also called Fort Ufarlborough. The place was i^vei> up 
to the Dutch in 1834 io exchange for the town ol Malacca and certain other 
stations. 
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of £6.000 a year.^ Sir Elijab Impeyt an old eohoolfellow of HaRtinga 
at Wcstmineter, waa appoirited Chief Justice ; Iiis ccUeaguca 
heing Robert Chambers, subseauently knighted, Jolm Jlyde, 
and mephen Caesar Lccnaistre. Irapey and CJiambcra %*cre men 
of considerable distinction, but tlieii two junior colir&gucs liad not 
earned any notable reputation prior to their appointnicnt. The 
court was given civil, oriminal, admiralty, and coclcsiasticol 
jui;lsdictian. 

^ les Jurisdiction [subject to eertaln limitations] wns declared to extend 
to aU Brttish-Aibjecte who should reside in tire kinsdom^ «r provineei 
et Benjt&l, Beliar, and Orina, or any of them, under the pr<iUK<tror> of the 
Unites i^mpany. And it was to have “ hiil power nod authority to hear 
and delemlne all com[>laints against any of ilia hfajcRty's s(d)ji*cts (or 
crimes, miriemeanourt, or oppressions, and also to enh^Kaiu, hear, and 
determine anv suits or actions whatsoever against any ii( IDs MojoKty'i 
su^ects in Bengal, Bshar, and Orissa, and any xuit. Action, nr oompitunt 
against any pcrsnri employed by or In tiu: service of the Company oe of 
any of His Mnjesty’s snbjecw 

The Act contained many minor provisions concerning tlio judicial 
syjf em aad other matters which it would be tedious to enuntcrate. 
of the Act. llbert observes that 

V'* the provision*; of the Act of 1773 arc ohsffiro and dcfeetive ns to the 
nature and extent of the authority mterciflahle by tl>o govcrnoT'gcncral 
and his eoDDcU, as to the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Coun, and ns to the 
relation between the Bengal Governmeot and tne court'. 

The ambiguities and obscurities of the Act and the charter framed 
under it produced a plentiful crop of disputes, some of whid) trOl 
be noticed in the next chapter. ^Nobody could toll wiiat Uw was 
to be administered by the court. 

* The Act was silent. Apparently it was the unregenerate Rngllbh taw, 
insular, technical, formless, tempered In Its application to ItiiglUh cIT' 
cumstancfs by Ute quibbles of judges ood the obstinacy n( jurka. ni])a1)]o 
of being on instrument of tito most monstrous iniiisKce when admSni^md 
in an atmospbero dinbrenC from that io whleh it nad been administered.* 
^KobcNiy knew how to define the classes of persons, Euroncon 
) or Indian, who came under tJtc jurisdiction of the court, or now 
( far the court had power outside the limits of the European settle* 

' meni. Endless problems arose out of the loose wording of the Act. 

from the manifest absurdity of applying the English law of * 
tbe eighteenth century to the natives of Bcnni. Unfortunately, ** 
the statute had been drawn by persons who knew nothing about 
India and who failed to consult Hastliffl or anybody elec who 
had some knowledge on the.suMcbl. Tile administering 

the law were equally igiy>rant of Indian conditions. 

y Another grave defect in the Act was the ^vision which allowed 
the Governor*general to bej)utvoted ^d ovMTuIed whenever three ? 
members of his council chose^d dombiiie agtUJl^Tiim. Tha t fooh«h 
enactment wrought much miseluef. Some of the rneat'^lfcvwig 
faults ofTIie Act were r^n^ietl after a few years’ cxpericDce^ ' 
* The salaries are now lower. 
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but not until gnivc injustice had been done and the security of 
tJie state impcriiied. 

The rest oi Isdia. Maratha afTolra and the various liappunings 
in Bombay, Madras, and other parts of India during tlie two nod 
a half years of tlic rule of Haettoj's in Bengal as governor, before 
the arrivsl of tlte new members of council, will be more conveniently 
noticed in the next chapter in conncuon with events eiightly 
later in date. 

rimONOLOGY 


Warren Hastlnge governor of Bengal . April 1772 

Numerous reforms ........ ]772>4 

The Itegulatiag Act ......... ITTS 

TTio RouIIJh war ......... ITTA 


Airrnonmas 

Tba two special atithoridcs, both based on an eshauAtrve study of 
original doouments, are : Snuco&v, .Sir Jons, Jlaitvra erui tiie SokWa 
Wnr (Oxford: Gerendoo Press, IddS); s&d M. E. moncstok Joheb 
WfmrH /Inslftiffi In Ben^ I7Tg-i774 (Oxford -. GflKodon Press, 101S). I 
havo liccn luvoured with the {)crui»ai of the proofs of the second book 
Damcili wlijcli is an excellent work, and should rauk as the stnndstd 
authority nn the fnib.Iect, excepting tlic RohDlo war, wldch has been dis* 
poSC'l of in Sir ,7ohn Ktroolifiy's conclusive monogrsfdi. 

OUicr hooloi ou the Hnstings iwnod will be nomerl at tlic end of tbe 
next chapter. 

The Tlegulating Act is but studied in TuBJUtr, Sit ConoTJCVAT, The 
Gfwmnent ^ Xndia* (Oxford: Gaxcndnn Press, 1915). 


CHAPTER 4 

Wfirien HseClnga as Gnvemnr-Benerai; tbe policy and character of 
Hastings; vr Jolin Maepherson. 

''^Tbo naw g^vommaat. The Judges of the Supreme Court, 
who arrived m Calcutta on October 17, 1774, were followed two 
days later* by tlie three Members of Council. General Cloverfng, 
Colonel Uonson, nnd Mr. Francis, in another ship. The next day, 
before Mr. Bacwcll had taken bis seat, the Council met to lienr tfie 
Directors’ instructions. By the orders from borne a sepnrate 
Board of Trade was established for tlic purpose of relieving the 
Council from a portion of the purely commercial business of tbe 
Company; strict economy in the military expenditure was 
adjoined ; the land revenue system established by Hastings was 
approved; correspondence with the ‘country powers’—or 
* Political business' in modern oflleial language—was to be 
conducted by the Governor-general, subject to the condition 
that every letter received or sent by him should bs laid before 
the Council; inquiry was to be made into abuses ; and, final^, 
aO the members were enjoined to work together Jn harmony with 
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A view to the presetvation of peace* the sAfeguardin^ of tLo Com* 
paoy’s poseeasiODS, and tlie advancement of tiie Company's 
interest. 

Hostility of GUvering* Mo&aoA* and Francis. The trium¬ 
virate from England at onee fastened on the order to ioqiure into 
abuses, and displayed open hosliJity to Hastings. I'iiu iimetlng 
was adjourned uDtd the 25t)i In order to allow Mr. Bar well to ^oin, 
and from that date tJie Couneil was divided into two sections, 
CJavering, MoDaon, and Francis on one side, Hastings nud Harwell 
on the other. Tlie oonstitution of the body tlirow uU real ^xjwer 
into tJie tiands of iliC majority and subjected 1 lastingly t<i the 
mortiheution of seeing the oltlcers of bis choice dliuniKsed und nil 
his measure^ ^ f^ of practicable, reversed. That sUlc of afTnirs 
lasted fdrafr^st two years, \uitil Sc)>teinbvr 1770, wiicn tlic death 
of Colonel Monsoa restored {Hiwcr U> IbialiiigK, who eoul<i do wliut 
ive pleased witli the hei|> of Ids casting vote. 
y Diaputea m council. TJic detaiis of the iiiiserinly wranglings 
in council during those two years need not be recount^ at length« 
The members spent their time in firing oft minutes against ciuJi 
other from day to day. They seem to have put evurytliJng in 
writing on the spot, and the unedify log recriminations may now 
be read in print in the ‘ consultations Tlie biograplier of ILuatiiigs 
must ws<^e through the dreary mass in order to uodorNtond 
the personal posiuoD of his hero and to realize the astonishing 
endurance of the man, but th« particulars of iho disputes Jiave 
little interest for the historian as distinguished from the bio¬ 
grapher. In most respects the selfish spite of the triumvirate 
produced effeots of only a temporaiw character, but a good deal 
of more or less lasting mischief was done, especially in relation to 
Oudh, which was compelled to^dc^^e Benare s p rovince. The 
mSJlIflly ' l!i ifCTdifl tilled upon s'llppdrf'Tfoni T^fe* Ministry in 
England, where Indian affairs were tiien closely Intertwined with 
party politics. Both General Clavering and Mr. Francis aspired to 
the ofAce of Governor-general, and were Ksolved to employ every 
means to drive Hastlogs into retirement before the expiration 
of the period of five years for which he had. been appointed by Act 
of Parliament.^ Happily they failed, and Hastings enjoyed eight 
and a half years of power from September 177dto February 17B5. 
which enabled him to save the nascent British empire in Jndia 
destruction and to establlah it upon firm, well-laid foundations. 
y The case oi Naadkumir. The most mmous incident of the 
personal struggle between Hastings 'and his hostile colleagues is 
the case of Msh&rajd Kandkum&r (Nuncomar), the wealthy and 
infiuential Brahman who was executed for forgery on August 5, 
That case, like the other incidents of struggle, has a 
Diographlcal rather than historical interest, which means that the 
execution of Nandkumir in itself was a matter of no importanoe 
so for as the history of India is concerned. The immense bulk 
which the case assumes in English literature and In the eyes of 
> His term of office was rabsequeotly extended from year to year. 
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the ffcneral public i* due to the niAlj'irnfmt oimniriR of Philip 
PrfiDCia, wlio kiicvf Jtuw to ukc the «)f Kdniuiul liuike ub 

his tool. The renuU c>f tbc joint lAhoiirx of Frnneis uml Durkc, 
supplemented by the disln^riiuoiis jiartiHujiKlifp of Janivn Mill und 
tlio specious rhetoric of Macau Iny, Iiub bocii tliu gruwtli uf a legend 
almost wholly lletitioits. The existenoo uiid uec'e]>tunee of that 
legend have uu»st unjuativ besmirched tlic cliuracdera of "VVaircn 
lliuttinga and Sir Elijah liiijie}', und huvu dune miiclt iinriit liy 
produuiiljj'InThe pubTCe inhul un unwurrmit{*d belief tliutthc Indian 
empire rests upon foundationa s(aine<l by tiic blood of the victim 
of a judicial luurtleT) planned and executed by the (jovernor* 

S cneral and C'Jdcf Jusuce. Nandkunmr’a ease when looked at 
'Om timt point of view is of Iiistorieal interest hikI inijiorlancc, 
and it Is tliereforc necessary to act forUi the essential fwts. 

The ituijt»rily in eouitcil, eager to supplunt Ilastiiigs, and pro* 
fi'Khjnif to investigate abuses, invited charges ngainBt the f«ovcrno> 
giuieral. Nandkiimftr. a thorough scoundrel, whose misdoings 
Jiad been familiar to Hastings for many years, had ain])lc reason 
to <'xpect personal advantage from the overthrow of the Governor* 

E i^ncrKl, who knew too njuch, and tlic victory of Ins coemics who 
new nothing. 

^ffaVidkumLr’s felaa chAx%te against Haetiaga. Accordingly, 
m Marel; 1775 (ll atid lb) Njindkujuur responded to tlic manifest 
wishes of tJic majority of tJio council by submitting tliro\igh 
Francis papers cliarging Hastings wlUi gross corruption, and en¬ 
closing a letter purporting to be from Mannt Hvgum. the widow 
of Mir J'afar, offering a bribe. The coimhcHors proewded wltii 
indecent haste to assume the truth of all the eharges, und to r«|uirc 
the’Govcriior*gcncral, their Fresident, practically to be Iriwl by 
them. The letter purijorting to come from tlic widow, a manifest 
forgery, was accepted witbuitt question. Tlic paperK having been 
sent liomowcrcsnlinutted in 1775 to the lawofllccrs of tlie Company, 
wlto duclared tliat the infonmithm of Kandknm&r, even uf>on the 
expnrte case before them, could not possibly be true. NotJiing 
more was hear<1 about those ueciiantions ngainat llastincs until 
tlxirCccn years later in 1780 when Ilurkc founded u charge (Ko. Ill) 
upon them. an<l failed to eonvinoe the IltiuNc of I.ords, which 
unanimously ae<iuittc<l Hastings in the matter. That fiu't is often 
fogfrttten. 

.^rfandkumar proflacutad for conspiracy. To coiiie buck to 
'Calcutta. After Nandkiiniilr had made his u<*eusullons in March, 
Hastings and llarwell retorted in April by ijrhiging a eliurgc of 
conspiracy against him and otlierx. *rho case eumc lK'f'>rc all the 
Judges of tlie Supreme Court, who in their capacity of justices (tf 
the peace consitfered tlic evidence f<ir a wUulo day (April 20) 
from ID a.m. to 11 p.m., mid allowed Nandktimar ulul the other 
accused persons to be on bail till the 2drd.^ On tJie 21 at Francis 
I See Gif tg and the extracts from Rarwe IPs letters in Steplien j the 
Sforv hfvncnmir, chap. xvh. and sundry pussagea in Glfig. not to speak 
of documents of the trial and tlic imprachmf ot proceedings. 
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and hU colI« 2 »gue 6 wore shameless enough to pay an ofBeial call 
on Nandkumur. On the 23rd ItnatiAse was bound over to proxecutc 
at the next assiaes. The trial tooR place in July, when aJI tlic 
defendants were acquitted of conspiring against IlaAtingK, but 
Nandkuni&r and a Mr. Kowke wore convii^ed of coite]>iraey against 
Mr. Barwcll. _ 

Nandkumar proseoutad for iorffery. Before July ccunc other 
things had happened. On May <1 Nundkuniur hud been arreatt^ 
on a cliargc o^ lorgery preferred by one Molion Parsliu<l, uttomey 
for a party in a civil suit. On tJiat <ltttc, after uii Investigation 
lasting from 0 a.m. to nearly 10 |).m.. Judges Jly<l€ anti Lc Muintrcj 
noting in tlicir capacity as Justices of tile 1*0(100, (*t>nitriitt<Mi 
Nandkuinftt for trial on tliv ciiargc of forgery aji<l l<K<g('<l hini in 
jui). Tiic proceodingx for forgery arobc iiuliimlly <Mit of an old 
civil KKiil, and the coniphuiiantliuddcokUHl tn |)roNccut<> wcu before 
tJie Supreme Court wan u(d.abllithc<l. Tbo dt'luy which niutle tJie 
prosocuttoo coincident In time with tJio (‘<rji«i>irji<y <*nw wax ciuiaud 
by tiie dilDciilty io getting hold of tliu <i()('iinu>nt ull<'g« «l to* be 
forged. Murshman truly observes tliat tlic ouiucldvnve in lime 
was ‘purely aedduntal’. 

Trial and execution o< Nandkumfir. The arUml trial of 
/ NandkumSr for for^ry began on June and lasted until 4 a.ni. 
on the lOth. The Court never adjourned, sitting in tJic hottest 
season of the year even on Sunday the 11th, from 6 a.m, until hi.t« 
at night, and on the last day until 4 a.m. All the four judges were 
j present throughout, Hyde and Le Maistre asking more (jucstions 
than Impcy or Chambers. Nandkamar cliaUengcd eighteen persons 
on the panel whom he suspected of being unfavourable to him and 
was convicted by a unanimous jury of twelve'Europeans. ’The 
rule prohibiting £he appearance of counsel for the defence in felony 
cases was relaxed in his favour, and probably he would Lave been 
acquitted but for the evident perjuries committed in iiis d<d*enca, 
which made a deep impression on tlis jury. No man ever liad 
a foirer or more laborious trial. The fairnoas of las trial is the only 
relevant issue. All the judges agreed as to the legality of tlie 
proceedings, and their law seems to have been correct. The only 
special sliarc in the proceedings which fell to Impey was the 
summing up, a task performed by him fairly and impartially. 
After conviction 1^1 objections were hcar<l. so tiiat scotence was 
not passed until June 24, and the execution was deferred until 
August 6. The Court could net recommend tlie home authorities 
under the provisions of the Charter to grant a reprieve, because all 
the judges were satisded that the conviction was right, wiiilc the 

S :tition for recite disclosed no legal grounds for action. Clavcring, 
onson, and Prancu refused positively to take any steps towards 
obtaining a reprieve. 

. >^Coznznent. Hastings had nothing to do with the case, and 
^Icnpey simply did his duty, which he shared with three unanimoua 
colleagues. The prisoner was convicted, net by the judges, but 
by an independent sworn jury, who alone had the task of passing 
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a verdict on tire facU. It in foil; for critics now to retry the case. 
The attempt to impeach Intpey many years later completely 
Voke down. Macaulay's abuse of the Justice is wholly 
undeserved. The above is a plaio statemcat of the most material 
relevaot facta, which arc not open to serious dispute.^ Hastings’s 
oath tJtat he had noUiing to do wltli the forgery case is in exact 
accordance with the facl^ established by the record, 'i'bc propriety 
of Impcy’s conduct ia every stage of tJic proceed Inga is manifest 
to anybody who reads tlie papers wiUi due attention. There is not 
tile slightest foundation for Macaulay’s denuaciatioDs of the conduct 
of cither XlhstingB or Irttpey in connexion witli tlic execution ol 
Nandkumftr. The critics of Warren lUdtings may moke out 
a case against hint in regard to the Kohilln War, Baja Chait Singh, 
or the H^gams of Oiidh. Tlic facts of ail tlicue cases adroit of 
divergence of opinion concerning his action, but nobody who has 
renlly understood the Kandkumftr affair can believe ft possible 
tliAt a judicial murder was committed. The procedure was regular, 
legal, and deliberate, and the actual trial by jury was more laborious 
and exUnuNting, iirobably. than tliat of any otlier case on record. 
I'lvorybcHly concerned, without regard to Ids healtlt or convenience, 
toll<<d in tlic terrible heat of a Calcutta June for eiglit days from 
early niornla^' until late at night to get at the truth, and no reason 
whatever exists for holding that any Illegality or injustice was 
committed by either tlie four judges or tJ»c twelve jurymen. 

That i« enough, perhaps rnorc tlian enough, aboutNaodkiimar and 
the intrigues of Clavuring, Monson, and l^aneis. We may now 
proceed with the history of India, stopping merely for a moment 
to note the final collapse of the opposition to Hastings In the 
oounci], and to discuss at some lengpi the serious quarrel between 
the executive government nnd the supreme Court. 

Death of ^donaon and Clavermg. The wcarisoinc story of the 
tnecssont sqiiabbling in council, of IDistingn's action in empowering 
his agent ia London to tender his icsigruition, and then cancelling 
the power, of tlie acceptance of the offer the Directors or^ 
Ministry, of tlic complicated Intrigues in London, and the final 
victory of Hastings need not be retold. Those matters concern 
the biographer ratlicr than tlio historian. It may sufTicc to state 
that, as already mentioned, the dcatli of Colonel Monson in Septeru- 
ber Z?7d gave Hastings and Barwell the powers of the majority 

I M&ny irrelevant matters have been introduced into tbe discussion by 
many writers. Questions of law wero within tlio )>rovinco of tbc judges 
who were much more likely to lie right than tliotr critics. Cbomlien had 
been Vincriun Protcasor at Oxford. So long as the judgea decided lioneetly 
and in gr^d faitli, os they did, it Is absurd to abuse them T)ecauae oth^ 

P ople might hold a dilt^ront opinion on obscure points of law. ’Pitt, 
think xvith perfect propriety, treated tho accusation of a conspiracy 
between impey and Hastings for the purpose of destroying Huncomar os 
destitute of any siiadow of proof ”' (Stephen, i. 86). the jdry alone. 
It eannot be too often repeated, were responsible foe voedict oq the 
facts. The rest followed in course of law. 
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by inc&ns of the Goveroor'SCQoraVa ceding; vote, un<\ tlicvt m June 
1777 General (Sir JoJm) Clavcrlnf' made a rasli ftWci«|»6 to *fiM5 
on the olhoo of Goveruor-j^enenil. in the belief tliat it luvd been 
vacated by tlie giippoitod rc^i'Knation of KLwitings. A <iitiij;«'rou3 
crisia extending over four day^ w<ui ended by the decision of the 
Supreme Court that llnstiiigs hA<l never actually resigned and tbut 
conser^uentiy no vocaucy existed to be occupied hy Sir Jolm 
Clavering. A few montha biter, in Kovcinbcr, t luverhiji died. 
In August 1760 tlie Gov,emor*gcnorab in accor<lunce with tlio Ootle 
of honour observed at the time, foicgbt a duel with Franc Ih, who 
was wounded and went liomc after his recovery.’’ lio luul Jiis 
rosi^ngc Inter. 

^ The executive govemmeat end the Supreme Court. }lrfc)re 
entering on tlie liintory of tlic relntUiox lH:twcH'n Ibudhig^ and the 
native states ami tliu story of tlic Maratlia and Cuiiiuth’ wnrtt, 
it will be convenient to notice in Homo detail tlie vi<)[«’nt con diet 
between tlic Supremo Court and tlic ox<rntiv<' vrid«<li ( jinu* U> a 
head in 1780. long after tiw recovery hy tJic Onv«’ni<jr*if<'iU’ral of 
Ills power in council. For several yfuirs the cxecutivi' and tint 
Court Itad usually kept on good terms, in spite of tJie dillieidties 
caused by the imperfect constitiltlon of tlie govcminenl, tli<i 
unsuitability of the Court and its law to tlie country, and lliu fulhirc 
of the Regulating Act to determine the jurisdiction und powers 
of the Court, or to protect adequately tlic powers wliicli every 
executive goverunent must keep in its own hands. Ilustuigs 
declared in December 1774 that 

' the court of Jut^ce is a dreadful clog on tlic ffovernment, )mt I liiank 
God die head cf it Is a man of sense and rntxienCton. In all FnidHrid 
a ehoice could not liaoc been mude of n man rnora dlRpoRctl to <l<» gnod 
and avoid miseJiief, which, however, ie not wlwlly in his ]) 0 wcr, aiul I uni 
sott)' for it.* 

In the following year, 1775, the GovernoT*gencral recorded Ids 
doeire that the Ciilcf Justice might be given clUior ^ a ilxed or 
ooeosional scat at the Council Board* for purpose* of iegislntion 
and legal a<tvice, thus forrsJmdowing the appointment of a Lognl 
Member, which was not earrio<l out until Macaulay wn* appointed 
in Lord William Bcntlnck's time. In 1777, as already noted, the 
Court unanimously supportod Xlasting.s against the vioWnt uHurjki- 
tion attempted by Clavering. Impartially condemning at tlie Rome 
time a foolish resolution passed by Hastings and Barwcll tliat 
Clavering had forfeited his seat in council. 

‘ * Ky antagonists sickened, died, and fled. I maintalTied my grouml 
unchanged, neitlier tbo health of my body, nor the vigour <»( iny mind for 
a momeot dcscrtril irw * (Conddcntkl Jelfer of W. II. to David Andcpino, 
SeplembPP 13, 1786, in Gleig, ill. 304). The exlraordiparv quarrel at 
Madras I'ctwcen T.ord Pigot, the governor, and Ids eeiinnl nod some 
features In common uTth the case of Hastings. Ic oeeiirrcil in 1776-7, 
Tlie aFAir wa* too complicated and local to merit detailed demriptinn in 
this work. It could not be m&de intelligible without full exposition of 
the particulars. 
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But ^Cktcr. tho WmntcttionK to aiuii:>'t the large ]>owcn apiiarcntly 
granted to the Court by tiie Ueguiating Act jtruved too mueii for the 
gelf'control of the judgea. who uUotred tlivniseivea to take action 
which threatenwl tli« very existence of the govcmnicnt. The 
fault lay looru with tlic puisne ju<lgc/j tliitn witli Intpey, the Cliief 
Juatioe. Tiic eoiiilict was niuat niurkccl in the cuurtuct of two 
faoioiis casea, tiic Coaaijurali case aiul tiie I'aliia Cause. wJiich must 
be briefly explained. Macaulay's auccnint, largely bu^ed on Mill, 
is, Sstephonn bluntlyobscrvcB, 'false from end to end'. But, 
althtmgh wu cannot accept tlie lurid )>icturo painted by liie etibayist, 
the mischief actually clone wu scri<»us and Jiad to be stopped 
aoinehow, 

Fatna Cauaa. I'o Uko the I'atJin Cauac first. The 
litigaticui WM boLween the widow and tlie nephew of a d(*c<>aBcd 
rj<'h Muiimnniu^laii, wlio left a large property in Uko Patna District 
of iMiiar. Tlie Court claimed jurisdictlOD over the nephew as being 
a farmer or contractor of Uie revenue, and to in the service of the 
Company, within the words of the Act. The Court further found 
tlint tliu proceedings of the local Company’s ofllcers, acting osten¬ 
sibly us » court iimlcr tlic dcsigoation of a Provincial Council, were 
null and void, tlic Provincial Council having allowed its functions 
to be usur]>(*d by tho hfiihainmadau muftis and kotls, whose proper 
duty was mure!}’ to advise as assessors on points of Muslim law and 
practice. Ultintatcly, tlie Court awarded heavy damages amount¬ 
ing to about £24,000. Tho Company allowed tUe time for appeal 
to. the Privy Council to lapse, anil, when granted an extension 
of time by a special statute in l?gl, the Directors failed to prosecute 
the appeal wlilcU Ivad been formally lodged. Tlxus the judgement 
of the Supreme Court held good, and t£c damages were ^d by 
the Company. 

The proceedings produced a good effect by drawing public 
attention to the impossible situation in Ben^l. Tim powers 
claimed by the Supreme Court over people in ^e districts away 
from Calcutta, wluje justified by tiie lauguoge of the Regulating 
Act and tlic Charter of the Supreme Court, could not be exercised 
without fata) weakening of the authority of the executive. Accord- 
ingly. tho Act 21, George III, c. 70, deprived tlic Supreme Court of 
jurisdiction in any matter concerning the revenue or its collection, 
and even went so far as to sanction custoninry ' severities * in the 
collection, which might mean a good ileal in practice. It aUu 
legalised tlie Company’s courts, and ennblvd thu Indian govern¬ 
ment to make Regulations. 

The Cosaipar ^ cag e. The Cossijurah case may be more briefly 
dfsrntnVdT" A* orcflHor sued tbc zemindar of Cossijurali. a place 
about eighty miles distant from Calcutta, for debt in the Supreme 
Court, averring by affidavit that tlie defendant came witiun tlie 

t onidictlon of the Court as being a person * employed * by the 
lompany. Mr. Justice Hyde Issued process. When It waa resisted 
the Sheriff tried to enforce the orders of tlie Court by a posse or 
force of fifty or sixty sailors and other people collected for the 
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C rpose. The posse seized Uie zemindar's belongin;^ in a rcnjj’h 
h<on, re^rdless of Indian customs. Hasting, when ho Itcard 
of it» sent an officer with a force of sepoye to arrest the slicrifTa 
men, which they did. Impey never couJd persuade the government 
to submit Che questions ac issue to the kin;* in counoil for decision, 
and apparently the lejtal aspect of the case was never settled. The 
violent action taken by the executive practically had tiic eiTcct of 
confining the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to Calciitia. 

Sir James FiUjames Stephen held that ' the Council acted 
haughtily, quite illegally, and violently, witliont ony adequate 

reason for tlielr conduct ’. 
Tlio illegality may l>u h<U 
mittc<li but Uic poHlLioR 
was <lifllcult, ontl (ho pro* 
tensUmH of tlic C<Kirt hud to 
bo rcaiated xuiiiehow, if the 
Govcrnineut wus tt) ctm- 
tinuc to cxiNl. A ruler 
sometimes finds liiiuHclf 
forced to tranHgrcw( strict 
law, 

Impey made head oS 
the Company's courts. 
One otiicr conneeCod topic 
tomains—tlio expedient by 
which Hastings and tl(c 
council (Francis dtssonting) 
^tcbcd up the quarrel. In 
October 1780 Impey was in* 
duced to accept the duty of 
supervising tne Company's 
courts as president of the * 
Chief Civii Court (fiudtUr 
Petoanee Adalut). After a 
short time the salary of Rs. 
5,000 a montli was attoclied 
to his new ollice in nddf> 
tion to the aalary which he drew under the Act of Parliament as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The transaction, being ob- J 
viously open to objection, was disapproved at home with tbo 
result that Impey was recalled and an unsuccessful attempt to 
impeach him on various grounds was made. He does not appear 
to have actually drawn any of the additional salary, or at any 
rate to Jiave retained the money, if he ever drew any. The papere 
prove tlittt both he and Hastings were actuated by creditable 
motivoB in making tlie arraaffement, believing that in no other 
way could the prolong^ conflict be adjusted. Macaulay's epi¬ 
gram that ' the Chief *7081106 was rich, quiet, and infamous ’ te 
wholly false, Impey stated the facts correctly when he wrote s 
‘ I have undergone greot fatigue, comfHted a laborious code [Reg. v( 
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of ITSl], icatorcr] cottAdcnoe to the euiton end justice and ivguiarity 
to the courts of justice, ood settled the internal quiet of a great emr^re, 
without any roivard, and for my recximpenw shall have lost my office, 
reputation, and peaec of mind for ever.' 

Gbaracter of Impar. Impey aflerwardn entered Parliament 
and survived until IdOd. lie was a good judge and in no way 
deserving of the abuse showered upon him by eurkc, Mill, Thornton, 
Uacaulay, and a host of lesser detractors. Sir Janies Flttjamca 
Stephen observes : 

' I Lave read everythiog Icould And throwing U^t on liepey's character, 
and it appotri to me that be was neither muM blacker nor siueh whiter, 
in whole or In part, than his neigliboure. Es seems to me to Lave raseoiUed 
^ olo*ly many other jud^s wSora I have known. ... lie seems to have 
h^ ail excellent tiiliieution Loth legal and geneiwl, to have been a man of 
rvuiorkublu energy und courage, end a great deal of rather coromoo* 

I ilui’v rvifility. I anvc rcuct througli all luslotterv and private paper*, and 
cun dlsecrn in tliem no tniee of oorrujition.' 

The same author closes the discuasion of the subject by tho obser- 
vntion that' slightly Ui adapt tlio famous remark of Dc Quincey la 
his csMiy on Afiirilrr /u u Fme Art, Iroiioy lias owed Ms moral ruin 
to a literary iiumlcr uf which Mucuulay probably thought but little 
when lie committed it.* 

Haatinga'a foreign policy, The period of abont eight and a 
half year*, from Septenjber 1770, when MonAon dkd, le'l^’ebruary 
1785. when Hastings retired, duriug which he poa^te^aed the power 
a* well as the rank of GovemoT^gencraJ. included the years of the 
most intense strain to which the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland have ever been subjected, save only in the darkest times 
of the Revolutionary War and tlic Great War. During tliose years 
of strain the Britisli Govcmincnt had to Aglit France, Spain, 
Holland, the revolted American colonics, beside* the Mar£thfis, 
and Haidar Ah, and to appease formidable dleeonient in Ireland 
by tlic dangerous concession of an independent Parliament. It 
is impossible to pass a fbir judgement on the policy of Hastings 
unless it is considered in relation to the events outside of India. 
VTlid ovarUad route. He was a man of largo ideas and wide 
vision who understood thoroughly that tlic port played by him 
in India was only one of manv parts jtlayed by mnny various 
actors on the stage of the world. His prcseirncc and brcadtli of 
view arc well illustrated by the fact that In 1778 he had organised 
an overland service via Suet for rapid communication with l^luropc, 
through wliicrx life reccfvcf!* fimcly accounts of the ill progress of 
the American war and of t)ic peril arising from Frencli intervention, 
which enabled him to tukc measure* for defence in India with the 
necessary promptitude. TJic strenuous oppoKition of the Subliine 
Porte obliged tuc Directors to discontinuo the service, which was 
not resumed until the time of Lord William Bcntlnck.^ 

>dBoznbay interva&tsoa ia Marathi politics. Bombay Las 
been rarely mentioned so far. The reason is that the scttlrmcnt 
> S^tBtn^al Foil and Frueni, voI.lv, July-I>eeeinberI909,pp,5Q^70,586. 
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thtK h*d continued for more than a century after the cession to 
CharIcB II by the Portuguese to be a purely comracrcial station 
of no political Importance. The teriitoiy of tife presidency v;i\s 
confined to the narrow iiraita of the islond of Bombay and BiiukOt . 
or Fort Victoria, ceded in 1750 by the Mar&tliela in exchange for 
Gheria. But in 1775 the President in* Council of Bniiiboy, wjio wus 
atitbiiioua, sought to acquire the neighbouring isbmil of Kal»>ctto. 
and the port ofBasselji twenty-cigiit miles distant, which had iK-tii 
taieeo by the Mar&th&s front the Portuguese some years earlier. 
The Bombay government resoJvcd to attain tlial ohjtrt i>y inter¬ 
vening in donicstle Morittlii politics aitd supporting one of tiio 
claimants to the office of PCshw^ then in di^ipulc. The Kc>v<>rniii<nt 
at Calcutta was not consulted in tlic ilrst insianco niKlcr I ho 
provisions of tire Regulating Act because Uic Bombay anth«»ritics 
had not knowledge that tlie now govenunent at (alciittu ])(ul been 
installed. That intervention of t)xe Bombay govenuiKiit IimI w 
the First Maratha War, wliich lasted until tlic trmly uf KiUbuI ui 
17S2.' 

Origin of tba First Margthfi War. The temptation to wJticJi 
the Bombay government succumbed arose in this way. Mfidho 
BSo, the fourtli Pishwft, an able man, and the last to exorciRC much 

f sTsonal authority died in 1772, and was succeeded by tlic fifth 
Ssliwft, Kfirayan^tao, who after nine months was murdered by the 
adhereoCs of his uncle, Raghunath Rao, commonly called Ragoba. 
Civil war ensued between the partisans of the Regent, acting for 
an infant alleged, and probably with truth, to be a posthumous 
son of Mfitiyan Rao on the one side, and Rsghunath or liagoba, 
who denied the child^s claims, on the other. Ragoba invoked 
the aid of the Bombay government, pronsising ^e cession of 
S&lsette and Bassein. Wlten he failed to effect the cession, the 
Bombay people took poassssion of Salsette, and compelled Ragobu, 
who was in diCRcuIties, to sign the treaty of Surat, acknowledging 
the rights of Bombay to both places. The local government was 
thns involved in a war with the Regency, in tlie cotirse of which 
Colonel Keating won a battle at At&s (Xdfts, Arras) in the Koira 
^strict of Gujarilt, at a heavy cost in casualties to his small force, 
T^atiaa of Surat aad Pwaadhar: convaatioa of Wargioa. 
Meantime Francis and his colleagues had come into power. Dis¬ 
approving strongly of tlie Bombay proceedings they sent peremp- ^ 
tory orders to stop tbs war an<f recall Colonel luting. They, 
irttn the eoncutreoee of Hastings, di^tched an envoy (Col. 
Upton) who made with the Mara this a disadvantageo^is compa^, 
c&Jled the Treaty of Purandhar (1770). As it was never acted on, 

‘ It is host to treat all the hostiUtin between 1775 and 1783 as a single 
war, the First Mar&tbi War. Some writers prefer to ronfine that name to 
the prooeacllnga ending with the treaty of Surat. The Bombav government 
continued to display an insubordinate spirit even after it 'bad acquired 
full knowledge of the new >aw, and rtrongly reaeoted the autocratic attitude 4 
of the Governor*general asd Council. Madras was equally awrae to 
eoutiol, aod ofteo from loss respectable motlvea. 
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its terms need not be recited. Four months later came a dispatch 
from the Directors approving of the treaty of Surat ^citb Uogoba. 
1 q ITTB tlic Bdmbay govenxment wore cJnboldcned by another 
* ' dispatch from home to renew tlicir alliance with Ztagoba, wlio had 
gained successes, and to send an exjicdiilon towards Poona. It 
met with disaster, and was compiled to surrender. CoJonel 
Can ?ac, who was acting as the Civil Commissioner or politicsi 
"oHicer with the force, losing courage, coneJuded the disgraceful 
! CooventioQ of Wargaon (January 177V), wliich actually fiti)>ulated 
for giving British liostages as security for the restoration to iJie 
Muratlx&s of all acquisitions made flince 17T3, and fur tlic Kurrender 
of Kaguba. Jlo rolievod the British from the disgrace of betraying 
him by taking rufugo with Sindia and arranging terms with ^im. 
^ In due oourijo the convention wai* repudiated by the Directors, 

' and tJto ulllccrs eoncurned wore dismlxswl. lluHtings ohsvrvcd 
Uiai the doouraunt * almost made me sijik wjtli siiante when I 
“ read lt‘. 

Goddard's expedition. Hastings having recovered power, 
as explained above, felt bound to retrieve tlio disgrace and support 
the llombay govcrnincat to the best of his ability, lie conceived 
the bold plan of dispatching a Bengal force right aeress India 
through hostile status and country then unknown, under tlie con¬ 
duct at Dm of Colonel Leslie, and then of Colonel (Genersd) 
Goddard. The expeditiotiary force of mote tlian 0,000 sepoys 
tiDder European orheers, and eAcuinb<>rcd, as was the ftuliion 
of those days, by a crowd of camp followers and traders number* 
iug about 30,<KI0,> being admirably led, reached Surat in safety., 
In February 1 77ft Goddard occupied AhniadflbUd and ina<le on] 
ullionec with tne^ikw&r of Ba^a, which continued unbroken 
through all subsequent troubles. 

Capture of Gwilior. His brilliant operation was supported 
by another admirably conducted expedition sent by Hastings 
into Centra) India. iK August 1731) Hi\^or Pojham most eloverW 
e^ealaded the strong fortress of GwiUtoT at night and took ft 
without losing a man. Colonel Camoc succeeded in sniprjnng 
Sindia's oamp and frightening him. 

Treaty of Towards the eloso of 1779 the Nirom had 

^ organised a coalition embracing all the MoruihS princes, except 
. the Gailcw&r, and indudlj^ Haidar Ali of Mysore, in tlic hopes of 
destroying Uie growing English power. Tlie principal Marltli£ 
army was defeated, and the of N&^ur was boudit dB. 
Haidar Ali was threatened by the successfw march of a Bengal 
force under Colonel Pcarse by land through 700 milea of almost 
unexplored country, an exploit second only to Goddard's march 
to Surat. Ultimately, peace was arranged with the aid of Mil^fi- 
dajf Sind la, the ablest and most powerful of the Mar&th& chiefs.* 

' Bcnoell, Menoiy*. 1 T 08 , p, 3Un. 

* The name (3TT^T^^ in Nagarl characters) should be spelt as lathe 
^ text. Authors who call the chief Madho or ftladhava are in error. 
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TLe trcatv, at^albal fn Sindia’s territory, secured Salsette 

for the gave ^agoba a peasion, and in otlier respects 

mostly rebtorvd tlvc old condition of affaire. Although the terms 
of peace ab thus coneibcly stated may seem to be of small nioment^ 
the treaty of SuJbSf (1782) should 1?e rementbered as one of tlie 
landmarks in the history of India because it assured peace witli 
the formidable power of tlic Mnr&thus for twenty yoCTs, and morkvil 
the ascendancy of the lilnglisJ) as tJm contrulling, nltljou^i ii<»t 
yet the paramount government in India. T})c cncnii<>K of Ihistin^jb 
sneered at ids mjiitary exploits'. M’c niay applaud 

unrcser''edly tbe energy, buldneas, tenocily, au<l rwouTOc which 
enabled liim to grapple successiUIy wit)i iij» IiydruO)coded oncitdcs. 
Uc may he described with justice u£ tlic ln<liun I'ili, ' the t'Jiulhnm 
of the Kfurt’. 

1782, an 'ansus Tnirsbilia The year 3782, it may bo noted, 
was remarkable, for many uliier important events in various ports 
of tiic world, namely, the resignnlion uf Lord North, who had been 
in power as Prime Minister ofES^tsnd sinve 1770; llie repulse 
of the Pranco-Spanisii main attack on Gibraltar ; a great naval 
victory gained by Ilodnuy in the Wost Indies ; the death of Unidar 
Alt; and the cotabUslLment of Grattan's ParliamcDt in Ireland. 
It-ires truly an annws wiTObilU, a year of wonders. In 1779 the 
French fleet had become fat a ^ort time superior to thd British. 
Rodney’s victory gave Britain again the conimand of the sea on 
which the retCDtion of India depends. 

MihBdajS Sindia. A few words must be devoted to UfihSdaiT 
Slndia, the chief through whom thetrea^ of SSJbfii was negotiated. 
He was the illegitimate son of Renoil FatZi a Mardthd nrinimUie 
origin who hau started life as ^!pper*bcarer to the I*fs)kw|i, but 
rose in the world, as happened in those times. MfibfidajT was 
present at the battle of Panlpat and was one of the few MarathSa 
of note who escaped with Ills life, although permanently lamed 
by a Bcvere wound. He sucvctdc<l to bU father’s ^'defi's, and soon 
became the most proniinent of the Mar&tha chiefs. In those days 
the glory of the PishwS had been obscured, and real power was 
aJiarcil moKtIy by four territorial chiefli, namely, Sindia of Gwilior, 
Kolkar of Iiulore. the Galkwfrr of Baroda, and tlie I^a ofKdgpur. 
When ShftJi Alam. the titular emperor, quitted British protrctlonl 
in LZZI and attained his desire of re*entcring Delhi, Sind la furnished' 
his escort and in practice became his jailor. Tlie military ability 
displayed in 1780 and 1781 by tlie commondcTH whom Hastmge 
had selected convioecd HSh&daj! that it was safer to treat witli 
the British than to fight them. Accordingly he came to an under¬ 
standing witli Hastinp, who was In urgent need of peace with the 
Marfithas. Even without their hostility his enemies were almost 
more than he could manage, and his financial ernbarraesment was 
extreme. The result of the friendly understanding was the treaty 
of Solbal signed at the village of that name in Sindia’s territory. 
M&b&dajT conducted the negotiations In two capacities, asj^epjpo-J 
tentj'ary empowered by the PfishwS and as guarantor for tire ouei 
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execuUoix of the compact. The traceactioo neatly enhanced 
hie iofluence, so that bit) power grew rapit^. He trained infantry 
!o the European fasltion under foreign omoen and by their help 
became for a few yeai« the arbiter of Hindoston. Hastings has 
been critieixed for his indifference to the aggrandizement of Sindi^ 
but the fac t was that he could not afford to quarrel with tire Maratba 
chief. 

GouAt da Bolgna. Tlie most celebrated of the foreign generals 
employed by SindU was Count de Boigna, wJioso lemurkablc 
career rnay conveniently receive a passing notice in this place. 
Monsieur de Boigne, aher service in tlie Krcnch and liussiau 

armies, made iiis wav to India 
I _ -— I in UTB at the oge g*f twenty* 


seven and obtained a commis* 
Sion ns ensign in a Mrulrus 
infantry regiment. WJiilc so 
employed he nnrrowly 
from being iiivoivud in ]bullic‘s 
dieter in 1790. Quitting 
tlio CritiiJi army, ho tried 
various ways of making his 
fortune, and finally settled 
down to Sindla's service. He 
served bis master well and 
Icyally, and was the principal 
instrument in establishing ils* 
badajFs tempoxory iurdsliip 
over Hiiidostan. In 
after his principal's ^eatb, 
de Bolgno left India, and re* 
tired to Ills native place, Cham* 
b^ In Savoy. In tJic course 
of his Indian adventures he 
had accumulated without dis> 
honour immense wealth, much of which he expended on cburitable 
institutions and municipal improvements In his birthplace. The 
rulers of Prance and Savoy loaded hun with welUdeservcd titles 
and distinctions. In 1880 he died in his eigJitieth year. Count 
de Boigne was the wot Ablest of the many European freC'lanecs 
or miliUbry adventurers who ewatmed at Indian courts in the 
latter hair of the eighteenth and the earlier years of the nine* 
teenth century. 

Two oontaeted incidenta. Before entering upon the history 
of the Second Mysore War and describing the heroic exertions 
of Hastings and Sir Eyre Coote to save the Camatlo from t he fury 
of Haidar Ali and his son and to counteract the corrupt meompe* 
tence of the Madras local government, it will be advisable to discuss 
with some fullness of detail two hotly contested incidents In the 
career of Hastings. The incidents are his treatment of RIji. Cbalt 
Singh of Benares and his extraction of a large sum, supposed to 
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hftve beta about ^9 ]akbs of rapces, from U>e coffers of ^he 
Segams of Gudh. Both affairs were the outcome of the pressing 
diibcuJiiea, political and floaocial, vhlch beset the GoverAor* 
general duri^ the terrible years from 1779 to 1?S2. Ko fhir 
judgement can be passed upon Jiis aetioAs uiiUni the existence 
of those difhculticB bo constantly present to tlie mind of the reader 
of hi# story. 

dhait Singh. TLe action of the Governor-general 
o*tv'*hich tiie Ut article of impeachment was based >vaN as 
ftdiows : 

' When the war with France broke out in 177R and tlic Drltish 
power was in imniment riAhUvr. the (*ovcTii<jr»gcncraHn-C'o»ncll 
required from Raju ChuitSInipi. tltc ruJcr of Benares ond adjoining 
districts, a anecial wnr contribution of five lajd;^ ^ rupees (llicn 
more Idinn £w,000). An equal sum wm exeietcd in <'ach of tljc two 
succeeding year«, 1779 a^ ITbO. being fifteen lakha, or over 
£150.000 in all. Tiio naturally disliked such demands, and 

in 1780 BO delayed remittaneea that tlie government found difficulty 
in paying Colopcl Comae's detaehment. The Rfija also foiled to 
place 1.000 horsemen at the disposal of tlic authorities for the 
defence of Bilifir. a province adjoining liis temtory. as demanded by 
Sir Byre Cootc, the commandcr*in*c)tief. Hastings suspected that 
the wat planning revolt, and was well assured that he had 

plenty of both men and money. He regarded Chait Singh's delay 
in making payment of the speeial contribution in 1780 and his 
neglect to furnish horsemen in the same year aa acts of conturracy 
and disloyalty, holding that the KajS. os a ftemmdar or large 
landholder, under the sovereignty of the Company, was bound to 
give ready support to Ids superior in time of stress, In accordance 
with well-established usage. In bis yjonative llastlng.i frankly 
slates that 'he considered Cheit Sing as culpable In a very !ugK 
degree towards our etato. and his punishment . . as an example 
which iusticeand policy required,... In a word, I hod determined 
to make him pay largely for his pordon. or to exact a severe 
veng^Qcc for Kis past delinquency.* In pursuit of that resolve 
Hastings iniended to levy a fine of 40 or 50 lakhs, and com- 
municated his intention to his colleague. Mr. Whelcr. No demand 
for such fine was ever actually made, and nobody except Mr, WheJer 
knew of the Govemor'geaeral's intention. HastingH went to 
Benarci to execute hie plans, repelled the humble advances made 
Sy the lliljh, and ordered his arrest, to which Chait Singh sub* 
mitted quktij. A tumult arose, in the course of which a nurnber 
of officers and sepoys were killed. Hastings was oblig^ to fly to 
the fortrese gf, Chunar. After considerable fighting Chait Singh 
was deTeatcd and compelled to take refuge among the MarftthM. 
He was deposed and a relative was installed in Ids place. The 
army seized the funds taken in his fort as prize-money, so tliat 
none of the money reached the TfcasTiry, The new iloja was 
asBessed to land reveoue at a sum nearly double that paid by Chait 
Sii^b, and was deprived of the power to coin money, as weR as of 
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, cl»n and criminal jurisdiction over Benares city, and of criminal 
'jurisdiction in tlie whole of iiis countiy.* 

Tile main iasue. For those proceedings Hastings wu Impeached 
on the allegation of Piet that his conduct tras ‘ cruel, iinjiist* 
and o^ressive The main issue taken was the status of Hoja 
ChaiC 'h. Was he an independent sovereign prince Of u mere 
zemindar'^ It was conclusively established tliat lie was only 
a zemindar, not an independent prince, although alio wmI the cxccp- 
tTon&I privilege of coining money. His posscRsion of civil and 
criminal Juriraiotion proved noticing, because uncler the Muimm* 
raadan governments oU large seminturs exorcised nucIi jur|acli<'ti»ii, 
Tlie sovereignty of the Benares province undotibtcdly Inul hpcn 
vested in the Company from 1775. It is also corUun Uiut Chult 
Singh was an illegitimate son of Ills prcdcccsAi»r. un<l Uiat liiu 
succession was due to the persona) initiative of JlastlngK, 

Criticism. Concerning the juKtico an<l propriety of thn action 
taken by Hastings my opinion lx tliut the grave n<'<'C’iKili4K the 
situation juatihed the demand of cxccptiniuil wur NuhHidirA fiyriu 
a subordinate ruler in the position of Ufga Ciudt Siiigli ; that ho 
could have alTordod to pay them without un<lue Htralii: that lio 
could have suppiiud and ought to have furnished the l.non lioruc- 
men finally demanded; and tirat Hastings was InJtKlloiuuK and 
imprudent in arresting the RhjS. >^om he treated with inix>rcpcr 
harshness. The proposed fine of 40 or 50 lakhs was excessive. 
All legitimate objects apparently coulSitavo been attained without 
*. violence. No praise can be too great for tlio energy and rvKOurce 
shown by Hastings in dealing with tlio outbreak ]rrodiicv<l by t)ic 
arrest oi the RijI. Probably the excessive severity praetiauil and 
Intended by Hastings was partly due to his personal resentment 
against the Rhja for liavlng souffht to curry &vour with tire 
hostile members of ooiineil wJille tliey were in power. Tlu* <Tn>ra 
of Hastings In the business, whatever they may have bi>c’ii, did 
'• not deserve itnpeaehmenC, and his acquittal on tlie lleiiit.rvs charge 
V by a large majority of the Lords wad ^bt. 

Affair of the Begama of Oodh. Tne next ease for considcra* 
tion is tliat of the exastlon of oboiit 76 lakhs of rupees from the 
B^gams of Oudh, the mother and grandrnother of t)ic Nawhb* 
Vlsler, Aeafa-djau la, and the employment of ^verities lo compel 
tbe eunuenim Charge of the treasure to disgorge. 

'' Ahatraot of the facta. The Company always had hod a heavy 
J bill pending against the Nawab*Visier for arrears of subsidy. <iue 
for the maintenance of the troops who secured his dominions 

S inst external aggression in the midst of wars. The Na>^b, 
fu-d daula, was a wretched, worthless creature, wholly ioeapablo 
of ^verning and surrounded by gangs of greedy ^venturers. 
Indian and Suropsan. In 1781 the arrears were partieularly 

> Bsnsres occupied a special petition as the head-quarters of Hinduism 
and the resort of princes and pMple of aJI ranks from every part of India, 
so that the poper administration of the city was a matter of more than 
local cooeero. 
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h^vy, and tlic Teqiuremcots of the MaTutliu, Benoroe, and Carnatic 
ivars^od cxhauetcd tiic Conipany'e trcamjry. After tlic 9upi)rc»ibiOR 
of Kftja Chait Singli. IZubtingK met the Kawal> at Cluinur and 
concluded »treaty or arrangement by uliicli It 'woa hof)cd tlutt tlio 
Nawab’e diflicujtJcK migjit be adjui>tc<l and Uic* (*nin)>any*b ncoebsi* 
ties satie>fic(l. llastiiigK un<lvrtuok to clear tiiv Kuropcan adven¬ 
turers out of Oudli and to rcHevo tJw Nawib of n ptfnhin of the 
military diargcs. TJic Naw4b not only agreed but C'Xi>rcRbcd 
a strong desire to resume tltc or grantK of lands nnulu to tite 

Bcgaiue sad other persons, un<l to recover ids fatiicr's tre^asure 
wliich tlic Begoms iiad been alhmed to retain in 1775, witli tlie 
sanction of tiio majority in council liostilc to llnstingR. In 1751 
the G<ivemur-gcncrBj Uchl that Che qonipiicity of th< Begatus in . 
CJiait Siug]\’K revolt >vaH fully <«Lin>li»ic(l and wvrranlc<l t)io 
caoeellativn of the arrangunicnt marie in 1775 by whieii the ladies 1 
iiod i>ccn allowed to retain the treasure subject to u imyrnciit in 
satisfaction of all deniaiula amounting to 80 laklis (also stated as 
50}, When tlxo Kaw&b was required actually to resume the jSgtra 
amt recover the treasure he naturally hesitated to take proceedings 
aj^inst siieli near relatives, and uic Resident. Mr. Middleton, 
C^led to enforce conipliuoce. Hastings, being determined to get 
the money from the ‘ old women ' wlio, as be observed, * had very 
nigh efiet^cd our destruction wrote severo reproo/b to Middleton 
fur Ills rcinissnese. Tlic screw was then applied vigorously. The 
Beams’ iwlace at Fymbod was occupied by troo)is. and the ladies 
with tlicir attendants, altltough not personally mishandled, were 
put to much inconvenience. Tlmir two confidential ounuchs in 
charge of the treasure were placed on ^lurt contmons, bglitly 
ironed, and perhaps beaten. Resident certainly handed tJtcm 
over to the Naw4b to do what he please<l wiUi titem. By tboee 
measureb, which any Hindu or Muhammadan government would 
have regarded as normal, tltc ntoncy was obtained and tJic debfl 
to the tympany was cleared oO. During the operations Uastin^ 
who was in Calcutta, was not pcrBonatly cognisant of the details 
of the severitiOB employed. How far he would have sanctioned 
them If asked does not appear. It is beyond doubt that no grave 
personal injury was infiicted on the eunuchs, who lived rich and 


pr<»BpcroiiB for years afterwards. During tlic impoachment tlie 
sMgams were among the numerous pertumH who sent in iinb(dlcitcd 
and pbviously sincere testimoniolB in favour of llastingN while 
th^rial was m progress. 

yComnaant. tf the urgent necessities of tlio time be remembered 
''•fiastings nxay be considered to have been juiitifled in cancelling tb« 
arrangement sanctioned by his bostile coneagues in 1775, sm in 
putting a certain amount of pressure on the Begams to make 
them disgorge. The severities used by his agents without his 
immediate pWscnal Imowlcdge, while not legitimate according to 
European standards of conduct, were thoroughly in accordance 
with Indian praetice, and would Lave been regarded by Indian 
opinion as mJld measures. The Begams themselves bore no 
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mfUioe foT theii Toug^ tieatment. Ciltles should rsmomber Uiftt 
until quite recent days, and within my own cxperieneo, it woe 
» point of honour in India not to pay money until coercion iiad been 
applied. Landholders with the cash tied up in their waistbaudj) 
would submit to be beaten in order to satisfy the public opinion of 
their fellows before they would pay out tiw land revenue admittedly 
due. Hastings was familiar with such practices and must Iiave 
had tlrem at the bock of his mind when ho abstained from asking 
questions about the exact degree of coercion applied to the people 
at Fyzabad. Tho business, wliicli formed the subject of the 
second charge at tbc impeachment, was ludicrously exaggerated 

a the prosecutors and made an excuse for much raving rhctorlo. 
e Lords had the good sense to acquit IJaaftings on tlio charge 
(l^y a majority of 23 to 6. 

Second Mysore Wax. Tho way has now been cleared fbr tho 
study of the last und most latrcnuuns cantpHign c<»Qductctl UJider 
the general diccetlon of Hastlngsi—tlio S<<c«ud \\'ar, 

fought primarily for tlic defence uf tlic Curiiutiu ^'aitiKl. Iluidur 
All and his son Tippoo (TipQl but involving various subsidiary 
military operations and political tmosactions. The war lasted 
&om July 1780 to March 1754. 

Capture oT the French aeitlementa. France having united 
her forces with those of the revolted American coinnics, war 
betw^u France and England was declared in Early intima* 
tion of the event was received by the GSovemor^cneral througli 
the overland route, which had been opened for a short ticne, as 
already mentioned. The French settlumcnts were prooitHly 
attacked, and Pondiclrecry fell after a gallant icsistanoc. The 
little French statidTrof'Hahd on tho Malabar coast was taken in 
the same month, and, aft^r a short occupation, was disrrvantlcil. 
It was useful to Haidar AU as a ^rt through which he rcccivoci 
suppUe», so tliat tho British attache upon the place annoyed bim. 
Sir jhomas Kumhold, the governor of MiMrae, njipnscd tfie 
operation for that roason, but was overruled by Sir Eyre Cootc, 
who fell bound to carry out the orders of the home government. 

Hoatila eonfadaraey. The current lustorioa generally state 
that the formation in V279 of a confederacy againat the English 
1 ^ thfrHi£A£iXr including both tho Mardtii&s ao^ Mysore, was duo 
to the Miaam's resentment at tho annoxaiion dt the Guntbr 
District in the northern Sack&rs. That resontment was a factor 
in the Nizam’S policy, but the Rumbold papers show that lua 
dixpleaeure had been arousad at an earlier date by tho support 
given to his cnezw Ruoba by the Bombay govomment, and by 
a project ’which Hasclt^ had planned for an alliance with tl\c 
Mardtha Rdjft of N&gpur. In 1780 Hastings, by giving up QluntOrj 
secured the neutrality of the Nizam, wbo was (xffs^ded by luidar 
All's intrigues at Delhi 

> For tho Eumbold papers see Marshman, HiMory of Indin, toI, 1 (ed. 
1849), Appendix ; and Min Rumbold'A book, X y^woKon ... of Sir 
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tliat an atCAck bp' Haidftt Ali wae to bo foand arid that the local 
roBourced were meunicieat to meet it. Btit in January 1780 
Hoetiogs wrote that ^ 1 am cODVinced £rom llydex's conduct end 
dirposltioci that he will nev'ur niolcat ub while wc preserve a good 
uiideretandiAg with hliu ’• When i^ir Tltoiouo Hum bold was quitting 
India in bod health at the beginning oi April 1730 lie liod come 
round to tlic same opinion and oa:prui>Bcd a belief tliat pcocc would 
be maintained. Both Hastings uid liujoLold were lioneetly miB* 
taken. Aitliough ti»c hfatlras government was torn by interna! 
dissensions and saturated with u<»riuption, itierc is cxoellenC reason 
for bclleviiig that tlM charges of personal oornmtioii against Sir 
Thomas KiiiDboJd were unfounded. The wenkuesN und other 
defoctanf tiic loon) ftdiMjuistrutiunbtiuKcquent on tlkc rotten systeDt 
of ' double goveroTsent wiiich still recognised tJie voAhless 
Nawftb as tlie sovereign of the Camatic> poisoned the whole policy 
of Madras and prevented the elaboration of adequate Tncaoures for 
dcfenco. Thorr^n obscrvei tliat at tlidt time the moral atm osphere 
of Madras' wua pestilential : corru]>tlon rcvclle<l unrestraine<{. . .. 
It is not wonderful that wUcrc public spirit and ]>ublic deeeney 
were alike extinct, the gwemment slioiild have been neither 
wise nor strong.’ The Nawob was wholly in the hands of 
money*)cndcrs, whose baneful inHucncc dominated the Madras 
ceunen. 

Zavojioa by Haidar AU. In June 1780 Haidar All moved 
Seringapatam bis capital, and descended on the Carnatio 
^ain with a force of 70,000 or 80,000 men, including a body of 
loiu hundred Europeans under Lally iunlor. He phmdtrcd Porto 
Kovo SB well as Conjeeveram, distant less than fifty miles frolh the 
oApilal. and committed horrid cruelties on a systematic plan. The 
ioliabitanta, notwithstanding his sav^cry, seem to have preferred 
Haidar AU to their own Nawfi-b, auef furnished the invader with 
Information which was refused to the British defenders of MubazD' 
mad Ah. 

The country was stripped so bare that the most necessary 
supplies for even a small army were almost unprocurable. The 
force under the command of ^rr Hector Munro, numbering only 
about 8.0OP men, was continually hampered by lack of money, 
food, and transport. The comtnandcr*ln*chief, then fifty •four 

t ears of age, was no longer the man he had been at Biix&r. Indeed, 
is conduit amounted almost to imbecility, so that Marsliman 
denounces him as ’ the dastardly Mimro '. 

Fortunately, Haidar Alt was left to figirt his battles ^one. The 
Marathfis gave him no support. Tlie Mar&thS chiefs in Orissa 
were bought over by Hastings, who was clever enough to per¬ 
suade tliem to allow tlto passage through their territory of a 

Thomca BumMii (T.ondon, Longmans, 1608). Rumbold went to Europe 
ofi urgent nedicsi advice. 
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reinforcenient UDd«r Colonel Pearse wbkh marched from Bengal 
by land. 

Disaster ol Colonel Baillie. On September 10, 1780. an 
^palling and ^pareotly wholly unneccesary diiastcr befell tiie 
Bntish army. Colonel baillie, who was inarelting with 2,813 mon 
from CuntOr. subsequently raised to 3,720 by a reinforceoicnt, 
in Older to join Munro, who had 6.200, was gverwlielrocd by Haidar 
All’s son Tippoo near Conjeavoram, altbourh tlic coniinamlcron* 
chief was only about two miles distant. Munro's excuses for his 
failure to succour Baillie were feeble and unconvincing^, and 
Baillio's le ade rship was marred by orrore. Tiic detuohmunc wlicn 
surrounded foiigiit so gallantly that out of clgJity-six Ih’ltiaii 
o Ulcers engaged only sTrtcen siurcndcrcd unwomulod. llHilllo 
and all the survivors who were taken priNoners suffero*! unK)tuukal>lc 
ill treatment. The painful details liavo been recorded by (ivvcral 
of the victim*. 

Action of Kastiogs. A sj>ccjnl dispatoU vcmcI hrouglit tlio 
ill news to B engal. The spirit of Has tings rfwe nob ly to Um: occit^iitm, 
Forsaking all other plans he resolved to lirmbui iHiUcc wlUi Uic 
MaraCliSs and to scud cv^y man and every rupee be could collect 
io save the Carnatic, ^^thin tlirce weeks Sir Kyre Coolc was 
dispatched by sea with dftcen Uklis of rupees, ab9UsTour Imndrcd 
Europeaos and some gunners, a thousand men in all. while tlic 
detaehment under Pearse marched by laud. Tbo corrupt nucl 
incompetent governor of Madras, a person named WhitchUl, wca 
suspended, and every possible measure was taken to icpnir ))ast 
mismanagement. Space falls to narrate in detail the incidents of 
the melancholy war which followed. Its unplcasont story is rf 
deemed by acts of heroism which may bo read in tlie pages of 
Wilks. 

' Battle ol Porto Novo. After several month.* of inefFcctual 
^orations iHTdar All was brought to boy at Porto Kovo on 
July 1, 1761, and decisively dueatod by Cootc, with u loss 
estimated at 10,000 killed and wounded. The coHUultios on 
the British side were only SOO. It is curious to Cnil tliat on 
this occasion Sir Hector fVunxo. who served under Cootu; wus 
praised for ' conduct equally spirited and active *, a strange 
contrast wi^ his behaviour in the matter of Baillio's disaKtcr. 
General Stuart, who afterwards displayed utter incompetence us 
commander-ln-ohlcf, also was commended for highly meritorious 
service. 

Other lees decisive successes were gained by Cocte at PoHilore 
and Shell nghur. 

Lord Maoairtney. Lord Macartney, a nobleman of consider' 
able distinction, who hnd been sent out from England in the hope 
that he might reform Madras, took charge of the local government 
Just before the battle of Porto Novo. He etrongly disapproved 
of the Mar&thg war, and was so eager for peace that he sent a most 
improper letter to tha Mar&thi chiefs, offering to guarantee any 
treaty that might be arranged by the Govemor'general, and 
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! »roinisiug Uio restoration of Gujarat. Salsottc, and Basscia.* It 
s .astounding tliat a subordinate adnjmistration siiould have 
dared to issue suoli a document. The bJunder, which did not :<tand 
alone> □ccessarily produced strained relations between tl)c govern* 
ments of Beogal Madras, and the souUicrn presidency continued 
to pay tiic iienalty for onicUl friction in lugli ptuccb. 

Admiral da SuSraa. In tlio co urse of 17b2 th e Iiopcs of Haidar 
AJi were raiNcd by the appeanmee of u poworfol FrencJl s^iundron 
under the command of Admiral do Su/Tren tbofhx'in). on ubie 
ciliccr. Five actions weru fought between him uiicl Adinirul Sir 
BdWHrd Hugiiea, requiting in nuiob <Uiiiuigv to bocli coinbntnnts 
witliout <boiMvo result. TIui inWrrupiioii of Mcu-bornc sujriilita 
enu^^od a disUvxylng lanhnu ut Mud ran and n large nH»n(dity. Tlio 
Frcricli aditiiritl wu'i accom)>iknii'<i by Ihmsy, Kun • g^uity, wo ni veil, 
and (|iiernl(>iU!nn<l couKcqtiently qiu'Lu ukoU’xs. 

Failura and death of Haidar All. Zn IX'i'cndier Ilnldnr Aii 
died at tlie ngc of sijLty.^ i’ootc lind been obliged by ill liealtli 
to return to l^QciTtta. and GcneraLSlUiici. Jii>< successor, lost the 
oii)>ortuintv presented by tlie pasning of the ruli*r of Mysfirc. 

Jbiulur Alf knew before lie died tJint lie luul failed. VN'henevcv 
ho Jtad met Cootc in tim AeUl he liud been beaten; tiiu bopea of 
French aid lind come to n&ugbt; tXic Marathos, according to their 
nature, liod betrayed him, and cvfXi iheditated on attack upon him 
from tJic nortJi; whOc the Nftyai^ (Naira) of Malabar were in 
revolt. ‘Decjily reflecting on this unprcksperoua n»pect of affairs.* 
he resolved to give up his attempt to Jiold t)ic Carnatic, concco* 
tioting his attention on tlie western coast and the defence of Mysore. 
In August 1784 the Bombay government bad dispatvbed Colonel 
Humberston (Mackenzie) to operate in Malabar. After the rains 
Haidar All sent Tippoo to ficrend his western provinces. While 
he was thus engaged his father died. Ingenious arrangements 
were inade to conceal the fact of Haidar's decease until Tippoo 
bad secured the succession. 

Not long before bis death Haidar All had a talk with his minister 
P umia (Poornea), whom he addressed to this remarkahlo language: 

' Z haw committed a great error ; 1 have purchased a dranglit of spirits 
at the price of a lakh orpegodas : * 1 shall pay eWaxiy for iny arrogance c 

‘ Ttic fact is recorded withoirt eomrnerrt. hy Ml (I (tv. 157). who wems 
to have Le^n unconscious of tbo enormity or X.or<l Macartney's oiTence. 
Od the other luind, the interfereiioo of CakutCa sometime* was practised 
la fin irrftAting way. 

* Wilks gives t)» date of his <leoth as December 7 (reprint, ii. 8d). Bohson 
(p. 18$) gives It os November 8. The concealment of the event for a time 
evidently caused doubts concerning the exact date. Thornton, Forrest, 
and a crowd of other autliors state erroneously dtJier that Haidar All 
died at the nge of eighty or ot a very advanced age. It Is eortaln that be 
was only sixty, having been bom lo 1744. 

* Wilks explains the meaniag of the exact terms osed. A lakh of 
pagodu was worth £40,000. 
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between tho Engbth (uu1 roe there were perhone isutuaJ grounds of dis- 
aatisbcUon, but not auntdent cause lot war, and I mi^it liave mode tlicio 
my friends in apile of Mulnimmud All, tite meet UeocricrouB of jdcu. The 
defeat of many DnuthwHitee and Bailliea wUl not destroy thi:ni. I can 
ruin their reeourocs hy laorl, but I cannot dry up the sen, mid 1 miut be 
first weary of a war in fHiich I can gnio nothing by fighting.’ 

He coooluded by lamenting bow he had been deceived by the 
?i£8raCbas and disappointed oy the French. Colonel NraitliwaiCe, 
when encamped with about 2,000 men in the Tanjorc territory, 
had been surrounded by a superior force under Tippoo and suifexed 
the fate of BaUlie, early in 1982. 



HAIDAR ALT. 


Six Kyre Coote died in 1783, a few months after the decease of 
his antagonist. 

>'ChAz«ctar of Haidar All. Haidar AJi in the south and Raniit 
/Singh in the north were the ablest of the fierce adventurexs who 
N.^^„joae to power during the turmoil of the eighteenth centu^. Doth 
were illiterate and absolutely unscrupulous. Haidar All bad no 
religion, no morals, and no cd^I^ga!nE.*~ He relied on savage 
terrorism and strict personal superv is ion of every act of govern' 
meat. ‘No person w respectability', it was said, ‘ ever left his 
house with the espectation of returning safe to it,’ and the highest 
ofikers in his service were-liable to brutal fiogstngs.* He spoke 
five languages fluently and ordered his affairs wi^ regularity and 

I On one oeoasion be flosged his son Tippoo severely in public. Compare 
Akhar's rnore private buffeting Of Prince SaOm. 
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swift dispatcli. Liico Akbftr. hs remedied hie lack of formal 
education by a memory of extraordinary power. He could go 
through complicated arithmetical calculations witJt accuracy equal 
and quickness superior to tJtat of an expert accountant. He waa 
ekilJed in the necessary art of appreciating diarocter, ond may be 
said to have justly earned his success in those wild times by^tlie 
superiority of liis personal end<iwments as compared witli thc^e 
of his equally wicked but less able rivals. No Indian ))oIitician in 
tliose days pretended to have any principles. Kacli one of llicm 
fought fox bis own hemd witli un^hguised scIfiHhuchs. 

End of Camatio war ; peace of Veraaillea. Before pro* 
cceding to glance fur u mom cut at tlic siibHidiury upcrntlonH in 
Malabar, it will be well to divnosc of tbc war in the C'amatic. 
Unhappy diKsciisions between l.or<l Macartney. tJic Couqiany's 
governor of MAdraa, and General Stuart, u ‘ Kit)g*H <d1lcer % liohUeg 
a commuibion <{irectly from tbc Crown, pArolyncd tJrc operations 
in Madras toxritory and iiu perilled tbc safety of the army. A force 
besieging Cudduiorcf where k'rcncli and MyKorean troops had 
taken refuge, was even in danger of being lost when newH arrivccl 
in June 17K^ tliut peace bctwce^i France and klAgland had b(>en 
signed at VcrsailU«.L Tho combatants in India made no attempt, 
to carry on unolllcial hostilities. All niilitaiy operations ceased^ 
on July 2, which, accordingly, is the date of the close of the Second 1 
Mysore War, so ftir as the Carnatic was concerned. 1 

Dalenoa oi Mangalore. Tim>oo not being a party to the Ver¬ 
sailles compact, the war in Molohar popt lppo d. I'hc Uombay 
autjtoritics appointed'General Matthews to the supn'me command. 
The incidents of the contest included the taking of Becinflr (licdnore) 
by CoJoncl Maclcod and its recapture by Tip^)oo, as well as many 
ether interesting happenings deserving of notice if space )>ern)itted. 
The roost notHOle event was (JoJone) Campbell’s gallant defence 
of Mangalore. ‘ a common country fort of'the fourth or fifth order’, 
wbieh held out until reduced by famine. General MaeJeod's 
failure to relievo thcpiaee may be reckoned as the roost scandalous 
occurrence of the campaign, which was marked by more than one 
Bcand^. Campbell’s defence, which was at least equal to Clive's 
famous performance at Arcot, had not the good fortune to receive 
equally brilliant literary applause and is Taxely remembered or 
mentioned. 

Troaty of Maz^alon. Although Tippoo bad gained consider* 
able 6uccc8scs> his resources were much exUausted by long cod* 
tinued wsr,^ and his capital was thieate&ed by Colonel Fullortou, who 

^ SoTiKtimes, as by Oarcllner, called rhe Tn^ty of Paris. 

' Thr, exhourtinn of the resources o( llsldar Xli snd Tippoo is explained 
by the general rernarke of Mr. VereUt contained In a letter to the T>ireetoni 
dated March S8. ITAS, which throw muck liglit on the growth of British 
dorninlon m India. T])e writer dilates od ’the garwral indigence of tin 
Mogul en^plrc and proce«L4: 

•The natural consequenee of these rircumstnnces has been, tliat the 
di&Creat powers find their Unances narrow, and their treasures u&equal to 
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bad oeoupi«d Coimbatore with IS,000 mea, and ]iad doviaed a well* 
planned campaign. A strong, courtigeons government at Ma<ljas 
might have dictated an advantageous treaty. C'nfortitnately. 
Lord Macartney, who desired peace almost at any price, allowed 
bimseif to be manceuvred Into the attitude 0 / a suppliant. Tlie 
advance of Colonel Fullarton was stopped, and envoys were sent 
to the camp of Tippoo, where they were treated with almost 
incredible insolence, to which they tamely submitted. At Ia»<t, 
when Tippoo realized the danger of being attacked by both Die 
Bi itieh and MurutliHs. and feared tliat tne laUitncc wen of the 
long-siilIcrjng'Lord Macartney miglit be cxIiHiutcd, iiu graciously 
signed Uic treaty of Mangulorc 011 Mureli 12,17K4, TJiu ilDiimicnt 
provided for mutual restitution of coiuillCfftM luul tlic libvrutiun 
of the surviving prisoners in the hondN td tiu* Snllan. Tii)jK>o 
gave up IgO orTiccrs, DOO European 6vl<licr'<. and 1 , 0 <K> 

2,C80 in all. EiiC the ubjcct governor of Mndn^K iiud not HpiriC 
enough to intfist on a complete jail delivery, uiid Honie nii;«<T' 
able victijns were left in tUc tyrant's luuids to buffer a siul fate 
later. 

Hastings, while loathing the diegmccftil compact, and rowntlng 
the insults which attended its execution, lacked tlie cordial Mip|)ort 
of the ministry in England, and was Qot in a position to refuse 
ratiheatinn. ' What a man is this Lord Macartney 1 ’ he exeioimud ; 
* I yst believe that, in spite of the peace, he will elTcet the loss ok 
the Caraatie,' ^ 

Thus ended m dishonour the Second Mysore War, including the 
Carnatic War terminated in July 1783, and the Malabar operations 
closed io March 1784, Sucli a peace carried within it tlic ec'ccis 
of a new war, which duly followed in tlic days of Ixjrd Comwallie. 
The Madras government, disobeying express irudructions to negotiate 
on tlie basis of the treaty of SlilboL omitted to make any reference 

the maintenance of a respectable army, or the prosemcion of a war of any 
duration. Whenever, Therefore, they ere urged by nmblltoii or 
CO enter on ony expedition, they assemble new levies for the pur^Kiw with 
the moRt unrefiectin" ptedpltuacy ; tliey risk every thing on one lampaign, 
because tlwy seldom liave resources for a second, and come to aii enguR> 
meat at ell evrnts, because the conacqnences of a dcfrait arc lew terrible 
rhoD those which must ensue from the desertion, or Mdjtiou of on ill-pmd 
and disaffected army. As tiieir troops are chiefly raw m«'n und aiirns, 
tJiey are without attaoliment to their gencroJ, or confidence In corb other; 
avorletyof siiberdlnato commanders destroys all subordination and uutlior- 
ity; aiM the eertainty of beggary and starving, from the common accidents 
of war, tii/ows a damp on the most ardent bravery. 

Tiiese circumstances, I apprehend, gentlemen, have been very principal 
sources of our repeateil victories over these immense Aslatie armies, which 
have fled Iwforc a ha&dful of your troops.... A aeeond, and no less powerful 
for the security of our situation. Is the discordancy of the principles, views, 
and interests of the nelghbourirg powers. . .. The majority of the present 
princes o( Hindoslan have do oatuml right to the countries they possess ' 
(A Vitto, App,, p, 101). 
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to that document. Hasting had nuicli trouble to persaade Sindia 
and tlie other Maratha leadera that lie waa not responsible for the 
erroneous form given to tUe hlaDgaloro compact bj the perverse 
government of &dras. 

Retirement o! Kaetinga. The work of Hastings is India 
eiibstantialiy closed when Ke nve unwiUingaseent to me humltia' 
ting treaty of Mangalore. Tlie Court of Proprietors, or general 
meeting of the shareholders in the East India Company, cave 
Idm almost unaninious support, but Pitt, tlio Prime Umistcr, uad 
become hostile, and towards tlie close of 1784 intirDated bis di^ 
approval of several features in tlie policy of Hastings. Tlie poeitiorr 
of tho Govemor-geiicrul waa inudi affected by the clobli of pariia- 
mentary parties. In those days Indian afTaira were the Lattlc> 
ground of the parly leaders to a degree nevtr known before or 
i9inee. It b imposaiLlc in this place to go into <kdail8 of tlic parlia* 
mentury conflicts wliieli ultioinCcly led to the Impcocamcnt 
proececiings. Two India Bills ]irvparcd by Fox, the rival and 
opponent of Pitt, were defeated in 1788, mtich to the satiefaotlon 
of Hastings. But he equally disliked Pitt's bill, which became 
law in 1784, and clearly perceived that his resignation was desired. 
The general knowledge tliat bis withdrawal from the bdian stage 
WEis imminent seriously weakened his authority both in the Cal* 
eutta council and at Madras. Under such conditions he could not 
desire to remain tn oiHce. He tliereibre resigned, and on February 1, 
1789, mado over charge to his colleague, Mr. John Maepberson, who 
was second In council. 

Bastings in retiramant. The life of Warren Hastings was 
prolonged after his retirement from India for thirty-throe years 
untM' ^9. wlten ho passed away at the age of eighty .five in 
pcaeo with honour. He never again took an actrvo pari tn public 
affaire, save as tlio victim of the long-drawn agony of the impeach¬ 
ment. When he went home he had every reason to believe that 
he would receive the rewards fustly due for his eminent services 
to India and his country. The malice of Fraii/»i a the 

frenried zeal of Bu rke, and the cold hostility^ of^ Pitt not only 
robbed him'of hTs reward, but consumed'His moderate fortune, 
aod subjected him to the fiercest ordeal of inquisition ever endured 
by amo^&tesraan. 

^^Ji£paaclixn«nt. The responsibility for liis prosecution rests 
^ely upon Pitt, whose decision still causes lecitlmnte nstoafsb* 
ment, even w^?!^ viewed in the light of the words of his colleague 
Dundaa contained in s letter dated March 21, 1787, addressed to 
Lord Cornwallis: 

' Hie only iin pleasant rircumtiance is the Impeachment of Mr. Hostings, 
Mr. Pitt and I have got great credit from the undeviating foiiman aod 
candour with which we have proceeded in It, but the proceeding is not 
pkasant to many of our friends; and of course from that ana other 
circumstances, not pleas! ag to us; but the truth Is, when we examined 
the vsrloiii ancles of charges against him wltli his defences, they were 
so strong, sad tbe defences so perfectly unsupported, it was Impossibk 
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not to concur ; and aome of tbe chnrfCs will unquosticnaijiy ^ to t]ie 
HouK ot Lords/ * 

That Btfttcinent is opea to much criticism, but tUc story of the 
impaftohment belongs to the domein of biography and parliaoien* 
tarj polemics rather tlun to the history oi Irulla. It U suiBciciLt 
to chroDicIo the bare facts that the tnal began on Fcbniary is, 
17SS, and ended on April 23, 1795, with a verdict of acquittal; 
ti^at sixteen questions were put' to tlte twcnty>nine lords who 
voted ; that the acquittal was unanimous in two cases, including 
the principal charges of corruption; and tliaC the minority In 
favour of conviction on the other charges ranged from two to aiK~ 
The Court of Proprietors wished to give Hastinge a ]>cnsion of 
£5,000 and to pay his costs to the extent of ni.hSO, but Pitt and 
Dundas vetoed the proposed grants. Tlic Directors mmuvgcd 
to give him an allowance suflicient to permit of hi»< living at DayluM* 
fhra, an eetatc of 650 OpOres, os a bcncvulent country gtmlleniivn iu 
decent comfort until tlic end. Througliout tlioxc lung yutvrK ho 
maintained an attitude of dignillcd serenity, and when liis timo 
came died like a gentleman. The Horatlan motto, Mens ae^tta 

J duis, inscribed under one of tlic beet known of his many por* 
I, indicates exactly his bearing in the Taco of adversity, 
loraoter of Warreo Haatlnga. Probably no penon equipped 
tolerably accurate knowledge of the facts could now be found 
ny that the impeachment of Hastings was undeserved. His 
' few errors, so Hs 'Ui tl iey -wW ytsri, were those of a statesman 
exposed to immiueot peril and beset by embarrassments so 
complex that fallible human judgement was bound to orr occasion' 
ally. Can any statesman be named who nevor mode a mistake, 
or perpetrated a job under pressure f It Hostings deserved 
impeachment, how many potentates and prlnie ministers would 
be entitled to impunity ? Hastings sikould be judged by the 
standard applicable to sovereigns or prime ministers. It is im' 
possible to contest the truth of the observation of Lord Cornwallis 
that he was ' unjustly and cruel^ persecuted’. The fuuincKs of 
the abuse heapea upon him by Burke and the other orators for 
the prosecution would be incredible were it not recorded to tiieir 
everlasting shame.* The violence of Burke’s language was so 

‘ RoBi, Correspmdenfe of Mfirqms ConwtfUa^, vol. I, p. 9tW. The 
proecM oi impeachment, whieh had manv defects os u mo<Ie of trial, is 
nbeolcte tod not likely to be revived. After tl>e tiinl of Ilosbngs It was 
used only once wlien I^ndos (Lord Melville) was the accused perMn. He, 
too, was acquftted, in 1606. an impesebment the House of Commons 
prosecutes tltrcugh the agency of manaaers, and the House of Lords Ttridi 
a verdict after tlie manner of a jury. Each peer votes separately, giving 
his finding on his honour. For chtlclsm or the statemcot hy Dundas 
and the reasons for the apparent weakness of the defences see Forrest, 
Seleeilons, p. xv. MacAiilay gives & bdlllaot description ot tbo impmssive 
seeue at tiie opening of the trial. 

* For an anthology of Burke's Sowers of speech see Th* Historjf of fhs 
TrUA of Warren Hasknp, Bsij, part v, pp. 161-4 (London, 1796). 
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^sgusting that on one occasion it drew down tlie grave cenaure 
of the House of Commons. 

who had devoted many pages to unsparing criticism 
of tEe acts and j^olicy of Hastings, ^eit himself constrained when 
quitting the subject to pen a partial recantation and bear emphatic 
testiznooy to the rare gifts of tlie man whom he had treated so 
ill. It is true that the praise is qualiAed by the absurdly fhise 
statement tliat Hastings 'had AO genius, any more tliaa Clive, 
for eolicines of policy in* 
eluding large views the 
post, and large auticipa* 
tiops of the future*. The 
exact contrury is the tnitlu 
Anybody wlio studica tlie 
letters and m mutes written 
by Hastings cannot fall to 
recognize tJio largeness of 
his mind and the breadth 
of his views. The some* 
wbat unwilling eulogy pro* 
nounced by Mill i^udes 
the following propositions 
which any oi tne rulers of 
India might be glad to have 
ioacribed upon ms tomb. 

‘ It Is necessary, for the sstis* 
faction of my own mind.and to 
save me from the fear o( having 
given a more uolkvoursblo 
conception tiian I Intended 
of ii)i ebameter ood conduct, 
to impTcss upon the reader tlw 
obligation of considering two 
things. The first is, thnt Mr. 

Hastings was placed in dil&> 
culties, nnd acted upon by 
tcmptiitioDs, such ns f^w public 
men Imvc b^n cnlkd ui>oq to 
overcome: and of this the preoeding history affords abundant evidence. 
The eecond Is, that no man, probably, wUo ever had a great share la 
the goverament of tiia worio, had liij public conduct so ccoiplately 
explored and laid open to view. , , . It is my Oria conviction, tint if 
we had tlie same advantago with rcbpect to other men, who have bc«o 
as cnucli cngnficd In the conduct of publle afhvirs, nnd could view their 
conduct ns completely naked, and stripped of all fts disguisce, lew of them 
would be found, whose charru^ woulil prcscaC a lilglwr riaim to indul^noe 
than his. In point of ability, lie is beyond all questloa the mast eminent 
of the cbict rulers whom the Company have aver employed, nor is there any 
one of them, who would not have succumbed luider the dtOlcultics, which, 
if hf did not overcome, he at any mte snstalned. ... He was the hrst, or 
among the first, of the servants of tlie Company, who attempted to acquire 
ooy language of the natives, end who set on toot those liberal inquiries 
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Into the iMtCMUge and literature of tlie Hindus,> which Lave led to the 
satisfactory Icaowlcdge of the pecsent day. He Itud the great art of u ruler, 
which consists In attacfiing tg the Governor those who are governed ; Iiis 
admlnistratloa assuredly was popular, both with his countrymwi and the 
natives in Hcngal.* * 

It is oot easy to recognise as the same man the tyrannical 
oppressor depicted in such lurid colours by Burke, Sberidun, und 
MaAuUy* ' We may', as Wilson reoiarles in a note,' look now witJi 
wonder, not unmixM witli contempt, upon the almost inKuou 
virulence with wliicU he was assailed, and think of him in no (rtlicr 
character than tliat <if the ablest of the ublc men who hivN c given 
to Great Britain her Indian Empire.’ 

Warren liastings sJiould not i)c trcatc<l ns a njnn lucky enough 
to escape conviction in court and (|cialihe<l /or tliv indulgence of 
superior persons. Ho Is cntit)c<l to warm Qp{>rccjHtioa of his 
uncommon powers*, and to tlio affectionate admirution t>f Europeans 
und Indians alike. a young man Jsc ccncTg(*d unNcuthrd frenu 
tempiation!^ to whicli liis contuinpornries ssKcnmlK'th Ak n inaCure 
man of fbrty he took cliorge of Bengal with ubKOlutely 
hands. Throagliont his otlicial li/c ho labourcil unccas^ingly fur 
the public good. Whatever judgement modem criticK may jmas 
upon the propriety of certain aots of policy, iwbody wlio iuxows 
the facts can deny that Hostings gave his best to tlic service both 
of Boglond and of India. 

His industry was almost superhuman, ills resolution iQflrxii>lc, 
his patience abounding, his courage imperturbable, an<i his 
dignity unfailing. Throughout the long year*< of Uxe impea<Jmicnt 
torture he bore with stoic equMimity tlic buffets Indicted by lesser 
men, and at last towards the close of Ixis long life attained general 
recognition of his merits. 

In private life, as a contempomry truly said, ‘all wlko knew 
him loved him, and they who ‘knew Ixim most loved him l)cst’.^ 
His generosity was inexhaustible and often overstepped t)xe 
bounds of prudence. It is impossible to read the Icttcrx to Iiis 
* beloved ib^rjan ’ who sliared his joys and sorrows for s<k many 
years, or those Addressed to intimate friemlg.without feeling the 
charm os well as admiring the ability of tlic writx*r. 

Hastings in txis old age was indeed the Happy Warrior, 

Who, if be rise to rtntion of command. 

Rises by open means ; and there wlO stand 
Oq honourable terms, or else retire, 

Aod in hintself possess his own desire. . . . 

' Add ‘ and Muhammadans 

■ The admitted popuisrlty of Hastlogs among t&e * natives of Bengal * 
Is in Itself A eoncluslve answer to tlic accusations of oppression, ^le 
oppressed do not love their tyrants, 

^ Tl)e extensive, althouj^ still very incomplete, publication of the 
pKvate correspondence of Hasting* produces tbs some effect on students 
of his life. 'Mr. Hastings’s tutes were essentially domestic,' es a cone- 
spoadent writes iq GJeig, Hi, $38. 
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Whosf! T>oi?«n sliod round lijm io the contman itnfe, 

Or n>i)d co nc ern a of ordinary Jjfis, 

A constant inilticnc^, g. pooulmr grace. .,. 

He who, tKoagh tliue endued witli a «cuso 
An<i facuhy for storm and turbujoncr, 
l9 yot a ^ul whose m^ut-tcr bias loans 
To bome«fnlC ])|eftsurvfl and to gentk sccni's..., 

Wliom iwitbcr Bh)t;K’ of danger can diesnuy, 

Nor tliouglit of tonilct bu|)pin<<!U9 betray.... 

This i(i t)ic nn)>py Wnrrlor : tliis is lie 
Whom vvery Man in arms snoultl wiaii (o be. 

Pitt's IndiA Act. Tlie Bills prepaKd by Fox having been re* 
Jeoted by tlio Lorda, 

' like otlirr ministers. Pitt found hlmsolf compelled to iiitroOiirc an«l defend 
wlion In ollloc mt'aRurca widcli lie bad <(cDaiinec{l wlicn In njrpruiMati. 
TLc diiuf oround uf attack on Fox's Bill was Itn wholesale tranafer of 
laiironoKO from the Co(n]jeny t<» nomlnoes ol the Crown, l^tt steered clsfir 
of this rock of ofTOnce. lie ulso avoided the BTM)esrancc of nwllcrvlly 
nhennff the confrtitiatloo of the Company, But fkle measure wuh bnM.*a 
on the same substantial nrhiel|i]e os tfint of Ids jircdeeessor cod rival, the 
pnncjplo of placing the Cum^tnny In direct cmd |>eniiancni; suhordiration 
tv a l>^y rcT)ru)entlDg tlie Britislk Covemment. 

The Aot of 1764 begins by estobllshins a board of sU oommlssloncrs, 
who wcro faimaily styled tl>e “ Commissioners for the ASiin of Iciib'a ”, 
but woes popularly knowji as the “ Board of Control' 

Tha Board met for a time and Pitt took part in its delibcracioas, 
but it soon ceased to assemble, and its power was excrelsixi by 
a single member, the President. In modem times a similar fate 
bas befallen the Board of Trade 

The Board was given power ‘from time to time, to check, 
superintend, and control nlf acts, operations, and concents whiclx in 
any wise relate to the civil or military government or revenues of 
tlie territories and pouscssiuna of the said United Company in the 
East Indies’. At the same time a Committee of Secrecy was 
constituted, consisting of ihteo Directors of the Company, through 
whom all importatit communications from tJic Board wore to be 
sent. The rerrvalQing twenty-one DIrecture were cxcliulvd from 
any share of polttical power, and tito Court of ProprictorN. whose 
independence liod oitended minlbterx, wois restricted from hiter* 
fering with tiiu decUioos cf the Board, 

^ The control of tlie Govemoi’•general uml Council over the ruin or preil. 
dendcs was enlarged, and was de<'lnred to extend to "qU such poIntB 
as relate to any transoetions with tiic country i>owcrs, or to war or peace, 

' At first a SeorcCary of State or tlie senior commissioner preaeot was 
the Vresldent ex ojjicio, ood without extra salary. Dundas usuahy presided, 

* The syoteis was clisaged Iq 17i*S, when the presldeatsltjp wos made 
a separate appoiotment with a salary.' fXinclas continued to retain the 
oOce uatU ISOl (Maleolm). Ee was erealed Vlscouctt Melville io 1S03. 
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or the *npllcfttioa ot tbe levenuea or forces ot such presidencies Id tioie 
of war 

An Mtemnt to stay tbo meritabla development of British 
dominion in India was made by the tmpJiaClc declaration tliat * to 
pursue sohemee of conquest and extension of dominion in India are 
measures Te)>ugnatit to tits wish, the honour, and policy of tJila 
nation and by the formal positive euactment that 
' it should oot be lawful for the Governor-general and his council, without 

the express nuthority and consent 
of tbe 0»uit of Jhcoctore, or o( 
the secret oonmiittita, to dcctorc 
war, or commence hustilitioa, or 
enter into uny (renly for imiking 
wnr, QgninKt uny »f tliu <'uuntry 
prinen or States in Indlji, otiuiy 
treaty for gciarnnteclJiu tliv }»<»• 
MMtnnn of atiy country pnneo 
or State, exoept wlierc linstMlliCK 
ikad ktctiially l)oen oomnunred, <ir 
preparations actually mtulo for 
the aomiDonccment of hOKtliUica, 
against tbe British nation hi India, 
or against some of the princes or 
Slates who were dcpciuLent there* 
on, Or whose territories were guar¬ 
anteed hy any cxirting treaty.* ‘ 
TheActcoQtaioa many otlier 
provisfone, but tlioae cited are 
the most important. Nearly 
at the same time Acts passed 
at various dates remedied tlic 
worst defects of the Regulat in^ 
Act of 1778, dcftnmg the juris* 
diction of the Supreme Court, 
giving tikc <^vcrnor*«oneral 
WILIiUM pm* THE YOUNGER, power to overrule his council, 

and ditrodudog other adnilnia- 
tmtive changes which need not be detailed. 

Patronage remained in the hands of the Directors, who retained 
the power even of recalling a Governor-general. When they cxer- 
cisea that power in the case of l^rd EUenborough Queen ^^ictoria 
was muoli annoyed. 

Tbe modem Secretary of State for India represents the President 
of the Boawl of Control, and hie Coimdl, whiA has a PoTitical 
Committee of its own, takes the place occupied by the secret 
committee of the Court of Directors, The ^doubIe,^ycmment * 

’ The quotations are partly from Mill and paRly from Ilbert. The 
latter author notes that ‘ aJmort the whole ’ of Hit's India Act (S4 Geo. HI. 
teas, c. S5) * lias bean repealed, but many of Its provtrions were re* 
enacted in tbe auteaqiKot Acts of 1793, ] 818, and 1888 ’, 
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of Crown and Company set up by Pitt’a Act eubsislcd wt)i 
little material dtan;*c until 155S. Tlio machinery wug cninbrous 
and dilatory in working, but no government cared to undertake 
the task of eliminating U\c Company from the aduiinistrativc 
Diechaoisni until tlie shock of tiic Mutiny forced t)ie hand of 
ministers. 

Sir John Maopbaracn. Mr. (Sir Jolm) Maejdierson, tlio senior 
member of councul, wlio took tlic place of IListings jicDding the 
appointment of a permanent Kuccessur, had a had recortl. Origin* « 
ally a aliip's purser, he iiad boon onijiloycd ns a secret agent for 
the NawSb of tlio Carnatic, vhose afTairs were h iuuss of corruption. 
He got into tlic service uf tlio Company by bnekstaira infbience, 
vras de!$ctve<Uy, although irrcgulnrly, disnuKhcHl by Lord Pigot, 
governor of MulraK) was ri'instatiKl by tJic l>irct'lorM, and Hont out 
to replace Bar well mi llie Bengnl council. During his lubuinlstra* 
tion, which lasted for twenty montlis, M5hudajf Sindio, who Imd 
obtained the government of the })rovinocs uf Agrn and Delhi 
witli complete control’of the titnlnr emi^cror, and tbc imperial 
army,' hud the audacity to demand payment of ehauUi for tlio 
British provinces. It need liardly be aaid tliat the iuiimdcnt 
request met witli u peremptory refusal. Maepherbon <locs nut seem 
to have been rusponsibic fur tlic scandalous action ot Dundaa. 
President of tlie Board of Control, who insisted on paying ofTtlic 
alleged debts of the Kaw&b of tlic Carnatic amounting to about 
five millions sterling witliout oxamiiiatlon. The action of the 
President, although not taken for tlie sake of personal gain, was 
essentially corrupt, bdng dictated by a desire to retain the parlia* 
ment&ry Induenee wielded by Mr. Paul Benfleld and otlier disjionest 
usurers who had secured control of the NawHb's finanecs. The^me 
motive Induced the minister to cancel tlie oasigniitentof tlic C Aattc 
revenues to the Company, which had been arranged b^Lotd 
l^eartney.* That noaleman resigned his ofBce as gowrtior of 
Madras when bis principal measure was reversed. Negotiations 
for his appointment as 6ovemor*geneTal came to nothing, and Lord 
Cornwallis was appointed. 

Sir John Moepnerson effected some financial economies, chiefly 
by the reduction of salaries, but deserves no commendation. Ills 
successor, Lord CornwaUjB, a thoroughly honest man. would 
neither believe a word he wrote, nor toucli the corrupt jobs which 
be recommended. His government is described as ’ a system of 
the dirtiest jobbing’, and the man himself is justly held up*to 

* As a matter of fnrzn the PSshwS ww appointed 

‘ Vicegerent of tlie Empire and Siudia was styled his deputy. The 
nominal emperor, of course, had to do ns he was told. His name, however, 
rUI) was respected to a c^aln extent, and Ids grants gave a pkssing 
appeorance of Iccajity to lawless proceedings. European writers of tlie 
period usually call the Padshih ' the King \ 

* Tbfl alleged job* of HasUngs wetatriOes compared with the doings of 
Dundas, ]>ls aocuspr. 
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&oorn ' weak and false to a degree, and he certainly was the 
most contemptible and the most conteoincd governor that over 
pretended to govern 

Sir John Malcolm, while giving full credit to Hostings for iiu 
* personal integrity ’ and the ^ active energy of a great scatcaman * 
directed to tlie saving of tJie interesU of liw country In Jrulia from 
ruin, is constrained to admit tliat ‘ the system of governinuut 
over which he presided was corrupt and full of abusos Uastings 
did nil that man could do In the circumstances to cCtcct an Improve^ 
ment, and actually succeeded to no small extent. Out tlio system 
was too strong to be ovcrtlirown by a mere servant of.the Cutnpnny. 
The rotiremunt of Sir John Maophcri^aii, who bvlongcd to tliu old 
unrvrocined hcUocI, marks tlio olosu of au evil period in Ucugul. 
The Carnatic hod to ondurc even worsu govomment fur some years 
longer. 

aiRONOtOCY 

Ilns tings Govemor'genetnl; tlic Supreme Cuiirt .... ITT-t 
Cea^lon of Dcnarce provlnrc to tlie Compuuy ; treaty of .'^urat; 

first Maritha war began ; execution of Nendkuinar . . 1772 

Treaty o( FuxandUor ; d&tli ol Col. Monsou .... 1770 
War witli Franco ; occupation of French settlemeots . . . 1778 

Convention o( Wa^fton (Jan.); Nl&am's confederacy . . 1778 

Capture o( Gwftlior ; invasion of Ctfroatlc by Haidar All; Boiltio’s 

disstUr .. 3 780 

Battle of Forto Novo ; affair of Chaie Slogb .... 1781 
Affair o( the ECsame of Oudb ; Treaty of Siil^l; BruitJiwaito'a 
disaster; Aomlraldc SulTren ; death of Haidar At!; (Earopron 
eturvU—Rtfignetion of Lord North, piime tniiilster ; relief o( 
(^brnltar; Admiral Rodney’s >deeory ; Gmttnii’s JHrUament 

la Ireland) , . .1782 

Surrender of Mangalore to Tlppoo ; jieace ef Versailles . , 1788 

Asoenilanev of M&h&dojl Slnhia; treaty of Mangalore; Pitt's 

ludlaAct.3784 

ResignflCion of Hastings ; Sir J. Slaephecenn acting (j 0 vcrfu» 

gonem!.. ; 1785 

Impeachment trial began ........ 1788 

Acquittal of Hastings.1786 

Dcatli of Hastings. 1818 


AcmioaiTCBs 

FoaassT. 6 . W. [Sir], StUrlions from Stale Papfrt of Governors 

S wral, Wvrtn Hosfingi, % vols. (Oxford, Blackwell; and London, 
nstaUe, 1810) may be given the firet place. Besldee the generol liistoiies, 

‘ CorrraalUi Corrtipon6a>ce. (1868), ed, Ross’, i. 888, 454. Thornton 
IB much too favourable to Macplienoo. 

' The PoUtieol f/wMry oj latfW, 1826, vol. i, p. 86. Tire author’s explana¬ 
tion of the cauaea which brought about the abuses is too Iodb to auote. 
but deserves study. * 
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tbc fono^T'B siKcirU work^, amooj* ot)ien, liav« been tuod. Anonvuoc.'s, 
A JJiatoTi/ tite TrUil of Warren Ilnttiitgi, Reg. (London, Debpptt, 17!i0), 
giTf^ an c>:eoll<inC and M'cll'documcntcd aeonunt ot t)ic iDipoiichmciit Qnd 
conoceced (iroccoilings. The ]>logrnphic«il norks are numerous. The 
ucenrAtc is QittES. Srnr^BY C., 2'lu Lenere of WarreH UfuHNgs to Ms 
yfi/e (L<riidon and Ldinmiruh, Bluckwood, n volume wltkli oontafits 
much more tiinn ito title iniUvulc». Tlic Ic-udiu); Life still fa tiint iw €lu( 0, 
C. R., 3 vols. (l/>n<lon, 2841). Muny omniicr bJoffni|>]jrcB c^st, 

written liy Sir Alpicku Lyai.i. and otlicr nulhon. I urn lociincd to think 
that tl«c I)c<rt is that liy TuorfF.R, Lionkt., In Sverymtot'e lAbrary (IJcnt, 
19 Iff), whioh is suiK’rior to tlic wihujv by ifio Atntu nutiior iti tbc jlnlcn 
of India errios. All tlic hloffrupbica, cxct'pt Sydiic'y' {Irlcr's, cunbitn 
mistakes. A \’{n^i'mi<m f^yVitmn IlaMtIitBjs hy KA^<n^«os, 0, \V. (FrowHc, 
1 WO ); atirt Thf Priwk Life of iVarren by LAstMoy. Sir CJiAsi.r«, 

(Svran, S<»tiiuMisr'hi'fn, la)ndoa, arc nncfnl, hut :K»t iitiHc fn'c from 

eiTon. V. A. HuiTit, annotated ciiJHmi i»f Miustulay'n owiv (t'larcn'l«>n 
Press, 1911). Aluny oilier books and a tnultlliidc of jaiRijjlircta iniglit 
namcaL A Iuiko ijiuinUty of nnpublislied MSS. jklKrtit ihulFngB exists, 
and it is ulmost li<»poUsM to loolcfur a reuKy wtisfuitory langranhy of him. 
THie nkiKcTial fs overwlieinunj; in iruiw, (in<l controversy ^ cncilcM. 

Bveryliiln? alxnit ' Nuno^tmur ’ will be found in Si'umirn, .Sir Jameb. 
aVtf iVofo o/AVo»wnr ntul (he Impeaehmenl nj Sir ISliiah imi'ey, 2 vol». 
(llacinil(aii, lUO.l), on one side ; and In Suviminaie. IJ., MaJta^a Nun- 
comar (Culrutta, Tfiacker, .Spink. 18kn), on tbc other. 

The luttur work, a revised reprint of articles in the CatetiUc ifraferr, 
altliouBii learned and pniivitivkiiig. neemB to me to bo tlioroughiy wrong- 
l)ca4lc«r. It is based on the lunumption tliat Jlustingn conirplred wlOi 
Impey to murder ^ Niincomnr ' because the death of the Alai>ftrii}a wns of 
advanbigu to Hutinjp, It would be ns icasonalds to nuume tJiat tlie 
Oovernor-goncral poisooed Colonel Monson, whose death was still more 
op)Mirhinc for hirn. VVl»on tlie Jury eoavlcted * Nunoomar % the Cliiof 
Jiu^tice wns bound to pos^ sontenec. Tlic prni^ition that Hastina and 
Impey joined in a conspiracy to murder, wlilclj was rejected by the law 
odkeers and by Parliament, is an atrocious calumny, fncoruiisteiit with the 
character* of both tlie men accused. The title * KAattngs* Confeesion * 
to clta|>tcr vjjf of Mr. Beveridge's big book is a moist \iat6ir itetifioprincipii. 
Ko oonfomon ev«'r was made. Moat of tlic points dlseussed in the book 
are irrelevant, and later works supply fuller information oa some of 
them, 

For nil MarBtli& alfairs Gaakt Dttvp is the leading authority, I possess 
and have used two bicgraphles of N9n& Pamavis, one byMACDONALO, A., 
Captain, Bombay N.Ih Rombay, IB51; and the otiicr l>y Bniocu, Jouk, 
An AuMiographical Memoir, reprinted from the J. li. A. S'., vui. ij, 

B irt i, lA»r>don, 1$8P. Count de Roigne's life Is nurnited Siiirtciontly by 
R ANT and more fully by Ra v uonu, G . M,, MOmofre*. ^e, (OiamCiry. 

1830). Wilks, Uarx, Ilie/orfoil Skekfice gf fV Soy/h ^ JnAia, <tc., Is 
principal miidc for the Mysore war. Some other books are cited In tl^ 
notes, and many more might be named. For tlic Board of Ceotrol see 
‘Tlie India linard by YVjlliaai Fostcr, C.I.E,, In Trane. 

R. //iet. $oc., read in Kovember 1910. 
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CHAPTER 6 

t/ord Comw»Ili9; retonns ; the third Mywro '^ar; the ‘ permanent 
aettleaMTit ’: John Shore, a man of peace. 

Lord ComwAlIi«. Charlea, second Elacl Cornwallis, was in bis 
forty-eighth year when, in l?dO, h e accepted unwillingly and from 
a sense of duty the ol^c of "Governor-general. A soltBer by ^o- 
fessioa. he haA seen mucit active service. It was bis mtAf5l'tUQC 
Chat in October 1781 bo was in command of the force whicii was 
compelled to surrender at York^yn un the Anicrlcun coast, 
because the French fleet under de Grasse liad soourod for Uic 
roomeat command of the sea. Although the surrender ended the 
American war and a8sur«<l tlie independence of the United Status, 
tile disaster, for whieh Cornwallis was not blamed personally, 
did not prevent his appointment to India. It wu/<, lu* Murniinnui 
observes, ‘the singular caprice of clroumstaucus iiiat tiic itinu who 
had lost America was sent out to govern India, and ttie man wlio 
bad saved India was subjected to a prosecution for high eriiiies and 
' misdemeanours 

It is re^shing for the historian to escape from the turbid poUtics 
of the time of lustings and Maepherson and to pass into the more 
wholesu me atmosphere of the CornwalUs r^me. The new Governor- 
General, a member of the aristoeratic oligarchy which then governed 
Fngland. was raised by his peerage ^ove the jcoloueicB which 
must ever beset the path of a man promoted from the ranks of 
on oiBeidJ service and eet to rule over his fellows. Hostings never 
could wholly overcome the disadvantages of hie position, either 
as regards &e Directors and ministry at liomc or his colleagues 
and subordinates in India. He was forced to make compromises 

' * An /liMrie MffiOig. 

Vesterd&y members of the Americon Mission met the British Wnr Cabinet 
and the Heads of the Departments most Intlcestely concerned in tlio war 
at No. 10 Dowfline-street, The meeting was essentfady a buairtee meeting 
to consider how the United SIaUs couVI best work with ns and with the 
other Allies for the single end we liavc In view. But the dullest imagination 
must be stirred by the gathering of «M representatives of tbo two gnat 
Bnglbh-speaUnB peoples for such a purpose upon such a scene. Until 
a century and ahalf ago they were one people snth a common inheritance 
of blood and of language, of political oad religious thou^it, of institutions, 
habits, character, and traditions coming down to them through countless 

S aerations. ThM the claim of the colonists to self.govcmmcnt divided 
!m front the Mother Country, and just because they mre cJ the same 
family the kinsmen stubbornly fought their quarrel out- It was in the 
room and at the table where the decisions whieh made the arwraace 
inevitable were taken, and where the treaty of peace with tha new Republic 
was sigued, that their reprcoeotatlvci took counsel together ysaterday 
against the enemy of the polity and of the dvllixatlon tbey^ave developed * 
(J^ Timef, November 21,1&17). 
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and opportunist arrangements^ and even occasionally to perpetrate 
jobs, in order to secure bis continuaciee in ofDce and control over 
tbe iostnimonU which he had to \i Tlie personal rank and reputa¬ 
tion of CornwaUie freed Jtim from such necessities. He ecu Id 
a^ord to defy even tJ)e Prince Regent, when he sought to effect 
a scandalous] Ob. and he enjoyed the full confidence of^e ministry, 
so that his autliority in every department of government was 
uncontmud. He was invested witli m ilitary control as com mander- 
in-chlcf. He obtained powers to ov«nrulc for adequate reasons 
tlie tnajoritv of his council. 

Tiie want of tliat authority 
had been the most serious 
embarrassmeiit of Host* 
ings- Tiic otlier most glar¬ 
ing AutltH in the Regulat¬ 
ing Act had been remedied 
by earlier legislation. Com- 
walliswaa not a genius, but 
Ills lack of imagination 
and intellectual brilliancy 
was con)pcnsated by the 
btrengtU of hie character 
and his unflinching moral 
courage. No man ever 
presumed to question his 
integrity. Kis mistakes 
and failures do not affect 
the high respect due to his 
essential!y noble nature and 
alm^ invariably straight- 
foprard conduct. 

oC civil eeiv 
vice. The flret three yeans 
of hie lordship's term of 
office were mainly occupied 
in the reform of abuses, the 
eradication of corruj^ou, and the provision of adequate sala¬ 
ries fSr Ibe civjT’wf^oe. He was resolutely opposed to the old- 
^tiioned cornmemMview of the Direetors, who liked to eeo small 
salaries sliown in the accounts, while they were indifferent to the 
largeness of the .unofficial perquisites appropriated by their servants. 
Cornwallis, soon after IiIn arrival, estimated tise takings of the 
Resident of Benares at £40,000 a ^aar. Such monstrous gains, 
of course, were stopped. The Resident was given tlie adequate 
but not then excessive salary of 6.000 rupees a month. Under 
the influence of the new i^ystem the Civil Service of India developed 
ZD to the honourable body which it has continued to be ever since. 
Cornwallis was served by several admirable officials, among whom 
John Sbo^^d Joiuth^ Duncan stand out pre-eminent. The 
administrative*cFShgeT&Pd'refbm>B*will be discussed r»ore fully later. 
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P6ac« Mxiglit; war found. Lord Cornwallis o&mo out to 
I)idia as a man of pcaeo, bourul by A«t of Pariiamcnt aiut Ins own 
convictions to retrain from couquceiU and alliances, except in 
defence of British poBscssions or those of an ally. Before lie 
went home l\e had Wokon t)\e power of t)ie principal potentate 
In tile &r south and had taken half of his doniioions. Like more 
than one of his successors he came seeking peace and found war. 
The aelf'denying ordinance enacted by Parhament could not be 
strictly observM i • and even Cornwallis, who disliked trickery, 
was driven on at least one occasion to evade tlic Act by a Kicbtcr* 
fugc. The various Indian states, or ^ country powersos contuizi* 

e orary writers called tlium, were not stable kingdoms witli aettlcd 
ciundoricB, capable of entering into a pcrn)ancnt :<ystcm of polity, 
Nearly all tlie kingdoms were of recent origin founded by atlvou* 
turers, eocii of whom fotiglit for his own luvnd, and schemed in" 
ccBsantly to outwit and subdue Ids neighbonr^. Tliu policy of 
Uie MariitJi^, in lU esRcncc )>rcdatory, ccjuld not be ri'CHMU’llcd 
witli general onlcr, NiVna h'ariiavtx, Uiu PcNliwft’s i>',w<'rful 
minister in those times, aimed at restoring clie Kupruiiukcy of liia 
people. Tippoo in the fhr south, an arrogant fanatical tyrrukt, 
apparently not quite sane, and filled with bitter hatrucl of the 
Knglish intruders, never relaxed his efforts to drive tlicm out. 
No fbced autliority could be found anywhere, and tlic British 
rulers of Bengal, as the strongest roititory and naval power, 
found themselves irresistibly constrained to acloiowlcdgc tlic duties 
imposed by tl\e possession of strength, and to accept the position 
of ^umpires’, not only in Klndostan or northern India, os in 
Verelst’s time, but of the whole country, even down to Travaocore 
and Coorg in the extremity of the peninsula. When the war 
With Tippoo began only tlilrty-thiec ye&n liad elapsed 

since l*laa8ey. 

Causes of the Mysore war. In 1786 the Maratlios, meaning 
the T^shwd acting under the advice of Naol Farnavls, Siiulia, 
and Holkor, combined with the Nisant for tlie purpose of despoiling 

a 00 , and in the following year forced him to cede a district 
My thir^ lakhs of rupees. InTTSS Lord Cornwallis siioooeilcd 
in oStaming Guntur in the nortliem Sarkftrs from tlie Niaam, wlxo 
in return asked for troops under the provisions of the treaty of 
1766. Lord CornwalHs, hampered by the Act of Parliament and 
an^dous to avoid an open breach with Tippoo, adopted, as Grant 
Duff observes, ' a line of conduct more objectionable than an 
avowed defensive alliance*. He addressed a letter to the Nisam 
promising that if the English should at any future time obtain 

i 'OBsession of tlxe Carnatic B&l»bat or uplands they would theix 
jifil their obligations to* bofFTIre ?^zam and the Mamth&s. When 
the letter was written the territory in question was included in 
the Mysore state. The Governor-general further pr^nised to send 
the battalions on demand, on condition that -Uxey should not be 
employed against the allies of the Company, incJndmg ^ecifically 
the BdoraCbUB Tippoo's name was not included among the allies. 
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Comwallis thus evaded the Act by framing a treaty in the form 
of a letter. Tippoo heard of the evoaion, and liis Anger at it 
one of the Ciuiscs of the 'wac which followed. In any <'H3C he had 
intended to flglit the EnglinJi, an<l if possible, destroy their i>ower. 

Invasion of Travnneore. The immedinte enuKO uf tliu war 
wM Tippoo's i^ttack on Travancoce, a ^tatc in alliance with and 
under ihe protection of tho Company. It Is needlesH to go into 
tile specbil reasons whieh induced tho Sultan to attack Trinitneore 
at that iiKiinent, aa jic |>rc>ccedc<l to do. On .December )ii>. 1789, 
he AsMailed tlic 'lines of Travanct)rua rainpurt crtvcrliiK tliirty 
miles of tiic n<irtiic||i fruncier of tho Htatr, niul KufTcred a re)niluv 
owing to a vud<ien (>anio among IiM td»o))H. 'The plain c(»uiitry 
wail fi scene of tnervOiviH <ievaAtatl()n, tiu*. inhuhitaiilii were lmuLc<l 
ami Acnt in irniucnKv numbers V» the iisuh) fate of captivity un<l 
deutli.’ Lord ConiwalliN treated that atbu’k uh nii uet of war 

a ainst the Company, and, ignoring tiic rJTccts of his ktlcr to the 
izam in July, wrote : 

'Hint mad bnrlMriAa Tippon Inu forced us into e wor with him hy 
attackinff wltliout ony juat pruvneatioa oar ally the Ua5a of Trovnnoore, 
wliose icrrltorloa It is not only our interest tn defend, but we are si>cclllenliy 
bound CO do it hy tho late treaty of pence.' 

Ttipia alliance. Onlcrs were sent to the government of 
Bladras to regard the invasion of Travancoru as equivalent to 
» declaration of war ogainzt the Company, to oollcet in j Mr ary 
gtorea and transport, and to suspend all commercial cxpeiKlilure. 
The provincial government, then under the control of two brothers 
named Hollond . of whom 6ne,__Jphn, was governor, deliberately 
disobeyelTWf^ercmptory orders of the Gflvernor*gcneral In every 

6 articular. The rascals soon found that they hnd a master. John 
iollond fled to Europe, and liis brother, Edward John, who 
succeeded him as acting governor, was suspended from ofhee. 
Subsequently, both of tlie Kollonds wont to America and dis¬ 
appeared. ^he Govemor*general, being now at war in defence of 
an ally, felt hunself at liberty to conclude a ' t^artite trea ty' or 
' triple alliance ’ with the Kizam and the Marfttliu Tippoo. 

TlM first two oampaigae. General Medows. in command of 
the Company’s forces, occupied Sindigul and other places, wliilc 
troops from Bombay took possession of Malabar. Scuaomil and 
transport dlflloulties preveated decisive operations. 

In Occember 1790 Lord Cornwallis in person assumed command. 
After a siege he captured Bangalore, which lie made his base. 
Hampered by appalling ditheulties in tlie way of supplies and trans¬ 
port be strunled on and indicted a severe defeat on the Sultan 
at ijatera lArrakcrryb only nine miles from Scringapatani. the 
capiGj.-** ibe victory proved fruitless. At tJie moment when 
success seemed assured CemwaUis was obliged by fear of starvation 
to destroy his siege train and retire on Bangalore.* Just t)ien 

* FuU details of the sufferings ot the army are given by Wilks. Tbe 
Bombay force bod to abandoa a sball hospital with 18 pstfeots. 
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a Har<^6Ka force arrived with ample suppliee* If th^ liad come 
a few days earlier the war miglit have been ended trfumphantly. 
Lord Comwallli^ bouglit the further aid or neutrality of the mcr* 
cenary Mar&th&s with funds provided by scir>in^ the Company's 
silver on itit way to China. In those days modern llnaneial foeilities 
did not exist. There was no i>npcr money, no funded debt, nnd no 
machinery of extensive credit, Eacli campaign hod to bu rinancc<l 
by chests full of coin, and the amaaincly cumbrous nrrongeoients 
for transport and supply were of a medincva) cUarncter,^ 

Treaty oi Saiia^apatam. Two campaiAiiH liavins foiled, 
Lord Cornwallis rcrtulved to llnish tlic in 17(12. With 

the help of an army from Hondxty Jie api>r<>acii<Hl Scrmuuputniii 
in February, and convinccil Tippoo that roMistancct whk liopclcss. 
Preliminary terms then armntf^ were converted on March 10 
into tbc ^eriaitc treaty of Suri^nipaLoin. wliicli required the 
cession of half of the Sultnn'a <lonnnions, tiic payment of lakhs 
of rupees, tJio rcIcHho of all prisoners, and Clio snrrendor of two of 
Tlppoi>*a sons ah hostages. 

The Sultan was furious when he learned that the Governor- 
general insisted on the cession of Coorg, which did not come clcaiiT 
within the precise language of the preliminary terms acccptciT. 
Lord Cornwallis could not possibly abandon to the rage tlie 
Sultan tlie gallant little principality, which had already eullured 
unspeakable cruelties at Tippoo’s hands ; but ho should not liave 
exposed himself by the use of loose language to even tbc suspicion 
of breakli^ faith. Tlppoo had paid a large part of the indemnity 
and sent in his sons before he realised that ho must lose Coorg.* 
Tanitorial adfuatmaata. Tito territorial adjustments, in¬ 
tended to give shares of equal value to the tliree allies, may be 
described in the words of Wilks : 

' The selections of ceded territory brought the Mahratbu tn the rivrr 
Toombuddra [Tiiogabhadrih their Iron tier in 1779; rcstnivtl to Niaam 
Ali his poasnsions north of that river, and the provloee of Kurpa fCudHa- 

E ahl tn the south, which had been lost about the sainc period. The 
ngilah obtaioed Malabar and Coorg : the province of Dindigul [now in 
the north of tlie Madura DiaericC], which had jutted inconveniently into 
their southern provueea, and Baramaiial [now the NE. portion of the 
Salem District^ an iron boundary for Coromandel, which placed her 
frontier fortress of Rayaeo&a [lUyAkottai, sow in SaJem District] on the 
tabkdand of Myaoor to the oaA, as the uodlsputcd cession of Coorg 
secured a slmJar advantage to the west.’ 

* nie rteeds of Lnrd Cornwallis in 1792 were supplied by a hxige supple¬ 
mentary army of Ssoj&raa {• BHnjarles ', ‘ Lumbamca or professional 
nomad gralo-carrlers and dealers, aumbensg sot jess thso 400,000. WiJks 
gives a ourlotij account of them. Kow that their andent oocopatlon has 
gone they have been mostly merged In the gerver^ popu)ation aad become 
a men casts. See Yu)e and fiumsll, Gfosiary. s, o. Brtnjarry. 

* The dispute turned oo the meaolng of the word * adjacent ’ in the 
the lull diary of the tedious ftegotiatioiw in 
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Tiie dtrtricte icft to Tippoo were 'nig^cd &nd unproductive ' in 
comparison with thoae of which ho was deprived. Ccorg was 
maintained as a protected state iindur Us KAj&, and so reniaiocd 
emtU 1634, when the misconduct of its ruler made annexation 
necessary. The annexations under the treaty of Scringapatam 
largely extended the area of the Madias and Bombay presidencies. 

Crltidam. Lord CornwaUis U sometimes criticized for liia 
failure to deal m a more drastic fashion with on implacable enemy. 
Subsequent evenbii proved tliat the complete overthrow of Tijipoo 
in 1792 would have savvd anotJivr war but nt tlie time the 
Governor-general bell wed tliat )iu had done enough to Nucure a 
Instiog pence. Annexation of the wliule <if Myaorv would have 
displuusod built the Nizum and the MarAthfis, iifTcndcd public and 
olholal uplnion at lioitie, and contraveiiccl tiiv ixilk^y <if the Act of 
1764, Tltc partial uimuxution ofTcctcd wa>. u|i])ri>vvd by the 
ministry, and tlie Govcrnur««encral was promoted U> tlie rank 
of Murtjucss. Tippou conip cued his subjects to pay most of the 
indei^ity.* and at once began preparationa for the next war. 

l4i&d policy. TJic jdo^ nionicntous and most hotly debated 
iR^oaure carried tlireugli by X.ord Cornwallis was the Fermancat 
Settlement uf Bengal, Bihar, the Benares Province, and part of 
Orissa.* Comparatively few readers of this book can have liad 
practical, iodde knowledge of tire nature and working of the Indian 
systems of land tenure and finance, which differ wid^y from those 
prevalent in Europe and other parts of the world. Explanation 
at some length of elementary fa^ familiar to experts is therefore 
iodispensable for the mniority of students who do not possess the 
experience gained by Collectors and Settlement Oflicers. 

India always has been a country mainly agricultural, aitd for 
that reason tlic proper treatment of the i>rubleni8 connected with 
the land is the primary duty of on Indian governTTicnt. so far as 
internal administration is concerned. Good policy concemfog 
the land means contentment ond peace ; bad policy means dis* 
content and disturbance. Indian finance always han depended 
on the land policy, because from time immemorial the right of 
the government, whatever its form might be, to a large aliare of 
the gross produce of the land has been admitted everybody, 
and that share has been the principal source of the income of the 
state. Even now, when new sources ot revenue liave bem developed 
by the action of modem conditions, the ‘ land revenue' coiutitutcs 
about from 8S to 40 per oeat. of the income of the government of 

' General Medows would have preferred to dethrone Tippoo ond restore 
the eoiiQtry to Its Hindu n>lers, the policy adopted later by Lord ^Vellesley 
(CormenUh Cwr.. il. 78). 

• Wilks tells of the * horrible tortures ’ used to enforce tiM levy, which 
caused an exteoslve secret emigration into the Company's newly arquhed 
territory. 

* Attempts to Introdnce the permanent settlement into the northern 

Sarkirs (drears) * mostly failed ’ (i. HK)8, vol. xvi, p. 818 , s. v. ftfadras 

Pweldcftcy). *' 
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India. In oarliet days its percentage was considerably higher; 
arDouQting to per cent, or more of the gross receipts. 

The shkStra oi the at«te. The legitimate government share 
of the gross produce according to the best legal authorities was 
one-fourth, but Akbar demanded one-third generaDy, and Ooe-lialf . 
in ICaslimjr. Theoretical limitations did not count for much. 

In practice, nearly every ruler, Hindu or Musalmin, took all be 
could get, and often tM prineiple was avowed that the ciUtivatiog 
occupier, the * ryot'should bo left no more than a bare 
subsistence and seed gram, in order tliat he might not wax fut 
and kick. Very often u much was not left. Then tire eultivators 
were forced to desert iLeir lands, which lay waste, a prey to wild 
besKts. The temptation to kill tlie goose wliich lahl the eggs 
proved irresistible in many cases. Even the early ' settlcmcrxts ’ 
made by British ofliccrs frequently erred on the side of over* 
assessment, witli disastrous results. The flnuncJul anil economic '*' 
benefits of modcratu usAcasment arc now univurNully n^cognized 
in Britisli India, but the practical ililllcultlch in the way of uUnining 
the golden mean are Immense. In Bengal of the vightccntli century 
the information accessible waa so crude tliat a decently fUir 
assessment was impossible. The Benares province was more 
fortunate, because it was a comparatively small area and was 
assessed by Jonathan Duncan, t)\e beat revenue officer of the 
period. 

Modes ot coUacUoa. The government share of the produce 
might be collected i n kind, either by actual division and wcighmeut 
of the crop, or by various methods of appraisement or estimating. 

It might ^so be valued and eoUectedin cash, tlic system preferred 
by Akbar, and now universallv adopted in British territory, TJie 
ancient tradition, it should be clearly understood, allowed no 
place for an economie, competitive landlord’s rent. According to 
theory, the whole produce should be shared between the State 
(sarA;dr) and tbe peasant ryot ’). Akbor encouraged direct 

S ayments by each peasant ryotwar settlement' ), which, as 
ir Thomas '^unro rightly insisted, was ‘ the old system of the 
country ’. But in practice that arrangement often proved to be 
Unworkable, and the services of a middleman under one name or 
another, temiodar, or what not, had to be called in. His rcmuncri^ 
tlon was in the nature of a commission oo the coUeetiuns. Akbor ^ 
sanctioned the payment of such commission, where necessary, at 
the rate of 2^ per eent.^ That allowance to middlemen easily 
passes into laodJord's rent, and, as a matter of fact, is the origin 
of the landlord’s rent now levied in Bengal and most parte of •• 
Indio. Ancient Indiao law recognised no freeholders, except in 
Malabar, and certain other regions in the peniasula.* Tbe prevwnig 
• The best definition of the position of an early Bengal semindar is 
that in Haringten's Analytis, reproduced in Seton-ksrr, Lord ComvaitU 
(Rulers of India), p. da. It deserves carelol etiKly. The Cornwallis ' 
zemindar is defined, ibid., p. fid. ^ 

' Muom found docunKotary evidence of private property in l and in ] 
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opinioR certainly was that tlie uUimaU prop«riy in land vested 
in the btate, ana that opinion still is ordinoiily lielU and act4?<l on 
in the Native or Protected States of northern India. The eorollary 
to that )>TopoBitjoa is that the State or government eould do wlmt 
it plea&ed witlt tentues, subject only to vague cuatomaTV rights, 
more or less recognised, but never defined, and never enroroeable 
by law. Powerful pcojde also needed to be careful, fur fear of 
throwing land out of cultivation. Establislted * ryots' wore under¬ 
stood to liavc a prc^rlptivc right to retain tlieir iields so long as 
they paid ut customary jatcN tliclr ‘ land revenue *, or govemjnent 
^uirc of the produce, wJiich in the oJ<l dayn whs indistinguishable 
froTR wrC. The llritiBli creation of ‘ pmprietury right * in northern 
lodln hut: bnuight in a tUir<l luirty, the laivllord or Tcniindur, who 
collects K'otK from llic' ry<kts ’ or i>cuhuutb> wi<l jjays ‘ land revenue ’ 
as a bharc of tlic rutt, itot of tlio produce. The riio<lcrn settlement 
olhccr values rents, not crops. Ii there is rto actual rout, oe in t]>c 
ease wlicrc u * projndetor’ cultivatcis his own land, a liypothetical 
rent is calculated, and ‘ rcDt*ratcs ’ are worked out for the whole 
onitivated area. In tlio eighteenth century no suck refinements 
Were possible. Rough assessments were usually mode on the basis 
of previous collections, or, sometimes, as by Duncan in Senarcs, 
on estimates framed by hereditary skilled <^ccrs colled konung^s 
('canoongoes ’). At other times the assessments were made in 
a still rougher ushion by putting up the ' land revenue ’ of a tract 
to auction. In that case the contractor was called a ‘farmer’, 
and the highest bidder got the contract. I£c then had to raise 
the sum agreed on as he best could from ^e middlemen and 
peasants under him. Warren Hastings was obliged to resort to 
tlie Arming system as a makeshift for his hurried quinquennial 

* settlement ’ of 1772-T. It is on evil system, intolerable except 
os a roakesltift. 

Questiona ofi person smd time. In tlie time of Lord Cornwallis 
everybody was agreed that the ‘settlement’ contract should 
be made witlt the established middlemen or remiodar^ whose 
position had become hereditary, as usual in India. * ' 

The question of term remained open. Most native governments 
made rough ‘ annual settlements ’. AXbar had preKired longer 
terms, ana, actually, the B^gal ‘settlement’ made by bis finance 
minister, Rfij& Todar Mall, lasted for Bcvcnty*six years. 

Chaos in Bengal, Iti the eighteenth century everytlilng fell 
into confusion. In Bengal the village commimlties, which still 
held rural society together in Upper India, dissolved, and the 
kdni!ng(5e ceased to maintain their records properly, tndividual 
zemindars, originally mere collecting removable micldlctnen, de¬ 
veloped into hereditary.notfint&lies, each controlling a huge ex¬ 
tent of country. The Mogul government always had been in 
N. KsDscs going liack for a thonsand ;cars (Gleig’s 847). The 

* other repons ’ alluded to arc—from Sunda [in Mysorcl to tlie Wyoiiad 
fooir Indudfld in the Malabar DistriotJ, tbs Camatie, Tanjore, and ftiadum 
(ibid., ii. 185). 
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tbe iiabit of allowing local landholders and middlemen, whatever 
theii designation might be, to eieeroise proeticaliy despotic sutliority 
over the peasantry. Tho oQlciaJa did not worry much about 
details of administration, so bng as the revenue oarae in sulllcienUy 
w«U to satisfy the persons in power, whoever or wherever they.. 
might be. Nobody’s position or rights could be exactly dehned in 
legal, precise terms. Lord Cornwaills suddenly introduced his 
' permanent aetClemeBt ’ into the chaos thus sket^ed, and effected 
a revolution, without fully intending it. He was firmly persuaded 
that he bad conferred a boon on the country whlcli he did sc much 
to luin : and wlien he Iiad departed his successors continued 
to pretend that all was well, being unwilling to admit failure. 
No odklal blundering could ruin aTtogeclkor a fcrUlo region like 
Bengal, flilud with an industrious population. 

Suaning of ‘ BOttlaxnent *. The term ‘seUlemojit’ so often 
used in the forego (ngobsorvutions has in fadia a toolmlonl meaning, 
which needs dc (Initio n« The term i» a trunslntiun of thu Persian 
word bondobtui. In the time of Lord Cornwallis rovunuu rcasordl 
being written in Persiu, the teclniical terms used oiustly came 
from that language, which included many Aruhio wards. The 
vocabulary of olfleial Persian differed little from tliat of modem 
* Higit UrdQ The comprehensive term bando^ast or ’ settlement ' 
ooverod alt the operations inoldental to the assessment of tlie land 
revenue or government share of the produce. The survey which 
had been a necessary preUminary in Akbar's time, os it is now, 
had dropped out of use in all provinces. The main factors in 
a * settlement ’ were the persons with whom the contract should bs 
made, the amount of money demanded, the modes of collection, 
the peoalUes foe default, and the term for whlcii the arrangement 
should hold good. 

Policy o$.tha homo aoihoHtiaa. The home authorities had 
been much disturbed by the reports concerning the vacillating 
policy pursued in Indian revenue matters, and were extremely 
anxious to secure a permanent revenue assessed on fixed principles. 
They were neft ^cn about obtaining an Increase of tlie annual 
amount. The farming system was condemned deOnltely, and all 
parties were agreed that the * settlement ’ should he made with the 
recognized zemindars. Nobody advocated a survey or very detailed 
investigation of the assessable resources ctf tlie country, which 
settlement officers are accustomed to cal) the ‘ assets 

Question oi term. The terra fbr which the settlement should 
be made was the principal topic debated. So far bSpCk as Jftnua^ 
Francis had written an able minute advocating a permanent, 
unohan^able assessment.^ In a dispatch of 1786, year in 
which Cornwallis came out, the Directors expressed their preference 
for a permanent settlement, never again to be revised. The 
Governor-general seems to have made up his mind from the first 
that sueh a measure must he passed. It is certain that in 1780 he 
had come to a fixed resolve on the matter, which could be 

* AsooU, p. 84. 
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shdlun by £kny argument. He sucecedod in con^nciog the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board of Control that he was 
right. The two stateemco shut tlicmsclvea up in a country house 
for ten days to study the question and decided to support the ^ 
opinion of tins Govemor*gencral. Aeeordit^iy the Permanent 
Settlonient foe Bengal, Bihur, and Orissn (i. e. Mldnftpur) was 
' proclaimed in and for tl>c Benares Province tww years later. 

Shore urgud witli all his forco tiic obvious coninioti‘6oni>c view 
that tlic nteasurc woe prcinatiiro aud tliat an Irrcvouublo 'tep 
sliould not bo taken on inrormatinn which everybody knew to 
extremely iin{>erfect coitbcming a huge country largely wa*ito aiul 
still Buffering from tlio ufTeots of the fuinlnc of 1?T0. He argued 
tbut oi^inuryprudunoc re<iii Iruc I tiiat Uie ikgrounieiitK xhoidd be token 
for ten years otily, wii urrongenumt wJiich would allow time for 
inciuiry (uid coiiuiderution. 

Argustanta o< Cornwallia. CornwalllN replied to the effect 
tlint Uiurc hml Ixx n i>lunty of inquiry, that tljo inforn>ation was 
sullkclent, that tiie government would bc^ no wiavr t«n years 
heoeo, and tliat nothing saic absolute permanenco wuuhl Ktijiiulate 
tlic ]>rogT<!SB and improvement of the cdGrTtty. IZu cherished an 
idle dream that he would be able to create a class of laixllioldors, 
like tlic best kind of Eogltsh eouaty magnates, wlio, under tha 
magic induence of ownership and permanent assessment, would 
' make the country flourish, and secure happiness to the body of 
inbabitaotsBeing ' persuaded tli&t notlimg could be so ruinous* 
to the publio interest as that tiic Innd slioiild be retained as the] 
propwty of Government ’, he was further ‘ convinced Uiat, failing 
the claim of right of tlio somindars, it would bo necessary for the 
public good to grant a right of property in tlic soil to tliom, or to 
persons of other descriptions.’ lie proceeds to sty i 

‘ I may salcly assert that one^lrd ol Che Company's territory In 
Hindcct^n ia now a jungle tnb&biCeToiily by wild beaau. will a tan yean* 
lease induce any proprtetor to aear awuy llf&C jungle, and cnoourage ths 
ryoCs to came and curclvute his lands, wlicn aC the end ^that lease he must 
either submit to be taxed ad libiium lOr the newly eultivnted lands, or Ins 
all hope o( deriving any benefit from his labour, for wliich perliaps ^ that 
timo he will hardly be repaid ? 

1 must own thai it is elcar to ray mind that a much more advantagooris 
tenure will be necsssary to incite the inhabitants oC this country to nisks 
those extriions which can alone eRCct any substantial improvement. 

Tl>e habit whioh the semindari have fallen into of subsiating by annual 
expedients has originated, not in any coosbtutional imperlb^on in the 
people themselves, but by the huetuating measures of Government; and 




the generality of people as a terra nearly eeual m estimate to perpetuity. ^ 
By the prudent landholders It will nol, whatever It may be by proprietors 
of a contrary deeoripCioo. It would ^ unwise, therefore, to deny the 
former the MneAt of a permanent system, because the mismanagement 
of the latter wll not allow them to derive the same advantage from it. 

It is for the interest of the State that the landed property should hill into 
tlie hands of the most fragal and thrifty class of peop^, who will usprova 
1S7$ 
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their landd And protect the ryoti, end thereby premoto the ^ncnil jiroa* 
penty of the court 

If there arc roeii wlio will not follow tliiH line ot coodnet when uti nppor* 
turtity ks Afforded tltcm by tlic ertoction ^eiel of good Iawa. it suruly la nut 
inoorwutent with jnatice, policy, or huntiuiity to »ay tlutt the sooiic:r liwlr ^ 
bed management obliges them to ptut with tliclt property to the more 
industrious, the better for the 8(arc. 

it la imnuteriikl to Governn)unt whnb indlviiltinl powcMce tiw lond, 
provided lu cultlvatee it, protect! the rynu,an<l jjuye the publtc irveiiur'. 

' The ■hort'elghtod policy of hHVing reeoiirie to aimnuJ ex|xvlknts enn 
only he corrected by allowing tlioee who Hdopt It to aulTbr tfie eonnof|iicncte 
of It. leaving to tlicm at tl^ same time the power of obviating tlwni by 
pnreuiiia tlic opposite line of conduct,' 

Critidsna. Such focbic ruiutnniiig, while pinna!hie cnougli on 
paper to <leocivd able Engliali minlaUTU igivorunt of Iiitlhut oondi* 
tiorti, was so utterly iinrvbktcd to the real It (vh that It. hardly 
deaervoa Uie trouble of I'uhitathm. It may. Jiowover. l»v wnl) lo ' 
obiorvo Clint the grant cr doelunition of u Jiorituhic, iriinHCcrabiu 
ri^t of jiroporty In tho soil na a Loon boatiiwerl on tlie zoininclurt 4 
ignored tho ancient rlghta of multitudes of under'Proprletors of 
▼arloiti kinds a* well as the eustomnry t«nant‘right nr hold on 
tiu soil at fair oustorpary rates enjoyed by tlie ryoU ■, tlial no 
•ericus attempt was mouo to neoure respect fbr eueh rigl^ta and 
customary poasesalon: that the words ‘his lands* applied to 
a vast aemind&rl were niee In fact and implied an agrarian rovolu* 
ttion; that great samindars were not In tlie habit of spending, 
Mpltal on land reclamation or Improvement i that such operations 
Ktually were effooCed bit by bit on a small scale by individual 
ryots: that no shadow of reason existed for believing tliat the 
transferees of properties would * improve the lands and protect 
the ryots' better chan the old uminders hskd done; that, as a 
matter of fact, the new men were muoli worse than Uie old ; and 
that the policy avowed in the concluding Mragiaphs of the extract 
wee heartleee and crueL Much more might be seid, but so niudi is 
enough.* 

Cruelty ol tbe sale law, A tremendous change io usage and 
V 'practice was introduced by the Permanent Settlement legislation 
through the enforcement of tlie sale of zeminddris by aiietion as 
the sole penalty for default. Previous rulers had been acoustomed f 
to imprison, ilog, torture, or even kill defaulters; but whatever 
pain was indicted fell 4ipon individuals, without impairing tho ' 
poeitioa of the defaulter's family, or inflicting loss of the vaguo 
rights recognised as ejHsting. Tfie notion that a big zemindar’s 

I intense ia a whole barony county wai liable to Im eold up and 
lost forever because his agent had been a day late in paying the 
gnveroment revenue was wholly new to the Indian mmd, which 
found extreme di/hculty in grasping the terrible reality of the 
novel situation. X^rd Cornwallis abhorred all forms of personal 

‘ Mill's very much longer denunciation of the Comwnlhs legislation i 
Is not open to boecilo criticism to any material extent. '' ' 
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coercion, and in ]us anxiety to rulievc landliolders from oorporal 
indigmtieB subjected tl\eiu to evils fee ^*o^Me. TIte rigid punctiudity 
of payment required by the law eouM not be fully enforced. larg:c 
balances ocerned in epite of the cruelty of tiie sain law, espoually 
during the period of About fifteen years foilowing Uie jtroclantation 
of thu permanent settlement. Innumerable proofs oi the niieclilef 
done might be cited, but it wiJl suilloe to quote the testimony of 
tl;c Collector of Midnapur Jn 1802, who wrote that tlie aenuntliirs 
* oil SUV tbal siieli a Itarsb und onprcMive system was never liefoni rvwirU*d 
tc» In this country ; ttint tliu ciuAi^ii of lm|>rl»oninjt ]ui>dbe((lei% for Hxrear'i 
of roveinie wiih, fu Ciimiifuison, mild mid indiiigent to them; that, tlioujd> 
it wiM no doubt Ihe Intention of tfoverntnent to confer an iiik]K>rtiuit 
))CtH:Iltou them liynbolwfiltkgtlwciiHtiiin, IMmis l>et*n fcniiKl by itir)mu’lu>]y 
exjieritnr^ Hint Ihe sysUnu <if hiiIos mid nLiiieliinents, Itini l>een 

Hiih'rtitiibHl for it, Juw iji tlio cmirM^ of n wry h w yiNxrs re<lii('('«l iin*) <if 
tlie tftval trniiiKlnrx In Jlengal to itbtmw uri<l lK*junry, xihI prodiiued a 

I irTHU'f I'liunip* iu the JmmUhT |>rt)|)urty ut Ihnigrl Umn hia, (x HiniM, ever 
in tlw miiim sjwcc of tinw, In any Age or councry, by ine jnrro 
efn^^'t of raitiiluliocis.’ 

That indloCmcnt of tlte policy of Lord Cornivallla la literally 
true, Tlio great laiHlIurldcn more or Jenw completoly rulno^ 
Inelucled the Knjfls of lUto^pnr, K&jHbflhi, Bl^anpur, NadiyI 
{Niiddeah CoiuilJurAh, ami mimy oilturs.^ 

^Tha auction pur^aMn, Nor were tlio persons substituted 
any better am ]An<lJurds tlian tlHlr prciIcooMorn iutcl been, On tho 
oontrory, as already stated, tlicy were much worse, booaiiae the 
ilbundentood foreign saIs law afforticd endless o])portunlt1es for 
trickery and elHoanery to rogues who mastered ilie forniahlles. 
oftlie eolloetor'a oiHes, suborned the underlings, and often acquired! 
valuable properties for A trlllo. In nmny coses the purenasersf 
were Agents, attorneys, or balllfTs nf the aemindars, an<i p^irchascs 
were constantly effected in the names of persons other than tire 
real buyers. purchMprs, for from showing an incilnatlon 

to become * prudent trustees of the public interests *. were eelhsh, 
greedy speculators, indifferent to overythtog except their own 
immediate pecuniary interest, and bitterly hostile to the holders 
of all subordinate rights. Very often they resided in Calcutta 
or some other oity. never going near tlie estates which tliey were 
expected to improve. In the yean ISTh^^^licn 1 acrvecl as 
Assistant Collector in the permsnenfljT'settled districts of tho 
Benares province. I examined many old records and lieard endless 
stories or the iniquities of the auction-purchasers, although in 
tliat province the evil never attained tne magnitude which it 
reached in Bengal. The effect on the peace of the country-side 
WAS then disastrous and probably is still felt. A family which 
hea lost its legal rights By an auction sale always regards the 
transaction as unjusi and usually becomes a centre or agrarian 
disturbance, frequently resulting (n murder. 

So for as the hopea for oreation of a landed aristocracy of a 
' F(fU Jfepon, In Aseoh, pp. S14, SS3. 
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progressive chardctcr from ftmonx eltlicr the old serofadArs or 
tlio new men was concerned tltc permanent setcleinent whs 
a glmetly failure. The pecuniary bcneftl was reaped chiefly by 
ro^es. 

; Nofflact o< aul>etdinate rig-hts. In respect of the under¬ 
prop rietori and peasants or 'ryoU* of various cloKsce, who 
poeeeiied w«])*reoogni2c4. altItougU ill-deflncd customary riglits, 
wliile owing eoual^ well-recogniaed and ill-defined duties^ the 
result of the oosCinate idealism of lord Cornwallis wak equally 
disastrous. The government oonCenUd itself witli expruMin^* 
aspirations In the wordy preambles to UcgiUatiuiis und in uuvking 
fine promises of future legislation whicli were never fulfllU'il. Tlio 
first serious attempt to grusp tlie problem of tonaiit*r(gl;t wuh mndo 
by Act X of ISott. which unhappily pruucudud on lines not iu 
accordance wltli custom, and wun on uio whole a fallurt'. KuImo* 
quent atteokpts to solve the i^robk'in do not Hcum Ut luvs'u iiivC 
wtili much greater suocoss, but I nin not <pialillvd by cxpvriencu 
in the lower ProvlnocN to exproas a ducl<l<i<l (»i)injifn on that ludut. 

*No rmi’ oombljiatlona. Another evil result of Clio sontU 
monUl obstinacy of Lord Cornwallis was tlie dcmurnlisatiou uf 
the tenantry, who often adopted a ' do rent ’ policy, an<l uwId It 
impossible for the landholder to fulfil Ms obligations. A man who 
could not colleot hli rents could net pay his land rovoiuio. lord 
Cornwallis was perversely wadded to tl;e notion that all disputes 
ooncernlng the land ccula ba easily settled by referring tlic i^artloa 
to the ulvll courts established by him. Tlie break-duwit of titeso 
courts will be notlc<i<l presently. 

Distraint: tha Plnh Raport. Iti 1700 an attempt to rcliovo 
tl)e ambarrassmant of the ocmlndars was ma<la by giving them 
the power of disttMoii as copied from Knglisli Uw. The newly 
aoQuIftff powA, vaAl^i wm unsuitable to Uie country, wmc tyruuuJ* 
oally abused. The famous Fifth litport of tha Select ('ummitlcQ 
of tne lI«»uso of Commons, presented in 1812, and draftiHl by the 
Senior Clerk of the Board of Control, gives a comprehensive and 
distressing view of the evils wrouglit by tha permanent settlement, 
coloured to a considerable extent by the desire of the conmlttco 
to prove that tha country, notwithstanding * certain imperfections * 
in the ‘ system of lutemal government in the Bengal provinces 
yet ' exhibited In every part of it, improvetnent on n general view, 
advancing with accelerated progress in latter times.’ 

^ AdvaBtsgrss ol dalsiy. Xf ihc settlement hod been made for 
ten years only as Shore advised, or even tot a lonfrar lernt, the 
depots inevitable In a rough and ready measure designed and 
oxeouteil by olTlaers very imperfectly informed concerning essential 
^ts could have been noted and cured by suitable remedies. Tho 
rights of subordinate holders and ryots night have been {>ropcrly 
secured. t]>e old landholding families might have been preserved, 
the villanies attendant on auction sales could have boon stopped, 
And grave Unanolal loea would have been avoided. 

IA ok o< looal knowledge, The permanent settlement had yet 
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on$ more injurious result. Tbe land revenue being fixed for ever 
and its payment on the whole secured by u mechenico) recourse 
to the prooess of sale, qo motive remained to induee odlciali to study 
minutely rural tenures and conditioos. Tlie ktinrtn^5t {canoongoes}, 
the authorised hereditary custodians of know&dge concerning 
the land, were abolished, and the village accouQtaots (pntesdris} 
were declared to be merely private servaots of the zemindnrs. 
ffo local collecting catabllahtuunt wia reriuired. Tiic extonsivo 
estabhahmvnt of MaUdars and subonlinatu ofTicinla at the dlKposal 
of the Collector of a Diatriet lii tunk]K>rarily settled provinces 
does not exist In Bengal, whore thu MngiNtrute unci i'oDector la, 
so to Npvctk, cicprivcd of oyes and c)VTn. lie Im eonatrnlncd to rely 
for lociki Investcgatkms almost entirely on the jiollri', an imnatls- 
factory uxiney. ConnKlerublc triwt" of Bengul hnd i)to 
fbrtiino tu C‘><oapc tiic wide net of tlie permanent settlement for 
variouH rc^na'cns which ectnnot bo explainc^l Jicrc. Such tracts 
have iH'cn surveyed, examined, and aRscaacd by skilled (wttlement 
oinccrs In niodern times and the knowledge tiius acquired baa 
tlirown much light on rustio economy. But in the province taken 
as a whole It li cxtrcntely f 11 fllc\ilt for oinoiala to gain that accurate 
information ooneerning tlie land whicli la the oNlnary ei|uh)ment 
of a competent offtecr in otl^er previnoea. Under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of power was taken to moke a survey and prepare 

a record of righta oven in permanently settled tracts. Such 
derations liave tiiken place In north ItiliAr and eertain otlier 
Districts. In so far aa they have been completed they remove 
the reproach of nlltcial ignorance concerning those areas. 

Fiaaaolal Ion. Tbe hnancial loss ca\iacd by the permanent 
settlement is enormous, and cannot be less than 8 fi 0 lakhs, or 
80 millions of rupees a year, a burden which the rest oT India hoa 
to bear.^ Apologlsta for the measure may urge that the apparent 
loss has been made up by tbe tncrcosc of cultivation due to the 
pernkanency of the Oiscaiment. Several years ago when lecturing 
at Oxford T oamo to the coneUialon ana taught my pupils tliat 
the large IncreOM in cultivation whicli haa taken place cannot be 
justly ascribed to the Permonont Settlement legislation. Mr. \ 
Ascolh an expert revenue oltleet aervfng in Bengal, independently 
hM*1bnned the same opinion.* Probably few disintereawd aita 

* The figure la put eoDjIderably higlior In 1. 0. (1008, vol. vli, p. 901, 
#. r. Bcngrvl). 

* ' Tliero la little doubt tliat the extension of cultivation nilisequoot to 
1708 WM due entlTCly to naturol eausM, sitoh as the normel inereau of 
population. .. .There Is nothing in the contemporary accountj.nor In the 
euQMqucnc history of semindlrl management, to slinw that the extension 
of otiltivation waf In any way due to tlie efforts of the proprietors, or to 
suggest tliat similar results would not have been obtnined under a dlflbrent 
form of settlement.... The Perraarwnt Settlement in itoetf had nn immedtste 
effect on the state of eultlvation ' (Early Receuve //istory ^ Rengal, 1917. 
p, 80). ^ We have only to guard tHe Ry^ fmm oppresainn, and tliey will 
create the reytnue for ut' (Sit T. Monro in Okig's Life*, i. 174). 
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well'informed persons outside of Bongs! ooald now be found to 
ftpplsud the wisdom of tlie PormsncnC Settlement* Riglit or 
wrong, it hos become irrcvoosble. The sutlior of this book bss 
QO doubt tlist it was wrong. 

DlHcieU. ' Hie division of the province into (Ueti'icts is titn backbone 
of tbo whole system of reforms. Tfic Supervlson, the I'rovincinl Councils, 
and the earlier CoDeeton had ewrebea thrle <luul>tfiil uutlK>riiy over a 
sehea of ftscal divisions, pargonos, seminddrlcB, &c. ,. . 'flic new distrlcta 
were territorial units . , , raduceJ to twcniy*ihrco in number' in 1787. 

* Tiie proems of tendering tUe dbtrlcta mure ouniikucC eotitiiiuud ... but t)ie 
system evolved by Slioie . . . Los furmud the untis of nJi xuhsuqmMit ud« 
mjniBtrutloii.'' 

/ Judicial rclorma. Tlie Judicial reforniK, eivil and oriinimvl, 

' Were based on tlio distrioc arruDgeiiient, and, aitlioii^h imicU 
modlAod in detail by Ihtor leglNlation, lurved os the foiMidati«ai 
of tl\o cxiaUng syateui. uh<l wore an impruvumunt on tli«i tvniutivo 
irvtltutlonH of llostiiigA. A eivil court under a Kun»jHaiii Judgu 
was eonstitutud for evefy district, ami a grtululiott id' apjkcul v(kiirtH 
was cetablielicd. ColleotorN were divestod of Jiidioliu fuitcUcjUN, 
and alfnoat all dlsputoa wuru roforred to Uic civil euiirtH. Kurupcnin 

I udffes woru sent on olrctiU to perform tlio funoCioiis now ]K*rfurmud 
>y Aeaeions Judges, and the grosoer fhulta of the Mulianiinadan 
criminal law wore abolished, bat that law, sliditly ino(UfU*<l. still 

B lled tile jdaeo of a penal code, and lupplied It very iU. The 
_t of eaeri district (vfffoh) had also tlic powers of a magfNirate 
and the control of the police, who were olhecrod by Indian a'lrnguM, 
each In charge of a polica clrole {thana) about twenty inilos miuarc. 
The danfu received a oalary of only twenty-hvc runaca a luuntil, 
plus ton rupees for every dacoit or brigand convicted. Hitd a <.%kni' 
mission on etolen properCy reocvered.\ Murders, rubborirs, nn<l otiinr 
enorniltioi wero extremely numerous, and tlie fllcrMfiu wi>ru a 
terror to tJie welbdlsposed rather tlian to tlie evil doom, TJiu 
introduction of a more eincient police administration had tv wait 
until tlio yoant i550-(IV, wJien the lllfh Courts wore founded, tliu 
Fenel Code and' Code of Criminal Procedure oiiacted, and tlio 
police was organised on the model of the Koya) Irish Constabulary. 

Radical error of Lord CorewaUia. T^rd ComwalliH liad 
an extraordinary distrust of all ‘ native ' or Indian omeialN. 

* Ascoli, p. ae. * Tlie unit of odnlniilration in DritiNli Tniliu is die 
dlsCriet, corresponding roughly witli the SnrkJlr of t))0 Mogul system. 
In BrlUsli India 2M alitricts exist. . . . Many of tho native or |>rot<'etcil 
states, M for example the Hisam's dominions or Hyderaliod stale, ftkllnw 
the British raiem and make uso of the district as the unit ot administration. 

Each siion district is ordlnariiy a constderable area, as iorge os a good* 
ured English »unty, and supporting a i»pulation of 1,00«>,000 more or 
Iw. Zn tho Madras prosideni^ the districts are sxceptlonaJiy iarge. , , . 
The average ate* of a dinrict ts about 4,090 square miles, and tlx average 
population is about 081.000’ (The O^rd 5i(rve^ of iM Jtrtiiih Umpire, 
1814, vol. II, p, 249). Tho districts la the time of Lord Cornwallis wero i 
large and uawicldy. i 
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‘ I conceive V he wrote, tliot aif n^Iatioru fi)r the reform of tliot [crimi n&l] 
deptirtmcnt wouiil be useless und nugetory, wlidet tbo executiun of them 
<Ioj)cn(ia upon any native whatever,’ 

and went on to insist that all judicial proceedioge ahould bo at 
least supervised by Enropcttns. Kis plan for paying llljoral salaries 
applied only to tlio Kiirvpcuu service.' I^uoli entire exelusloA of 
all indigenous agency from any responsible position was, as 
Marehntan justly observers, 

‘ the great and mJical error of Cornwallis. . .. Undrr tlic impoUtlo 
sysccm Cktabllshe<l in J7U>i, tlio proe|>ects of U’gltiniata uicl Iionou/oble 
uinbiiion were altngctljcr duseci aguitwit ttio juvtivcN oftlie ciiiuitry.' 

3]itiCQ fails to enter into particulars of tlte working of tlie judicial 
ayNtem, but theru cun be no <loubt that it broke down utterly on 
boU\ the civij ami crinjmivl Hi<lcs to aiicli a ciegreo tluvc for ninny 

J eara justice was ivlinoHt dunieJ. 'ftio courts wuiu fnr too few, were 
,uitu)crcd by tecbhlculltlvK,i and elugged witJi arrears, (n 17$S 
tliu Civil Court of ihiislwun wivs nioru than d(l,0no eaius in ariaar. 
Miicli informuticMi on Ute subject is onntairtc;<l in the Fifth Feport. 
jrlaglMtvrial powuri were rcsterucl to CollcotorN In 11135. Curnwallls 
believed Arn>ly, os inuny pc<kple now do, In tJic thcorotkul merits 
of the complete sc|mrallon of executive from judicial functions. 
PrHctieaJ men, who know tlio strcngUi of tlie Indian tmdition 
which looks to oito oilicur, the 11 Akim. «^r person wlio can give orders 
(hhkm). UN tho reprcHcnUtlw of U;o govrrnment, du nut belltvo 
that tiie villagere are iralners by tin; multi pi U’Htlon ef <ivpartinentJ 
and the sub'Cnvislon of authority. But the subject in to<» lurgo f<ir 
dlscuHsion In this pJoco. The student, however, sliould note tliat 
the theories of Cornwallis fulled to stand tho teat of practice. 

Tba 'country powariComwaiUs did hia brst to avoid 
cnlivnulsnients with tho ' country pciwers *. llo hu<i, however, 
the spirit to tsU Mftlibdajl SIndia In peremptory languuge that he 
must keep his luinds ulf Uudli. lltitli that province and ths 
Carnatic eontlnuod to bo scandalously misgovemed. Neither 
Naw&b took the slightest practical notice oftlie abundant exccHeut 
advioc tendered by the Governor*General. 

* lUr Tlkonaa Munro understood tlie subjeet br better snd eatertelned 
tho most liberal views on It. 

' The Cornwallis Code drawn up by Hr. Geom Barlow, afterwards 
GovcrnoT'SenarDl, was en extendcu and spelled e^tlen of Imjxy's ihort 
code, which WM much more practical and sensible. ‘It would have been 
b^tcr to have curtailed ninc'tcnths of the regulations—te have confined 
appeal! within narrower limits, anil to have made tlkC ailloh [diatrlet] 
judgea abanlute ’ (Munro In Glcig's Liff, i. 42^J). It is hardly nrceaeary to 
point out that now tho great majority of judicial officers on tike civil side 
are of Indian birth, that tlrouoanda ol their countrymen cvercise etlminal 

B wers, and that aoirw of the most eflldent High Court judges are Indiana. 

0 general level of judicial inte^ty has been raised to an enrtent wlilch 
would have acemed IncrediUe to lord Cornwallis, but not to Sir Thomas 
Munro, who hilly understood the pasiibllitiee of improvement. Munro, 
perhaps, was the wisest of all Ai>gIo*lndian statesmen. 
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*' 1 GhTilim Udir, MihftdajI vu m » cri^icftl position in ITST 
owing to nttncks RobilL& chSefs. In tbc yc&r following (lT 8 i$) 
A ruJuan nnmed l&dii, son of Z^its KItSa ItoliiiUi, 

seized Delhi and pluadered tbc palace. In the course of liis 
proceediogs lie even flowed tbe priaeassea sod ImttaUy blinded 
the titular emperor, Si^ Alain, in order to force tlic <liM:]os(ire 
of supposed bidden treasare. Siodia recovered Delhi 

Gbul&m K^dlr paid the penalty of bis ill deeds by a death of torture. 

* Later earaar ol sinHia had eatabllKhed bis power with 

the aid of fSL de Buigne. the foreign oILccr alrca^ly mentioned, 
who ultimately commanded tlircc brigades of cigJit battali<»ns 
each, with the needful complement of artillery and cavalry. The 
dd Ma ritha style of warfare who abandnnetl, aod Sind in n'lied 
on r^lar troops, equi)>ped much in tlic xamc way aa tiuksr of 
t he (^rnpany, and comprialng botli Itajputs and Musalrimnn. 
M. de Bo^ne defeated bmaSl Beg, a Vulianiinadan chief, at PAtnn 
in Eujpullna in 1790 ; the Rajput aiUcs of Lluit chief at Mirllib 
(Hairta, Uerta) in the’year following; and Ilolkar'r* army under 
a Prenchmao named Dudrenec at Lakheri {Lukhaircc) in 1702.^ 
Sindfo then i L? p2 J went down to Poona and took part in tlie 
solemn investitures the P^wn u trtuiar Vakti-i Mvtiak^ or Vicc' 

« »renC of the EcQ^nre, idueh dignity had been eonferred l>y the 
adshah some years earlier. MiUdaJt died in 1794. Grant JDuQ 
describes him as 

* a mao of grMt p^tieaJ aaAdty, and of eonsidcrahie geiiius; of deep 
artiflee. restJess ambitim, aoS of Implacatite revenge. >.. Hie eountcoanee 
was expressive of good tease and good bumour j but his complexion was 
dark, bi's person inedoing to eerpuieDey, and be limped from tbe effcets 
of his weead at Fauolpae. His habits were aimplc, lus maauers kind ami 
frank, but aom^ times blescering and ccajse.* 

He left no male issue, and was succeeded by his grand^ncplicw, 
Daulat Rgo, a boy of ^irtcen. whom he had InUnded to adopt. 

The intrigues of ^ adarithg courts during the time of Iioni 
Oomwallis are too complex for nanation In tMs work. Tiie 
curious will And full details in Grant DulTs History. 

Renewal ol Charter. When the Regulating Act of_LZ5»*wjw 
enacted tbe Charter of the Bast India Company had been oonJirmed 
for twenty years. As the time tor renewal drew near a brisk 
disenssion on the subject ^oee in England, and an aptstion waa 
started by merchants and manufacturera in favour of tbe opening 
' of the trsw. Lord ComwaUis was strowly opposed to substantial 
change, and saw dreadful visions of India filled by ‘desperate 
specnlators if the Company’s privil«cs shooJd 6 e abolished. 
The authorities also strongly objected to the imporUtion of 
schoolmasters or oussfonanes. In short, all the old notions and 
prejudices still swayed official minds, and Parliament was easily 
persuaded to follow the guidance of the ministers, without exam inlng 


» For an aecogat of these battles fretn the Hijpct point of 
Tod, Fertenai NonMve, chap, xzsiii, xxa: (popolai ed, vol. 1 ). 


view see 



tbeii argnroentd too clowfy* I& the eod the charter was renewed 
for twenty ycais without msterisl modificatton. The only oon- 
oesdon to the general public was the trivial allovanee to 

private traders of 8,000 tons of cargo space yeariy under conditions' 


MAHADAJI SDfDlA. 


Tlie Revolutioxtazy Waj*. 'l^e execution of Louis XVI of 
France in January 1793 resulted in the bemnii^ of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War between Pnaee and England which lasted almost 
without interruption until the battle of Waterloo in 1815. Lord 
Comwallie, who had deterouned to retire from India, went down 
to Madras in order to soperintend the reduction of the French 
settlexnentj, but found that the work had been done before bis 
arrival. He sailed for home from Madras in October. 

Character of Lord Corowallis. Tho pemnal character of 

Vi 
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Lor(t Cornwallis deservedly secured hi in anivcmAl rcs|)cct during 
his lifetime, aiid bis memory is still justly hold in honour. TJte 
errors of policy which marked his ln<lian corocr were committed 
from the purest of motives and wiClt the bi>sC uitcntioiut. TJie 
extent of those errors did not heconte apparent until Ion;* rvftcr 
he had disappeared from the sccnoi and both the government at 
home and the auUioritleH in India were unwilling to admit tJio 
failure of much of liis work. He continnc<l to i>e employed in 
high oiTlec, and, as vre shall sec, was even s**nt out ti> In<lin lufuin. 
UIb incessant war against corruption an<l jobbery in every form was 
his espucial glory. His reorganizntioii of the <A)vvnanLc(l Civil 
Service and hiH establishment of the District or s/lMi ns Llic> unit 
of administration were enduring reforms for which he dcHcrvt^A full 
credit. He was a capable inlhturv ooriunundcr, hiuI knew how In 
control Ills subordinates. 11 c was rrec frt)m pcnuinalaiiimiMity, itiul 
always anxious to promolo tite ntost Qnmi>ctcnt ollkclals. ills 
enrrespoiidenoo gives a nlcaxlng picture of u Uiorunghly homst. 
liard'Worldng, piibllo*B])irited mlcr. exempt fmm nvuricc,^ utid 
actuated by an Imperative senso of duty. 

Sir Jotm Shore. J^rd Cornwallis maintained for sound rcanoni 
still valid tile opinion that no servant of the Company over xhmild 
be appointed Governor*generah Unfortunately liis esteem fur 
his friend Sir John Shore induced him to make an exertion to 
his rule and to i^eommend Sir John as his suoeeiBor. Tiie King 
and ministry oonourring, Shore was appointed and took over 
charge in 1798. Althougli his agminlNtration luted for 

> k^ir yMrs. its history may be dlemlssc<1 brielly. Kir 
Jdhn;TTotwithiundiog Jiis exemplary personal character and sincere 
piety, was one of the worst of the few really Incompetent Guvomors* 
general. He had the candour to acknowledge Jiis incompetence In 
a private letter dated MaroJi 9, 1790, when he wrote: 

* The foot Is tills that the duties of my situation are toe much, T fenr, hir 
my abilities..,. Often hnve I wished that Lord Corn wtJ I Is were nt thr iirurl 
of the AdminlsIrtUInn here, and that t were lils eoadjutor, mm runnt'rly; 
ad would then linve been easy to him nnd to me' (Lf/e, 1. aoil). 

Like Galba, Shore might be described as capoji imperii, ntfi 
imperassel, ' St to boar rule, had he never ruled ’ ; an admirabie 
suoordlnatOi but not big enough to stand the test of exercising 
siiQKme power. 

Buttle of Ehardi. Shore, paralysed bv n slayiih obedience to 
the words of the Aot of Parliament of 1794 and by unworthy ^r 
/tit the Marathhs, b roj^ fnith.wtth tb 4 ?Ijftam, when that prince 
/ -was threatened by the_robbe r sta te. The Governor*gcnerai 
'p wrapped up his reasons fer 'teftilrtigTo’obey the call of honour ia 
•cphifltioal phiasei, equivalent subnantially to a declaration that 
It would not pay to keep faith,* He therenre allowed a powerful 

' Doth he and General Medows refused to tske their shares of the 
SericMpatam prise-money. 

* The words ol the treaty did not definitely biad Che govemmeat of 
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Kar&tM combiiifttion< incluclinfr tlic Pcshwfi, Sindio, Itolk&r, and 
all tlic other leader*;, to ovomiiclm the Nisam at the battle ot 
ICiiardu in 1705.^ TJie battle itself wm nothing, the fighting being 
Qontcmptiblv. but It was cnougli to rodnee the Nisani to a state 
of and to exalt tlto dangerous ilar&thi power to a pinuaclc 

of arrogance. Tlie war of 17U5.^a£ tlio loat occasion on which 
* tite cliicrk of the Maliratta nation assembled under tlic autliorit^r 
of their I)i all subsequent tranHnctfouw each cJdcf noted 

irulcpendcntlj^. 

Marithfi tronbU*. The negrandl«cment of tUc MarfitlUW; was 
stayed by uiiex|ieetc<l oventH, not by tl»c forpnlglit of the Governor- 
general. Mftdlio Udo NArftyaii, the y<iuiig Pfialkwh, weary of tho 
galling tululugc of Nditfi Pnmavis, the ‘ In<iiiui MachiavcUi 
coniniitted (tnlcdde, Tiiul trage<ly tlirvw riK MurAtlid nffnlrs mto 
<Jiw»r(li'r uiul reHiiiUKl in tJirce yearn of o])aaure, e<»n,fusp<l intrigue. 
NAnd l<‘nrnavTH Npeat part uf tho time In prlnun. I'owards tlie close 
of 17i)i) IlfiJI llAik 11, a sun of Uagoba. and tlte bitter easmy of 
the JiilhiNtur, was rooognliuJ a» Pdshwft, but trouble oontinuecl lung 
afterwards. 

Tl\a rebollloii of thu Nlatm's son induced the ruler of tlte Dceean 
to reuall the Uritish battnlloni wJiich ho had dlNjnlwed. That 
recall choekurl tlie (levolopincnt of French influence which l)4d 
tlireatciwd to become sunreme. The NItam was well served by 
a French omcer named Raymond, who Arganized regular troopa 
and fuuuht against countrymen of his commanding imiilar forcaa 
on tiio Mivratnfi side at tlic battle of Khardd. 

Mutinous combination ol otileara. Lord Comwallii and Uto 
President uf the Hoard of Control had discusset] plans for amalga¬ 
mating the king's troops witli the Company’s army, which came to 
nothing. Tho amalgaiuation, a most proper and neeesury measure, 
was defoTTed until after the Mutiny. Cornwallis, however, had 
succeeded in reducing tho excessive perquisites of ofRcors In the 
military aa well as in tJie civil departments, thereby causing deep 
discontent. Towards tho cloeo of 1795 the officers formed a 
dangerous mutinous combination, threatening even to seize both 
the Governor-general and the oommanderdn-chlcf and to take 

t ossession of the government. They demanded double Aoim or 
eld allowances, promotion by strict seniority, and other personal 
privileges inoompatible with good admlnintrrvtion. CMvo had 
suppressed a similar combination In a fortnight. Sliorc weakly 
gave io and granted even more than was demanded. Wlien tho 
news of his ^Jeet surrender reached Hngland in December 1795 
India to render the nsilstsnca asked tot, but. os Wilsoo prints out, the 
Nizam had been led to expect protectieo aad bed earned It by Ills cenlen 
ol CuntOr, 

‘ XhsrdA Is now In the Ahmsdnagar Wstdet, Bombay, For some reason 
Dot appsrent si) the history books call the place Kardls or Kurdit. Two 
batuiions of female sepoys, each 1,000 strong, kept by tho Nizam to guard 
his palace end ladles, rook part in the battle, and behaved no worse t])aa 
the rest of bis army (Blacker, p. S18 n.). 
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th« Directors at once de^ed to TecaC him. Dundas, the President 
(/! the Board of Control, matters wom by yieldinj; still more 
concessions, merely because the snatuioos olbccrs controlled nn 
inRueotjal committee tn London. Lord Comw&Jlis, wlio had been 
invited te return to India, refused to have anytliiog to do with 
such cowardly transactkns; and in tite end l«ra hlomin^on was 
appointed Covenor'^ener^. 

Oudh affairs. Once and once only did Sir John dirolay any 
spirit. Asafu^ danla, the debauched micr of Oudb. dka in 1T97, 

aAcr nominating as his buo 
cessor a youth namc<l Vinier 
(Vaafr) All, also kiiowu us 
bln& Aliy whom he n^t'tjgnir.cd 
as his son. Sliurc sotncwlmt 
hastily sanctioned Uic succcS' 
eon. Witliin four montkH lie 
was salisAeil that the yuiuig 
mui was the oftHprlng of n 
menial servant and t<itally un¬ 
fit to rule as Nawali-VjTiicr. 
The Governor-general went 
down to Lucknow, reversed his 
previous decision, and instnUnl 
^*t d4t A lt iOiao. a brotlicr of 
the IfieT^i^. The new ruler 
paid the price of Uls elevation 
hv signing a fre^ treaty, widdi 
apwog other provisions ceded 
the important strategic posi¬ 
tion of Ahalmbad at the eon- 
Auenee of the Jumna with tlio 
Ganges. Somedist^irbancoco- 
eorred which at one time 
SIR JOR^l SBORS. threatened the life of Sir Jolm 

Store, who behaved with cou¬ 
rage and discretion. His ordinary cowardice as Governor-general 
hot physical. 

In the lblIoW1hg*vear (i7») Viaier Ali revenged his downfhll 
by murdering Mc^Chex^. the Resident at Lucknow, and several 
other European genUemen. The murderer fled, was surrendered 
by the Rija of Jaipur, and ended his days at Calcutta in rigorous 
confinement. 

Dr. Laurence, an mtimate fiiend of Sdmuad Burke, who bad 
died in KPft threatened Shore with impeachroeot on account of 
hts accid^'^t did not proceed w^ the prosecution. Sir John 
Shorewascreatedap>eerasQaroaTelgQ]BpQth. After hl$ retirement 
be lost interest in India, and devotedhis tirne chiefiy to tbe concerns 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society and cognate institutions, 
w Althou^ ft is impoasible in this work to treat 

m detail^Fm^ory of the various Marithh states. I cannot refrain 
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states, I cannot refrain 
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from commemoratiag tJko virtuos of 9> lady wdo died In 1799, 
while Sir Jolm Siiore was Goveraor*gcnc7al, after she l)ad directed 
w)tli success for thirty years the afiairs of tlie Holkar dynasty 
and the administmtlon of the Indore state. In 1709 Ahaly& 
BIT, widow of IVlalhSr lioikar and then in the thirtieth year of 
Jicr Qge, was tlie solo representative of Jier late Itushand’s dynasty. 
With the consent of thu BUl>ordinate chiefs and the loyal co-opera¬ 
tion of Tifkajl Ittilkv, the eommandeT-in*chicf> who woe not related 
to the reigning fiimily, she niled the state until her death in sucJi 
a manner Cliat she gained for iiorscU unbounded veneration and 
for her subJecU tlic blcsKings of righteous government. The 
hisUirian. weary of the sclAnh wickedness of nearly all the Indian 

S irinooH oC tlic olKlitccnth century, liiids sgrcciiblo relief in dwelling 
or a inonuMtt on the jticturc of Alinlyu Itui as drawn by the skilful 
pen of ^ir doiin M&colni, wlio clchncatc<l lier uliaractcr nflcr 
cnrc'hil investigation of the facts. It would be a pleasure to 
tninseti()e tlic whole of liis long and fusciuatjng account, but room 
can bu found only for a few esdracts: 

* Tlic success of AluJyft IlSI in tl>c intrron] admlnistmtion of l)cr dnmU 
nions wiis nlt<ijrcM)er woiulcrfuJ..,. Tl)e undisturbed itilcriiul tranniiillity 
of tlu: country wns even more renvirknble than its cx‘czn|>tion from (Uitign 
ottJick..,. Indore, which slic luul mised from a Tillage to a wealthy city,' 
wafl alwnss regarded by her with pnrtleiilup cohslderatlon.... Hie fwd 
object o( her life was to prooiote titc preaperity of all arouod her... . ,9ic 
hai Itecomc, by genend surrntfle,the itioOe] of good government In Mel wa,... 
Her munIQcenoe was notiimlte<l to her own territories.. . . Tlic bcosU nf 
tlie &cl<!, the birds of the air, and tl)c fisli of tlic river shared in her com- 

S dslon.... She died at the age of slxW, worn out with enrr and fatigue.... 

■e could read and understand the I^ranas, or sacred books, which wore 
her hvouritc ctu<ly.... It is not common with the Hindus ... to conUno 
females, or to compel them to wear veils. The Midimttos of rank (even 
tho Ilrahmlrts) have, with few exceptions, re^eeted the custom [of sccluston}, 
which is not prcscrilicd by any ol thtlr Tcliglous Institutions. AbaJyfi 
Bai therefoTT offended no prejudice, when she took upon herself the direct 
management of affairs, ano sat every day for a considerable period, in open 
T>urbar, transect) og business.,.. Tliefacfa that have been sdued of Aba^y& 
Bll rest on grounds tliat admit Of no eoepticiim. It Is. however, an extra¬ 
ordinary pi<^rc—« female without vanity, a bigot without Intolerance .., 
her name is saintcil. and she is styled an AvaCnr, or incomatloa of fbe 
Divinity. In the rnost aolMr view that can l>c taken of l)er o9)arnc(cr, 
she certninlv appears, within her limited splicrc, to have been one of the 
purost and most cxcrnplary rulara tliat ever cxlsteil.* * 

Such a noble eulogy by a foreigner honours the writer os well as 
the lady. 

> Indore city or ladOr is in 22** 4S' and 75* 54' E. The original 
village wns not founded until 1719. Tha city, whlcli Is growing steaoily. 
covers an area of about dve square miku, and in 1901 bau a papulation or 
excluding the people attached to the Itecideo^?. The place is now 
one of the largest trade centres in Central India, and the chief collecting 
and distributing centre for Southern M&lw&(I. Q. (1909), s, o.), 

* A Memoir ^ Cerurai InftU (ISdS), vol. i, pp. 157-05. 
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CHKOKOLOGY 

I^rH Comw&llis Govcmor^ges^nZ ...... 17M 

Internal rerorrqa ........ I7S0-M 

lUvenes «r U&li*(l4jl SiDdiB.17«7 

Ghutim ICidir; - Mimi oo of Gantflr. 171^8 

TTtird UyMre ww beauj; b*ttk of FiUu) ..... I7QU 

Battle of Mirthl (Hi^rt*, HctU).2701 

Trraty oI Seriogapatnia : bottle of L4kbcc1.ITKi 

Revofutionery iviir ; pennaaecit mtinnent of Bengal, ftc.; 

renewal ^ ofaajter of B. 1. Co. ...... ITCKi 

Death of M&hAd^ SlDdis.27U4 

John Shore 6oreroor*fenenU; baUle of Khardft; atikide of 
Mldho Nir&yan RAe, PeahwA; (leniianont vUknKnl of 
Benam ; Cuje <)t Good Hope UUm frau the l>ut^ 2 ikatit of 

AiiaJylBai.ITf^ 

Bijl Rio *11. Pahwft.17UU 

Sa'idat All KbSn, Nawih of OMdb ; departiae of Sir John HtKirr 

(Lord TdgnoMuUi).I7W 


Atmiouniia 

The apodal woria itvd biehido CbmsjMndeiur Ckfrritt, Fir*i ManjnU 
Cornwalti*, ed. Roos* 3 eok. (MurraV. lUO); SktON-KAca. W. S., 
7%e Afor^aia Carm—fhi (Rtileis of India, ISMt; Meeaoir tAe Life nrul 
CorrespoBdum Jolie, Lord Te^aoMmO. bj hii aeo, Saoas, C. J., Lord 
T ooHMOcm, S wok. (Loodoe. 1S4S); MatXOCM. Sit J., The PoHiieol Iliotory 
India, A voU. (Murray. 18Sd> : AacDu. P. D.. &zi^ Reuenuo History ^ 
Ben^ and tM Piftk R^rt, am (CUrendoo 1917). The B'*oeu{ 

aection of Che teid of the P^k Report ia most oocrreoicntly {evl in Mr. 
AaonU’e URie book, which ie czcoOeot. l%e tispori ms oSoally publlihcd 
in tuU. with appeadioee and ^Qoan. folki. 1612. It deak with Madraa as 
wel) 49 Bengal. Th^re k ako so offirlal iWcditiwt of the whole text only, 
bearing the eame date. Higginbothajii. Hadraa, pablished a good edition 
of the cofiipIeCe work, arwiged in tm nlcsncs. in 1663. An curlier 
icpriot by w aaniefim afMMred lo 1666. Andtdeacon Finningcr baa 
brought otiC on annotated eoltioo in three woluinef (Cambray, Oilonltn). 


CHAPTER 8 

Lord WelWf^ •, the aod last Myme war: annexations; treaty 

of Bassein and the gg ftd ttrt chl wy ; policy and adikvcment. 

Lord Wella6l6 TjMogBingtt»> . Ridiard. Baron Wellesley in 
the pewige of GrmtbrVE^in OVSarl of Moniington in the peerage 
of Ireland, took ower diarge of the oCReo of f«^ernor*{rener&l in 
May With the exception oi L ord 

no Goven>or*soneral has come out to IKIPulTofmed ennoerning 
all the problems of Indian govenunent as the Marquees Wellesley 
was. It it convenient to designate hhn from the first by his late 
aod more familiar title. WeDesley, a ripe and accomplished 
scholar, bad been for severe yean a ir^berof the Board 
and bad devoted special attentiOA to aapiirition of knowlod^ 












LORD 'WELL1L5LEY 



SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


scnall measure hy the depth and accvae; of his knowledge. At 
tUo time of hie accession to power he waa almost thirty*ei^t 
years of a^ with his powerful faculties at theii best. The Indian 
climate suited his ooo^tution, so that he was able to perfozm an 
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enonttous ftiaount of hiird work irithoot injury to hia lusoith. 
After leftviAf Iadi» h« becozoe Seoretory of $tat« for FureigQ 
Afiairs ftt ft criticftl time m the course of the PeninsuUr War and 
twice served as Locd'f^oteoftnt of Ireland. . 

in almost eveiythSog he contrasted sharply with his predecessors, > 
Lord ComwftUis and Sir John Shore, resemblio^ them only in 
spotleaa integrity and un a ei fi s h pubtic roirit. Hjs temperament 
and ideas were closely »fc<n to those of Warren Hastings. Ifia 
viewB were large and comprehensive ImperialUtic in morlem 
phraseology : andt ni” Lord DoUiouM, he believed Ihorouglily 
m the auperiority of British over any native Indian govemnicnt. 
That conviction enabled him to make Annexations r^Jit luxl U*ft 
without any qualms of conscience. Kvery annexation apixurccl 
to him to &e an undoubted and unqualiAed public bcnellt. Tlie 
times and circumstances b^ng sucli as they were, it is true UmC 
all the territories absorbed Into BrlUab India bcneQted linmcrliuloiy 
by the clwnge. If iliere were any counlervaiUiig dihaclvuiiUgi'S 
they were eluw to appMr. The Govenior*gen<iral was f<»rtimntc 
in ^eing well served by Ids brotlierv Arthur, afterwards tlic Jhike 
of Welling loB, and Hemy, who bocame Lord Cowley an<l AmbanHu* 
dor in Faria. Irlany brutiant ontcen, Elphinstone. Malcolm, ancl 
others, who were tnined under Wellealey, proved ure*rnsdves well 
fitted to nndertake At an early age the heavy responsibilities thrust 
upon them by the rapid growth of tlw British power in India. 

Etfecta ot Shore's policy. Mak olm jiistfy observes that 
* a period of dx ^ara* peace, iostcad of haviog added to tlie strength 
QE Improved the security of tW British dominions in lodia, liarl placed 
them >n a sicuatloo of eompaiata^ danger. H>ough the British a t r eu gth 
WAS Aot ISa^bad, Uie power and rcsooroes of the oth« states had increaeM. 

Tbe conMence and atteehnRiri of our affiee iwre muri) shaken, If n<it 
destroyed ; and the presomptiof) and hostile daspedUoA of tlio prinri|uil 
native powers in Inaia too elcarlv showed that it was to a principle of 
wrakoesa or of selfish policy, and ooS of ntoderation, cliat titey ascribed 
the course which had bem punued bj the Brftisb govenunent,' 

It was proved from tbe events of Shore's adcninistrAtion 
^ thst no ground of poCrtlpil advantage could ha a^donedwithout bring 
Inataotly.occupied fiocniy ; s!^ that to resign influence, was not 

AerHy to power, but tn aOm that poewr to pass into hands Imstfle • 

to the British go^mment'. 

The enemies alluded to were Ttppoo and the Marithis ^peciAlly. 

The ggff«dpnYmg _otdjp^ce of tne Act of 1*^ and rubaequent 
legislation which ^nght To tie the bands the GoverDor.gencreJ, 
although honestly mteBdcd, was founded on a fundamental 
misunaetstanding of the Indlait sltuatloa. Instead gf sectirlng 
peace It ensured war. Kcvertheleee. In spite of the experience 
of the results of the brief period of paciltdst inaction under the 

f aidanoe of Shore, the experiment was tried once more by-l.ord < 
omwallis In his second term of office, and by his successor, 

Sir George Barlow, with eonsequenees fiat oaore disastrous than 
those which bad fblkrwed Srore's desertion of tbe Nixam. We 
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Bhftll SM presently nhAt on &inount of needless inUeiy was cftiiscd 
to millions of innocent people by tbe pusinarumous policy of aon- 
interfereacc. 

Tbe cuition and inaction of Sir Jolm Shore had civen Tippoo 
time to Kfain Lb strcnftli and mature Ids hostile aerngns ; had 
permitted u French party, supported by powerful contingents 
under Preach cunimandens to'become paramount at tlic courts 
of both Daulat Rlio Sindia and the Nisam ; had cncutiraged tlic 
Blion&la H£j& of Pci&r to plan a eclienie of resistance against 
British predominance; bad&bun- 
donuU tlio Carnatic to anarcliy 
and (leM)lati(m; and, after al), 
hod hfltJ^v linanccs of the Com* 
pniiy in a state nf odinuRtfou. 

Tba dominant tact, The 
newly arrived Ciovcrnor-jf<'neral, 
wvll (piu]ili<'<l by previous HtuUy 
to urulcrstond tlic altuation as 
a wliolc, took a comprchcmalve 
view of all tlvc porilB confronting 
his govvmmunt and country. 

Tlic modern rcwhtr wlicn study¬ 
ing tlie records of WoUexIcy's 
imperious orders, of liU wars and 
annexations, is apt to lose aigJit 
of tlie dominant fact that Great 
Britain was then engaged in the 
deadly struggle of the Rnvolu* 
ticoary War, in which,*'aff"Dlfw 
(1917) in the Great War, every¬ 
thing was at stake. The iHiUtioal 
action of Warren Hastings had 
been dominated similarly by tlic 
dangerous position of his country 
between 1778- aud 1788, while 
fighting Krence, America, and 
a host of other enemies. Wellesley, by reason of his xhnk, family 
connexions, official cimerience in Europe, and a mind trained to 
deal with matters of high politics, was in a position better than 
that of llastlnn for grasping the relation between Indian politics 
and the wider jssue* of tlic lievolutionary War.' In 1798, when 
Wollefclcy AAsumed charge of the govcnuncnt of India, Napoleon, 
then known as GcaeTaf Bonaparte, hod led an expedition into 
Egypt, and avowedly cherished deslgna for the conquest of India. 

‘ Thorn gives a jrooct exposition of the real, although not obvious 
connexion between Indian and European poiitics at the begin nlag of the 
Rinoteenth century. ‘ It had lone been a maxim of French policy Ojat the 
•upehorcty of England could only be cffeotually reduced by the capture 
of her eastern poasosslons.’ Tt>« Germans have pursued the polley of 
Napoleon by their attocks on Egypt, tbe 'neck of the Biltisb empire*. 
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Those designs were shattered bj Nelson‘i9 splendid imvai victory on 
August 1 at the battJc of t)te Kile or AbouKir l^ay; but the 
spectre of French ambition in the East Iona continual to trouble 
the repose of statesmen In London and Calcutta. Consequently, 
Wclle^cy's policy of subsidiary alliances and annexations, direct^ 
to the immediate purpose or making the Britudi the supreme 

f iowcr in India, was largely deterndned by Ins resolve to c:^ude 
or Over ali possibility oi French competition. Tlic policy* pursued 
did not rest only upon the local Indian situation. India, wliutlicr 
sJie liked it or not, ha<i been drawn into tlie vortex of Euro{Knui 
politics. Tippoo, *^0 Niaani, and the MarutJias. caeli i^ocigUt to 
gain Frcncli support, but all wero too ignoremt of Kuroi>una 

B rapliy, history, and current afTairs, to unclunu\n<l in the 
aegiee whac France could or could not do. Tlie impcrs 
found aiW the death of Tippoo prove that tliat' mad barUtrian \ 
as Cornwallis scornftdiy e^ed him, was totally incapable of 
rooJixing tJic forces of the European world witli wltich lie blimlly 
vontured to moddJe. Bonaparte, who was c<}uu)Iy ign<irunt of 
Indian conditions, seems really to Iiave bulievud tliut valuable 
aid migJit be expected from Tippoo, and so contributed to tlie 
speedy ruin of that licadstrong prince, to whom he liad addreused 
a letter wricten in Cairo. 

*nic Kissim disarmed. Wellesley, while recognism? the 
dangers of Tlppoo’s hostility, resolved to deal first witli the >)iuim. 
who had been estranged by Shore’s desertion in 1795, and had 
endeavoured to stren^en himself by allowing M. J. Raymond 
to organise for him a powerful body of regular troops, similaf to 
those commanded by de Boigne and his successors for Slndia. 
The Govemor.general succeeded^ in persuading or compelling the 
Nisam to accept a re vised form of subsidiary alliance, and to 
consent to the oisbandment of the troops under Frcnoli command. 
The accomplishment of Wellesley’s plan was made easier by Uic 
death of Raymond, whose Successor did not command equal 
influence. By rnomis of clever diplomacy, oombined wltli u skilfully 
planned military demonstration, the force organized by Kaynnmd 
was disarmed and disbanded. Malcolm, who was one of the chief 
actors ifi the proceedings, relates how 

* in A few hoiin, a corps, whose numben amounted Co fburlcon thousand 
men. and who had in their possession a train of artfliery, oiul an antenul 
fillod with cv^ description of military stores, was completely disarmed, 
witiiout one lifis having been lost *. 

That bold stroke instantly reduced the Nizam to complete 
dependeoce on the Company, and removed him from the Itut of 
powers whose enmity should be feared, or whose amity should be 
sought. In those days the Sikh kingdom had not yet become 
formidable to India, and the only powers necdlog serious considera¬ 
tion were Tippog and the Mar^hAs, Tlie leading Mar&thi chiefs 
were Sindia, mikar, and the Bhonslfi Rhjft of Ber&r. The PHhwft, 
B&jl R&o. although nominally the head of all the Marath&s, 
enjoyed little substaotiai authority. 
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Declsoratloo ol war with Tippoo. Tippoo» afur liia defeat 
by Lord Cornwallis in 27ih2, liad ^ven many proo^ of hU Inveterate 
hostility. Tile incident which immediately caused war was the 
publication in June 1793 of a proclamation by Monsieur Malartic, 
Govemor*goaeral of the Zsle of Franco or Mauritius and Kftinion, 
wclcointQ^ the proposals of Tippoo for an offeDslve and defensive 
alliance witJi France, and catlinj* for volunteers to sen’e under tlie 
Sultan of Mysore for the puqioee of exjiolUns the English from 
India. The response to the call was insignincant, bnt tlic pre^ 
ecedings lufl no doubt as to the intentions of Tippoo. Welle^ey, 
haying carefully verified tiic autlicnticity of the aooument, called 
on liijTi for expJanatiunx. Kia repllcb being evasive and contemp* 
tuouH.tlio Govcrnor-Kcncral. vrJko ha<I made cFcctlvc proparatioiiis 
dc'chircd war on Fi'bntury i7,^, The rcftsoiis for tlwl action 
(md for overnUing tliu timid couiiheJs of tlic iruvcmment of Madras 
wore roc<»rdc<I In an olabomte minute. At that timu tUe se^nd 
Lor<l Clive was ffovemor of the Buutliem presidency. 

Tha war. The war was conducted with sueli lightning rapidity 
that few words ore needed to describe its brief course. A Bombay 
force defeated a much larger body of the enemy on tJie Coorg 
frontier on Marcit 0, 1709.^ The main Carnatic array of about 
37,000 men under Geff&m Gco^c Harxis crossed tbe frontier on 
March 5 ; defeated Tippoo at MaTdvclIi, twenty*eight miles east 
of the town of Mysore, on March*??; and stormed Sering^atara 
on May 4. The campaign was aB over in two months. Tippoo, 
while ^ghting gallantly m a gateway, was shot through the head 
by a soldier. His botfy, extracted with difhculty from a heap of 
coipses, next day received honourable burial by the side of his 
fatlier. The troops plundered the town. Tiicir exeobses were 
sternly repressed by t]idGovcmor*«ocral’s brother. Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, who leportcd in his terribly laconic style : 

* I came in to tolce the commaiid on the morning of the Sth, and by the 
grentest exertion, by honging, floggiais, &c., £c., iii the coiircc uf that day 
roattJT«d order among the trd^s, and l liope I have gained tlie contidenoe 
of die peo|iIe.’ 

I'le gained it with absolute eompleteness. The prearranged plan 
of campaign had been carried out accurntely in cvcry.i>Mticiilar, 
and the whole kingdom lay at the mercy of the conqueror. 

Decay ot Seringapatam. Bj^wriap . writing In 1308, states that 
* tiie old fortress of Seringapstan remains in nuioh tlie mme Fbito as H wee 
left in after the siege nearly a hundred years ago. The fnrmidable furtlfim- 
tiuns have stoutly withstood the ravages of time, while the breach made in 
tlie curtain is stiU visible from the opposite bunk ot the river, where two 
cannons fixed In tlie ground denote tiw spot on which tlie Bnghsh batteries 
wen erected. Inside Is shown the gateway on tho northern face wlicre 
TinO fell in his death^tniggte. Tne whole Islond is now insBlubrions. 
A few wretehed houses only remain where onec was a great capital, and the 
aa^ent temple of 'Vlsbnu fooke down, os if in mockery, on the ruina of the 

‘ General Stuart's dispatch {WtlUsUv Detpeuhei, pp. 1)6, 113). lard 
Wellesley gives the date ae the 3th (ibid., p. 137). 
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see ol tKe MuhaimnAd&a usurper. Patl; 0 / tUs building: luu bee& 
molisbcd, ftod Cl>c rest turned into x midftl«wood store/ 


t 

The GazeSUer published in idOd records some Improve¬ 

ment in the decayed town. 

Cbaractar oi Tlppoo. Tippoo, who was about Uty years 
ot age at tlie time of nis death, was s stran^ man, f^l ^ wiiiius 
and oaptices. He devised a new calendar, a new scale of wet^ts 
and measures, a fantastic coina^, and so fortli. He suffered nom 
the delusion tl>at *J!o knew 
everything and w&e tlic wiscitt 
of men.^ ilc worked JxaW at 
-ifiC business of adniinisuatii>n 
and wrote instructions on ull 
subjects, olvil anti mJitary, 
with his own Imncl in Fersian. 

He spoke fluently I’cnian, 

Kanarcsc. and Urdu. He left 
behind him two collections of 
letters, and putwcMcd a valu* 
able library, wlilcli was re* 
moved to Calcutta, lils flcrce 
Muslim bigotry did not prevent 
him from having recourse to 
Brahman prayers in time of 
danger, or even from maktog 
gifts to temples. He 

&eated his enemies and prison* 
ers with the most feHtpioua- 
cruelty, of which innufi^bJe 

K nful details are on record. 

: was not more harsh than 
bis neighbours to peaceful 
ryots in his own terrltorres, 
which seem to liave been well 
cultivated. He was personally 
brave, while too ignorant and 
conceited to merit praise as a genera). His devotion to the faith 
induced the local Muhammadans to overlook his crimes and to 
regard him as a martyr of Zsl&m. The tolerant British government 

e urnitted inscriptions in that sense to be Inscribed on his tomb. 

he mausoleum, in which be and his father He. is a handsome 
building, with ebony and ivory doors, the gift of Lord Dnlhousle. 

WeUealoy's Myaore policy. Lord W^Iesley’s intention had 
been to cripple permanently rather than to destiny utterly the 
power of Tippoo. The absolutely eompleto success of the o| 
of General Harris and tiie death of &e 


TIPPOO SULTAN. 


Sultan were a 


* * A restless spirit of innovstlon, and a wish to have everything ori^nats 
from himself, was the predominant feature of hJs character* (Sir T. Munro 
io Oleig's Life*, i. S8d). 
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the GovefQor-gcncfal, who was obliged to reconsider tlie problem 
of tile dippoe&l oC Mysore. Wellesley explaiiiod in a <U8putcli ad- 
dresMd W the Directors that tlic Company .*md tiic allied Xiautn 
enjoyed tlie ‘free and uncontroulod rig)it of eonquest*. wliile 
the Marithas, Iiaving taken no share in tlic war, liad ‘ forfeited 
every pretension to share In the advantages of the pcucch lie 
therefore felt at liberty to secure the objects originally contem¬ 
plated, naorely, a reasonable indemnincatlon for the cicjK'rihC 
incurred and adequate guarantees of safety for tlie future. Tiie 
Govemor-gencrOil was of opinion that the simple plan of dlvjdiixg 
the conquests equally between the Coropony and the Niwim, wlio 
had given aome iielp, would unduly aggramlisc that Prince, while 
giving offenoe to other poweta. He was convinced that no member 
of JiCaldar All's ftvmlly pobeUHy coiihl prove an efneient and frlemlly 
ruler. After reviewing all conceivable alternatives, ho came to 
the decision that the wisest course would be for tlic Company and 
the Nisam to take tlie districts wlilcli best suited i iu h )*arl v nn<i 
to make over tlic rc8i<iuc to a prince of tliu l(ln<Iu royal mniily 
which had been d^oasessed by Haidar All. Xho pilnru sulccCcd 
for restoration as Rdju being a cldid five years cf age. the whole 
of Mysore, except the districts assigned to the Nizam, practically 
became British tcirltory. The exception was only temporary, 
botTTtUSe in the following year (2800) Uis Nizam surreiidcred his 
acquisitions in order to settle the Company's claims for the pay¬ 
ment ot the subsidiary force. A leading principle of Wcllesl^’s 
policy was to secure territory tbo revenues of which should suiTlco 
to pay for tlie subsidiary force of cacJi state concerned. He objeeSed 
stz^fily to the old practice of having impaid and unsecured bills 
for suosidiary paymsnts ccntinuaily the subject of negotiation. All 
the Indian states of that tame were careless about finance, and 
almost always in arrear. 

Iq pursuance of tbat policy the Company annexed Konaro. 
thereby obtaining the whole q} the soutli*wcstern coast. Malahar 
having been already onnexed. Some other territory was alwo 
taken, and Scringapatam was retained in Britlsli control. The 
region as^i^d to the Nizam lay to the north-east. The State 
or Bftj of'Mysore was thus reduced to the compact triangular 
inland block which it is still. The territory left to the Rftjil. after 
the Nizam’s surrender of his sliarc. was completely surrounded 
by the British dominions and cut off from access to the sea. 

Adminiatratiop. The administration of the lictrltory rcaervod 
for the child R&lfi was entrusted to Tgrnla or PQmaiyiu(Toomca), 
the capable Brahman minister who ISd'scmd 'Rp^oo to the end. 
The arrangoments were embodied in the sui^lomentary treaty 
of Serlngapatam, which Included the usual articles ptcvidicg for 
the payment of a subsidiary force,^rciiibitmg poiltical relatlrms 
with, otirer states, and excitidliir T^ r^f iap j fro m fnmhtyiAent*. 
.Articles 4 and 5 went for beyond tire standard rnodel^y giving 
the Governor-general power to Introduce regulations for the better 
internal goveroiDent of the country, or even, If he should think 
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proper, to bnnj* the stole under the direct monogetnent of the 
servants of the Company, 

Althoiurh the indcpcn<ict)CO of Mysore was avowcdJy destroyed 
by ordem clothed In the form of a treaty, the mistake of mtroduerng 
a BritinJi eocio of regulations was not committed. PDrnra was 
allowed to manage hie business in ills own fashion. He hod the 
good Hcnse to employ irregular cavalry as his military force, aa 
arrangement which suited ilic Jiabite o? the people, l^cry oiUce, 
civij and military, was by natives of the country. Tlic system 
thus started wo^ccl admirably while it was supervised in succession 
by Arthur Wellesley and Colonel Close, The precedent mi^it have 
been folkiwed with advantage In otlicr eases. 

l*ater history of Mysore. I’umiA rctainoil the executive 
power until Dewmber IKll, when tlto Raja wna allowed to un* 
derCake tlic a'lnduistmtlon. He lapsed into evil ways, so thst 
in iKdl l/mi William lluntinok was compelled unwillingly to act 
on tlie nrtrcle of tlin treaty aiitliorlzing the assumption of 
udininiutratlon by die Conipa:^, Por fifty yean after t^t date 
Mysore wan W(>U governed by British Residents, working through 
native age^ney. Sir Mark Cubboa held the ofllce for twenty-seven 
years, in 1881 X^*rd Ri!H>n felt himself warranted in once more 
restoring the royal family to power. The experiment has b^n 
justified by suocoM, and Mysore now ranks as one of the best 
administered of tlic Protected States. Indcc<h it might, perhaps, 
claim with justice to be the best, but possibly sucm a claim, if 
made, would be disputed.' 

The relatives and principal officers of Tippoo were treated by 
Lord Wellesley with humanity and liberality. Tlie members of 
the Sultan's family were interned at Vellore, an arraugement 
which proved U> be undesirable. 

Subaidiaxy campalgaa. The Governor-general's eminent 
brother, Colonel Artiiur Wellesley, better known as the Duke 
of Wellington, enjoyed his first independent command when 
entrusted with tlu) task of hunting down a Marfith& adventurer 
named Dhoondia Waugh (Dhilndia'Wahag), who aspired to found \ 
a now dyzfftsty. 

A second scries of supplementary operatlona took place in the 
difficult Malabar country, and was eondocted by Colonel Wellesley 
with characteristic abifHy. The story of that forgotten minor 
campaign, while Interesting to read io detail, is not susceptible 
of useful condensation. 

Piracy is Malabar. Measures were taken to check piracy on 
the Malabar coast. Grant Duff, who gives the history of the phste 

> For details see Rice, Mynri OatelUer* (180?). The suthot of this work 
can vouch for the exeellent adminlsCratfon of the ArcbacologiosI Depart¬ 
ment established In IMS. The wise policy of employing natives of the 
country, as initiated Ui !7g9, has seemed a supply of capable oArCTals. 
The position of the state in (he midst of British t^ritory lasvee the local 
government free to attend solely to Internal affliln. The chief now has the 
rank of MahArAja. A ropresarrtatlve asaembly exists. 
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ebie&, observes that * it ie no slight stignm on tbe British Indian 
administration that this system of piracy was not Anally supprcssud 
until tile year 1312 In that year the Maratlia c)iicf of Sfiwaut* 
wart, the pirate nest situated to the north of Goa, was compelled 
to give up all his vessels of war and to cede the port of Vengurla, 
now included In the Ratnagiri District. 

The Mysore policy was approved by tbe ministry, and lionoutB 
anH rewards were conferred upon the principal personages concerned 



In the conquest. 'Hie campaign was popular and applauded in 
Grett Britain where many families had to deplore the orueitiee 
inA^ed by Tippoo on his prisoners. 

s/Wellaaley’a ^forward Mlicy*. Wellesley’s ‘forward policy* 
md his Arm conviction that the extension of direct Britlsli rule 
was an unquestionable bene At to any region annexed led him to 
seise every opportunity for increasing the Company’s dominions. 
Hjs efforts to prove that his proceedings were in strict conforrnity 
with Pitt’s India Act and subsequent legislation renewing the 
prohibition against ambitious designs are pot convincLiig. In 
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Ui, IiP ha<l unlimittsi rpliuiwc on lu« own Judjjoincnt and little 
pinl for tJie dibtant AiiUxority of Iiis superiorly in Inland. After 
e first L*nUiu(>lur>ii) over tliv eon<|ucMt ot Mysore and the dcstnic* 
on of Tjj>|)<K> I»mJ worn off the {tencral tendency of WeUesley’s 
olicy WAS clisinjsUHf liy both tlie mmiKlry aad the Directors 
f the t «mi>Aiiy. TIu* latter body cspeciaJly ilispUyed distinctly 
lostitc sentiments and on Severn] oucaslons panned irritating 
<^e» whieli gave the Govetnor-^iencral just cause for coinplaiot. 

Aimsxatio&«. }Ie effected four annexnti<Mis in Oildition to 
iQysnrc bv taking uvvr t)io iwlininistmtlori. of the Carnatic, the 
Tanj<iru iVij. i\\<‘ .Nuh'oL! uf bxiMt, and a larjre portion cf Ou^ 
|>rt>ccudjni 2 '( ileinnnd brief n(»tiec. It in iniposNibTc to go 
into iikinutc eXi^iTiinutlnn of Uiu comidteatitl fiuts of each case. 

A cliKpiitnl HdcresMion ijuve iin o|ip<»rLUMlty for the ubNorption 
of the KMiull MurALlift )»rjiiej|iuUly of Tajijore fuunded by Sivujrs 
father. ShiltgT, a oenLury a iialf earlier. In October ■1796 
tlkc Itiljft was pf'ttmidt*d to resign the adminintration toTKe 
Ccmtpnnv und nrci'pt tlic position of a ]icnsioned nobleinsn. The 
penikt)!! lapsed in owing to thu ffijlnre of heirs, Tanjcrc is 
now an <»rnjnory IJlstriet of the Mtulraa l*rci»i<Icncy. 

In like same yitbr, 1700, sioulHr urrangenkcnls were carried out 
concerning Siimt. on Uio occasion of tlie <lratii of the local Naw&b. 
Subsecpient cesHions ninde under the prnvlhiens of treaties with 
tlkC Mar&thba, eonplc>cl witlt the ubsorpvioii by lapse of the MSndoi 
state, rexulted in tne formation of tlie Mirut DiKtnet of tlie Bombay 
Pre.^ldckiey ru? now constitntcef. 

The Carnatic. The reasons for the annexation of the Carnatic 
are set forth in tlic ({»vcrn<jr*gcncrai*8 declaration datid July 27, 

« . The pmiers >«cis<>d at Seringapatom having proved that 
i Nnwfib Miihammad Alh who na/1 died In nnd Ik is HOn 
and Nucecssnr, Umdfttud thnrjl, wiko died in July 1801, had oor- 
pcBponded secreCN with Tjppoo, Lord Wellesley anriounced that 
they had ‘placc<f tlkemsplvos In the condition of public enemies 
to the BritisJt (lovernmcnt in India h He held accordingly that 
the ftimily hod forfeited its tide to retafa the rank of a niHng 
dynasty. After much negotiation ho selected Prince Aaamu*d 
daula,^ a grandson of M’lhammad All, as titular NawAb, and took 
over the adminfstratlon of the country. Whatever opinion may 
be form^ concerning the validity of the reasoning based upon 
the Scringapotom papers, it was absolutely necessary to terminate 
the disastrous system of 'double gevemment', and to give the 
jTkU^'dTipf^I^ Inhabitants of the eountry a decent admlnistra* 
tion. The sufferings of the people in the Coin&tie bad been to 
more severe and much more prolonged than those of the BeogAlis 
during the interval between the battle of Plassey and the appoint' 
ment of W.arren iloslingt as governor. The action of the Governor- 
general was approved by Ihsliomc authorities. The ooblemon who 

> B&ale spells the name ‘ Asam/ not' Asim’ i.-bei os in raoer 
books. ^ 
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now repTcsents t hg Nftw&b’a family is Imown as the Prince of Arcot. 
The greater part of the existing Presidency of Madras consists of 
the annexations effected by W^lesley. 

OudUi Wellesley’s action in depriving tlie Nawab*^aicr of 
Ourth of a largo pare of his territory undoubtedly was high*liandcd 
and open to criticism both as regams the subetaocc of tlie transac¬ 
tion and the manner of its execution. Wellesley explained his 
Oudh policy in a dispatch addressed to the Secret Comndtteo of 
the Directors dated November 1799. TlM gist of tlie niattur 
is contained in the following passage : 

^ The anatrs of Oude have occupied a cunsiderablo slinre of my nttention. 
No nrolability existing Iliac Zemann 9hah (the Afslian chjofl ^ will Im able 
in t)»e coiiree of Uie present senson Co renew Ills luucUle atti^pts agnitist 
Ulndostsn, And a eonluncturc so favourable cnineiding with our success's 
In Mysore^ the most ^giblc (mortunlty seemed to be opened for enirylug 
into excciiCian such a r^rm ofths Nnho|> Visaer's nu'litap' ostAblifllmKnts 
as would aoenro us from oil future diuigiT on tlie fr<»nfjur of <)uil<', nn<i 
sh04ild cntiblc me to introJuoo a variety nf ni^ccdiiiry iiupnivi'ntr'nlK In (lie 
governmeoC of that cnuritry, AVIUi yit» view it wns luy lutcnliuii Co 
establisha considerable augmentatlun o( our troofw in OnJc witliout dofny^ 
and to induce tlw Viscer th disbond, luidei certuin regulations, a {)roiH»r* 
tlonal part of fits own usrlca and dangerous force,’ 

That passage cloarly shows that tlie Governor-general felt himself 
at liberty to do wJiat he thought flt in Oudh, and to regard tlie fOrnul 
consent of the Naw&b to the proposed moasufee as a mere matter of 
Ceremony. The Sawib triM to evade oompiilsioa by olYerine or 
threatening to abdicate, but soon withdrew that propoeal, on wnicli 
he had no intention of acting. Negotiations proceeded until 
Wellesley lost patience, and m February 1800 administered 
a scathing rebuke expressed in language deliberately discourteous, 
to the Naw&b, whom he accused of threatening abdication ‘ with 
the sole view of defeating by delay the long meditated moisure 
of a reform of your military establishment TImt, of counto. 
actually was the motive of tlie Nawab, who loathed all ideas of 
reform, and was sirnply writhing helplessly in the grasp of irrcHls- 
tible povrer. The Governor-general informed the Naw&b that his 
conduce was regarded ns * nnequivocaliy hostile and warned him 
that his perseverance in a ' fatal and Imprudent * course would 
involve extremely disagreeable consequeoees. 

In the end (January 1901) the Nawab was forced to yield an 
unwilling assent to commands which he could not resist, lie was 
required to go through the form of signing a treaty providing 
for the cession of the districts now constituting the Qo raklm ur 
and Rohillchan4 Divisions, besides certain territories between 
the Ganges and the. JuiEifia,.^nerally called the Do&b, in order 

‘ Zam&n Shah, or $h&h ZemAn, grandson of Ahmad ShAb Alxfftlr or 
Durrani, had advanced as far aa haHora in 1796, but never came farther 
idto Indio. He was blinded and imprisoned a few years later, and was still 
alive In 1642. Wellesley was Inolinod to make the most of supposed 
danger of an invasion by Zamfin 8h&h. 
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to provide permanently tor the cost of so many Company's troops 
as the tiovcrnor*j;eneral should be pleased to employ in Oudh or 
OQ the frontier of that province. The territories thus Snnekcd, 
which contprihc Home oC the most favoured re^^ons In India, were 
long kuown as the Ceded Districts. They now form part of the 
Province of Agra. 

Oudh thus became, like Myaore, a compact province of moderate 
6i£u completely enclosed by British territory and absolutely 
inipotcnC for military purpoNcs. The N'awdb-Visier, although ite 
resented the transaction, gained considerable personal advantages. 
He wassccurtKi pernumcntly from utt»u:kby thoMarntliiia or anybody 
else ; was relieved fmm all pecuniary obligiUionsto tiie Company ; 
and was left free from any ciTcctivo restraint on his vicimia iiabits. 
The KHn(li\loii8 and sliamcdcss misgovemment of the country 
cocitinui'd unribatud vrlUiout the slightest improvement until 
1B50 wlicn the aiitliorltlcs in blngland insisted on annexation. 
Kvpry G<jvem<)f«gcncral Imd lectur^ every ruler of Oudli to the 
w\me effect coneernlng the duty of reform wltliout producing tJic 
Mlighlest liiktiriivement. Slocmftn's well-known book. A Journey 
thrmifft ViC Kingdom of Ondh in 2849-2S50, gives an appalling 
and pcrfcvtly tnjstwurlliy |ilcturo of the horrors consequent on 
tlio Hellisli tyranny of <lchaMchrd and negligent sovereigns.^ 
,9t03eidiaj7 alliances. Oudlt contlniiud to aflonl a conspicuous 
illikHtrutiau of tlie cvIIk inherent in the syiitem of bulisidiary 
aibances, whetlwr tlic troojn jTovidcd for aefence by the para- 
ruinmt powers wore paid for by cosh subsidies or by assignments 
of territory. Wellwiley wan right in prcferrlry? the system of pr^- 
ment by terr!t<krial cession, wliich chniinated many occasions tor 
Irritating dlscusHions. But whatever mode of payment was adoj>tod. 
the fuouamental objection remained tliat 

‘ tliC nutive Prince being giumintecC in tlic peiwssion of hia dominions, 
but deprived of so many of the CAwntial atthbutea of eorcreigaty. esks 
jo Tkui own esteem, and Inara tiuit BClmului tO good gD\wmiiient. which rs 
aujiplicd by the fear of cCbcDiori nnd depoattion, lie becomes a TOifain4tml, 
a aensnalhti'an cxtcrtiomita miser, or a earejew and lac ruler, which is 
winivAKnt in the hlwt to an anarchiat. The liigber olassea, coerced by 
external aaceiulwwy, in turn lose their self.rejfkcct, and degeoeratc lika 
their i&Mter: the people groan under a comp(jeated om»roeeion which 
la IrremediaUe. Thus, in spite of the Besideut's ceunseU and attempts 
to secure jtood eovornment, the back of the Sute, so to apeak, Is broken ; 
the apirtt ol inaieenous pohtfeal life has departeil: tlie native community 
teixlM t'k (liaailution ; and annexation ie eventually the Inevitable remedy 
for Its belvlc^neas ontl chronic disordera.' 

That description by Sidney Owen, echoing tbc opiDlorts of Sir 
Thomas Uunro, applies exactly to Oudh at soy date until the 

> la ISIS the reigning Kawab-Ylsier offended Muslim opiaton by assuen- 
ing tlw stylo of king. .Similar action by Tippoo, althou^ disapproved, did 
not hJ Oder hj m from attaining the reputation of n martyr, when lie redeemed 
tlM error by a aoMiet's deatln No ruler ol Oudb ever aspired to the eiown 
of martyrdom. 
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ftnne?catton in and equally veil to irtoat of tl)e etatM wliici; 

-were compelled to accept subsidiary alliances at the be^nning 
of the Nineteenth century. The conditions at |)rraent existing, 
when tne rulers of the Protected States* are bound to their king- i 
emperor both by tle« of genuine loyalty and by intelligent policy. ^ 
are so radically di he rent that an effort la nc^ucl to underKtand 
and appreciate tbe attitude of tVellcelcy on the one aide or that , 
of his critics on tlie other. The system cf subsidiary alliants’s 
was a temporary expedient, serviceable in n transitional {icrioil, 
but ions since OMoletc. Substantial, although not formal nnnexu- 
tion, os In Che case of Mysore, aceoinpanied by the rule of a capable 
indigenous nilnlstcr, and unaccompanied by the unconsciiinl 
introduction of British law and courts ton clahorntc to a«Tvo 
their purpose, was an alternative by far preferable and Inllnitvly ^ 
more advantageous to tlio inliabitants. ^ 

But in Lord Weilcsl«y*s time tlio system of subsidiary tillinneas ^ 
seemed to follow tlie line ot luast risistuicc. It won cnuNhl<>rii<l 
convenient to pretend that a country like Ou<lh still was uu liulu* 
pendent state, and to go throug]i tlicftfiroo cf expressing tlie orclcnt 
of the Gevemor*genera] In the form of a treaty between tlto * Idglk 
contracting parties \ Sir Arthur WeUctJcy never shored nil 
brother’s predilection for subsidiary aUIances,^ and it may 'be i 
suspected that the wise arrangements effooted In Mysore were I 
sanctioned in pursuance cf his advice. ' ' 

Tha Regulationa la the Ceded Dletriota. Wlien tUo Ceded 
Districts were taken over In IHOl tite Wcllesleyi arranged an 
informal system cf administratioo, deviating wi\ero neoesaary 
from the Kegulatlens ef tlie Lower Provinces, so that the peopfo 
might grow aoeuetomed to British ideas and methods, In later 
years, as wiion tJis Panjftb was annexed In 1949, such a system, 
te^nioully eolled * non*reaulatlonwas often applied wjUiKucceas. 

But when Wellesley resigned hll arrangements were rvversed, 
and in iBCd the country was subjected to tlie operation of tho 
entire Bengal Regulations, except that tlio permanent settlement 
was not introduced {j.V,P.a.S,, 1919, p|>, 91, IfiT). Tho 
establishment of olvil courts after tho Bengal pattvrn In territories 
taken over diroctly from rite lawless government of Oudl\ gave 
occasion to much roguery, and largely neiitrRli 2 e<l the satisfaction 
given by the reign of peace and order. / 

Hasry WallMley. Lord WoMesky's appointment cf his brotlier ^ * 
Henry as lieutenant •governor of tho newly acquired Ceded Districts 

E ive deep offenee to the Directors, who held that the Civil Aervice 
sd a right to the post and that their own patronage was infringed. 
Although Henry Wellesley was compotout for the duties entrusted 

* Ills reason, among others, for objeoling to the system wm tliat ‘ as i 
soon as such an nlliancs has been formed, It Tkos Invariably i)?en discovered ' 
that the whole strength of the tributary government consisted in the aid *• 
sBmded by ita poworfdl ally, or rather protector ' {WtlUnglon Detpalekti, 
p. 4T0). Aunro Iield tho same opinions, and lo 1617 regarded the system l 
ae slreody obsolete (Gleig. Life*, vol. li, d>10). 
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to him, his near reUtlonslup to tlie GoT«mor<gcneKil naturally 
gave occasion tor accusations of cepotisoi against Lord WiiUcsIcy 
wlio resented tbero fiercely. He could easilyImvc found a suitable 
member of tJie Civil Service f<»r the appointment, and his action 
produced iriiicli unnecessary friction wltli the Directors. Their 
subsequent action in recalling Lord Wellesley was largely inffueuced 
by their displeasure at tlie promotion given to his urotlier in an 
Irregular manner. Hla liabituallv contemptuous attitude towards 
the Directors was a deplorable mistake. 

Action in Egypt, cfec. The measures taken by Lord Wellesley 
In coHiperatiun with the Biltlstli nilDistry to combat tJie world* 
wide ambitiun of Napoleon were not confined to Indiun soil. An 
expedition plaiuiud by tlic Covcmor-gcncral for the conquest of 
tlie Dutch settlements in Juvu was diverted by tlie Home Govern' 
ment to Egypt, wlwrc a M])<»y force under General HaireJ, who 
liad led tliu uHKaiilt on iiorlngupataiii, was landed early in 1601 . 
The Indian contingent, wbldi included some Brltlah 
undurc<l ennaldorable hardships with credit, but )»ad no fighting 
to (Su, in ctMiHoqucnee of the previous defeat of the Ercncli. Indian 
troopM (lid uot ugain take part in Europcao and Egyptian afTairs 
uotil wlicn Lonl Bcaccnsfiold sunioioned a force from India 
to Malta aK a support to Ills anti-liussian diplomacy. The briUlant 
performances of the Indian contingent sent to ‘France in 1914 
at a eriticol time in the Greot War arc fnsli in the memory of all* 
readers. If Wellesley could iinve got hi* way both Ceylon and 
the French islands of Bourbon and Mauritius in the Indian Oecan 
would bavo been brought under the rule of the Company, but his 
designs to eficct those objects were frustrated.^ An embassy to 
Persia under Captain (aherwards Sir John) Malcolm in IsOl 
attained considerable political and commercial results, and was 
regarded by the Governor •general as a complete suoccsi. Since 
that time tbe government of India has always taken an active 
interest in maintaining control over the Persian Gulf. The 
necessities of the gigantic conflict still (1917} in progress have 
carried Indian arms far beyond Baghdad, and no men can predict 
the ultimate fate of Persia and Mesopotamia. 

The FroDoh poasauiona. The peace of Amiens in 1602 
having provided *^or the restoration of the French possessions in 

• The ports of Ceylon, which had been occiifsed by the Dutfli for 1R8 
yenrs, were taken from them by tioops from Mfidta* In 17M, and rcnislned 
under the authority of tho governor of Madras ui\t1I ITM, when Ceyloa 
was dcclumd a r^olony under tlie Crown, and the Ilonoumble Predcrick 
Kerth was appointee] governor. Por the disgraceful story of the war with 
Kandy in 1909-4 see chaph'r xix ol Thornton’s IJhtory. On March 2, 
ISIS, the king of tlie inland kingdom of Kandy was dethroned foe good 
reasons sad the whole Island pawed under the sovereignty of King Ceor« 1II. 
The admlriietratioa is controlled by the Secretary of Slate for the Colonies. 
Tbe governmenr ef India la not eonoemed with the affairs of the island. 
T^ic conquest of tlie Ifrench islands wos deferred until the time or Lord 
Minto I in 1600 and 1610. 
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India, the government of France, 'wliic)i nttacJied fmportonce 
to their recovery, dispatched a fleet to take po^usaion. Wehcalcy. 
who foresaw tJtac the truce could not last, boldly ordered Lor<l 
Clive, tiio governor of Madras, to wiUiJiold tlie surrender of 
Pondicherry and the other southern settlements pending furtJicr 
instructions. Tho French commander, not coring to nttuck, • 
sailed back to Mauritius, and the prescience of the Governor* 
general was justifted by the speedy renewal of the war, WvUcslcy 
bhowed equal ]>romptness and resolution by his occupation of 
Portuguese Goa and Dnnish flerompore. lie never forgot tijc 
interdependence of India and the otJicr parts of the Ilritish euipiro. 

The Civil Sarviea. TIio operation of WeJit-aUy’s cap^M'ioua 
mind wos not wholly confined to the direction of warK and liigh 
matters of foreign policy. He pm<l carcAil attention to tliu iudia- , 
pensablo subject or finance, although liis Diinicrons wars did not ' 
pePrnit of much economy. Wiiilc Ijc did not kIiow iiny lu'on iutert jit _ 
m education or otikcr lulminihtnvtivo dc’iKvrtnkcntH devoted {jjnc tly 
to the improvement of the cun<liti<>n of the uuiivos of Uie tHniiitry, 
he entertaioed the most comprehensive aiid statusinnob'ke views 
concerning the noocasity for bestowing on tite EuTOiioan adiiiinis< 
trators the best possible general and proArsslonal education, lie 
seems to Itavo believed that when tho Company should ho rwrYi-d 
by British olHoers of high character, and equipped wlUi all tlie 
general and special knowlMlge required for the efficient performance 
of their duties, all desirable improvements in the country would 
follow. Present day conditions require much more, but Wcllosley's 
stately aketeb of the ideal training far members cf the Indian Civil 
Service was drawn on sound linos and still merits respectful 
considerotion. Some entracta from his long niinute on the subject 
will repay the reader's attention. 

• The wvil servant* el Ujc East India Company . . . eon no Inngcr be 
considered as the AgenU of a commercial concern. They are, in hict, the 
ipinisten and oiTieers of a powerful sovereign ; they must now be viewed 
m that capacity, with retCrence oot to tfkcir nominal but to their real 
ooenpations. They arc required to discharge the functions of magistmtee, 
judges, ambaiisadors, aod governors of pro^noca,... Their duties are tivow 
of statatToen in et^ry other pait of the world, .,. Their oducarion sliouid 
ht founded In a geneml knowledge of thoiic branehM of jlterature. und 
acienee which form the basis of the edueation of {Arsons deetined to similar J 
oncopatfoos in RuroM. To this foundation should be added an intimate y 
acquelatanco with m history, language, customs, and manners of tlU ^ 
pe4^e of India, with the Mahometan and Hindoo codes of law and religion, 
and with the political and eommereialintcreaia of Groat Ifiitaio in Asia.’ 

The Governor-general go«a on to recommend study of the Regula- 
tions of the Indian government and of the British constitution. 

'The early discipline of the eorvleo should be calculated to counteract 
the defects of the el Imate and the vices of the people, and to forra a nal ural 
barriei’ against habitual Indoieoen, dissipation, nnd licentious fnduJgenee,* 

‘ To remedy the existing evils, the Governor-general proposed to eslsl^ % 
hsb a College in Caleutta, for the ivccption of writers for tha three presi- 
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dencin, whniperc there, for a limiled pcriod.tebe mibjeeted totlierestnimta 
o( neadcniJe dUcipline, nnd trainc'd Id tiieb studice a? iriijrlit At them for 
UteSr future duties. These were to le pursued under tlie rapcrintendcnce 
of t«o eler^mcn, cl^upUini in the Compaiiy's service; /or the native 
inwnshecs were to be provided.* 

WoJU'Alcy waB so ea^er to soe his College at work tlmt he started 
it without waiting lor sanction, find was much mortified when the 
I)roJ«t waa vetoed by tlie Directors, wlio subetitiited a much more 
modest scheme for teaching Indian languages at the Jieud'quartcrs 
of each presidency. 

A few years later, in IflOO, tlie Kant fndla CollcffC at Hailey bury 
near Hertford was founded. It contitiuM for nearly half a century 
to give n training arran«d apuroxinintciy on tJic lines of Wellesley’s 
)>Iao, hut carried out in England msteud of at I'alcutln. 

Change in political rslatlooa with the Mar&thia. The 
reduction of the Niaam to a condition of absolute dependence on 
tho Britisli power, resulting from the treaties of 1?98 and 1800 . with 
tlic simultaneous destruction of Tjp]A«, produced, as McColm 
observes, ‘ a complete ultcration of our political relations with the 
Maliriittu htntcB Wlicnthe government of India becsime hound 
to dpfviid the terntorirs of tlic Niznm as It would Ita own^ and 
tlie Mysore state had prepctically bscomc a British poeseasTon. 
tlie govcniincnt of India virtually aucoeoded to all the locaHnd 
political relations which had existed between the Mardtliaa on the 
one part and the Kydcrabad and Mysore dtatca on tlie other.' The; 
policy of non-interference in Marat]i& alTaire had ceased to be 
practicable, because tlic Mnrftthd chiefs always hod claims out-' 
standing against both Hyderabad and Mysore for tbe realization 
of cAartJA and on otlier accounta, wliilc they could not aubai^t 
tlieir own troops except by the plunder of neighbours. A jiredatory 
life was the essence of file e^dstence of a Marathi government.' 
Tlie only possible alternatives open to the Governor-general were 
citlier file abandonment of all conquests, or mes^ures siicJi as 
would induce the Mar&thft governments to acquiesce in a state of 
general peace and tranquillity. The former altemative. although 
contemplated by the Directors, would have involved poss breaches 
of faith and would have consigned enormous territonea to anarchy 
and misery. Lord Wellesley was not the man to entertain for a 
moment ^igns ao pusillanimous and dishonourable. He was 
forced therefore to consider means by which he might hope to 
convert the Mar^thas into peaceable neighbours, whije leaving 
their domestic institutions unchanged. 

WoUealey sought aUianea wlu the PeahwS. Tlie prospect 
of aucoeas Jn that endeavour wa* not proiriislng. Mar&th& institu¬ 
tions and ideas were fundamentally incompatible wlpith^ Pta 
Pritgnfiieff which Wellesley sought to impose on India. He prob- 
allly realized that obvious fact, although ne felt bound to make an 
'effort in the hope of inducing the Uarathl chiefs to accept his 
p<igtu^te_of B He proposed to effect his purpose 

thro^h'the l%shwft, i^oxh he desired and professed to treat 
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as Uie actual ruler and head ct all the Maratlias. Uia immediate 
aim, aeeordingly, was to )*rr6uade the Peshwfl, U&o, to aocept 
a treaty of subsidiary alliance on lines rvbcmUIing tbusc of tlie 
treaty with the Nisam. TSic Covernor-genera] pursued tiiat object 
with the utmost pertinaeity, an<l apparently wm not fully coiwvious 
that he was aalung the Pesliwh and all the MurutJm cliielb to 
renounee tbelr independence and sink into the |)ositiou of mere 
< idependants on the Brftish power. Lord Wellesley wus disposed 
'*'to overrate tJie authority of the Petljvra, and to give too Ilttlw 

weidit to tlic fact tliat Miiul i u 


an<f the other leading clili*fa 
of tbat time |>aici I i ttlc regard 
to tiiu wisUcK or ouMiuiamls 
of tlicir noniiuul Iwu'L 
Doiaxinauce ot Mahfi,- 
daj! and Daulat Rto Slxi- 
dia. Aft<'r tim vn’eiition 
of the treaty of .SAlbuI in 
178j Ihu cliicft of the futuily 
^ Sindia liad beoi allowed 
to do as they ))lcHKe<l witli* 
out interferenec from tho 
Calcutta government. War* 
ren Hastings had been too 
glad to obtain the help of 
Kahadaii in coiiciiuling the 
then in(Ilsi>onsal>(v peace to 
tlirow any of)stacU:K in tJio 
way of his anrandizement. 
Z^t)l OornwaJlisand Sir John 
Shore ha^l pursued a ))oiicy 
of strict non*jnterfeit*iicc on 
pTIimlple. Tlic result was 
that hlah&dajt Slnilla he* 
came thfi moat pows^rful 
prince in India, • arid tiMt 
when he died in February 
2jQ4hi8 power wa/« trans* 
mitted to bb successor, Daulat lljio, witli whom Lord VVellcHicv 
had to deal. 

MarSthA anarchy. After Lord Wellesley had assumed charge 
in May U^Marfithh internal politics presented a scene of tcrriine 
confusiof^ vividly pictured In Grant Duff’s pages. That author, 
writing of the year 1799, describes a sUte of absolute anarchy in 
Ihe P^hw&'s territory, where the PSshw&, Sindia, the Bais, or 
ladies of his ^mily, the Rajft of Kolh&pur, and other parties, 
'Were all fighting one with tht other. The fiame spread intoHindo* 
'Stan, where Jnswant Rao Holkar, a son of Tuk&jl, and a ferocioua, 
drunken savag^, now became prominent as a leader of banditti. 
Death and character of l^Rul& Paniavia. The death of M&oA 
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DEATH OF NAKA PARNAVIS 

I'ama' I*. who had been for tl>irty*cjg}»t years, since the deatli of 
PCsbw& Miblho Rao in ITIg, Ifie leading Mar&th& politician, 
oeciirpcd in Mnrcli ItiOO. * With hi>n\ the Resident observed, ‘hae 
departed all tiic wisdom and moderation of the Maliratta govern- 
nunt.’ liis death, however, was welcojne to the treacherous 
Pcshwfi, Bfljl Rfio H, who Iiad long sought the ruin of Uie great 
minister, (srant Duff Jjcld that tiie NOuS ‘ was certainJy a great 
statesman', notwithstanding a conspicuous lack of personal 
CQuri^^, and Jiis ratiicr xuiscrupulous ambition. In diiBcuIt times 
lie tried to <Io ills best Top 
L is Diaster and country, ilo 
is dcNcribcd os luiving been 
in private life *a iiinn uf 
slricC vcnK.’ity, liumanc, 
frugal, and clxari table 
Moht of Ids rivals were such 
scoiin<lr 0 ls that the Ida* 
b Brian’s praise uf tlM Nfini’a 
virliX'K ts a pleasant suiv 
priH<', 

Shirsoe flao Ghatg^. 

* T1 le worst Neoiuidrel of ttiuM 
evil days wok J>uiilat Uao 
Sind la’s fatlu-r-in-lfiw and 
minis ter. the ‘execrable’ 

Sarji Uao GliAtkS {Shlnee 
Kho Gbutgay), wiio took a 
flcndiBh pleasure in devising 
new and horrible modes cu 
execution and In plundering 
<lvfcncclcw citixciu wbom 
he subjected to atrocious 
tortures. He lived longer 
tiian he deserved until 2^|0, 
wlicn a Maratha chler '' transfixed him with his spear, and thus 
rid the world of a being, than whom few worse Have ever dis* 
graced humanity'. 

Bi}i Bio II, PSahwft. B&jt Rio, the PeBhwS, vied with Sarji 
B&o m ciuel^, and could sit on a balcony watching with delight 
the torture of an enemy dragged about at the foot or an elephant. 
One of his ruling passions, we arc told, was ‘ implacable revenge. 
and he was so much the slave of that ignoble jiasslon thet be was 
Incapable of taking broad and atatcemanllka views of any political 
question. His main object always was to destroy and plunder 
somebody wliom he disliked. He was the persooifioatlon of 
treachery, and withal an arrant coward. 

Battle of Pooca, Octo bsT 2S._^0_2. At last, on October 26, 
1902. tlie turmoil in the flarSthfi cduntry was brought to a crisis 
by the battJe of Poona, in which Jaawant R&o Holkar ir^icted 
a decisive defeat on the forces of DauJat R£o Sindia and the FeshwS. 
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B5}I R&o fied with about 7.000 foHovere aa soon as the result 
ot the battle was known, and at once intimated his wiKIn^iusu 
to accept the subsidiary treaty pressed upon him by the Governor- 
general. The Peshvea ultimately proceeded to Basacln, wlicrc Itc * 
arrived early in December. 

Aiurlt Bko aat up ity Bolkar. Ja^ant lUlo Itolkar, wlioee 
object was tc persuade BajX Rao to returti, at flr^it pretended to 
use his victory with great moderation. But when iic saw that the 
PSshwft had no intention of coming back llolkur act up AinrU U&o 
-brother by adoption of Baj! Uho—us Pvsliwh. and phiitdcrcd 
Poona with tlie utmost cruelty. Several men <lied under tliu ter* 
lures tliey underwent- 

TarmSi of the Traaty of Bassaia. Colonel Close, the British 
Resident at Poona, procuodud to Ihtsscln. where, un the last day ) 
of the year 1809, lie concluded with BcLil HAo tlte celebrated treaty 
known by thd* hatho of the place cu s^muturc. The outi pitot 
purported to be a general derenKive ulliuiu’c, for tlio recipruca) 
protection of Che territories of tlic Ckjinixmy, the Pvsliwu, unci Ihcir 
respective allies. Tire I'SsLwn bcnind liimHclf to )>ay "Hi Itvkhs a 
year for a subsidiary force of not less than six MltaUons to be 
stationed withio his doThldftms: to exetode from hi»; acrvlcu all 
Europeans of a nation hostile to the English; to relinquibU all 
claims 00 Surat; to reoognuc the engagements between tlio Oaik- 
w&r and tlte British ; to abstain from hostiliticK or neffoCiatloiUf 
with other slates, unless in consultation witli the Britisn Oovom- 
ment; and to accept the arbitration of that govcrnruviit in disputes 
with the Niram or the Gafkwir. 

Haatoraiioa of B3.ji R5o. Thus ^the Pesliwa saorlfiaad his 
iadppendence as the price of protection ' no other course being 
open to him. He was wholly unable to stand alone, and Irad to 
choose between the Company, Holkar, or Shidia as bis protector. 
The evil which at the moment seemed to liuii to be the Icust wus 
chosen. He never intended to abide by the terms of the treaty, 
if by any means he could evade compliance. 

The restoration of Blji Rao was accomplished by General 
Arthur Wellesley with his accustomed promptitude and ability. 

By making forced marches at extraordinary speed he saved Poona 
from destruction and installed tlie PSsliwa. Hoikar’s candidate. K 
1 Amilt Rio, who felt no desire to resist, was content to retire to 
t Benares with a pension, / 

War. Meantime Slodia and. the R£j2..af B gr& r were concerting 
plans to defeat The Govemor-generars policy. Neither prince 
could contemplate the voluntary acceptance of a subsidiary alliance 
involving tho lo« of independence. Holkar declined to Join in the 
combination, preferring to retire to Milwft in order tc look after 
his own interests. Slndia and the B&ja declin^ to remove tlieir 
troops from the Nlftam’a frontier, where they occupied a threatening 
position, and Sindia informed the Resident that the question^ 

E ice or war could not be decided until after consultation with the 
j&. The withdrawal of the Resident from tlic camp of tlio allies 
1 on August $.1608, served as a declaration of war. 
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Lord Well 6 sl «7 too safigrttine. Lord WeilMley undoubUdly 
vas or prorvKScd to be too s&nguinc in hoping that he could induce 
all the Maratha chiefs to surrender evoryUing which made life 
wortli living in tJicir eyes, and to accept his invitatJonb, which 
80 closely resembled those of the spider to tlic fly. The critics 
of the Govcnior*gencral botli in England and in India were not 
slow to perceive that his policy necessarily involved the outbreak 
of a general MaratUa war, wliicJi iictuUay begun when the Resident 
withdrew front the camp of liindia uttd tlie K&jft of Bemr in August 
mod. Tlie truth is that a contest between tlic British and tlie 
MurutliHs for the sovorelgnty of India lia<l to be fought out, and 
Hint no treaty could iong rielny tliv inevitable trial of strenf^h. 
Wellesley woiihl have lluuthvd the l>u»i truss if be litul been allowed 
' to do K(», but IUk rcoall iHisljwneil tlie iUial settlcnient unUl IfiJb. 
Theatrofl of war. XIlu wirr Involved live acts of opurutione, 
nutnely. three niujur campaigns, that in tiro Deccan, n second 
agiduKt Slndia, and a third aguinst Ilolkar, wftfr two ^tihsfuury 
vuni])aignB tn BundSlkliand and OrtBaa.’* It is needless to describe 
in detail iltc oil not oi>cr»tiociB, whicli were buccessful, and resulted 
in u notable intprovetnont of the Britisli military position. The 
coik<}uust uf Bun^Clkliand SuOuiod the southern frontier of llindost&n 
gc D]>)>ur India, while tire annexation of Cuttack (Katalc) joined 
tlie tcrritivicK of Iknig^l and Madras.^ 

The Dscoan campaim. The Doccan campaign was entrusted 
to the capuble hands of Arthur Wellesley, who was armed with 
full powers, political us well as militpy. lie began by occii))ying 
Ahmadnagar, and securing the most important stratuglea) iioution 
in the country, the pass connecting the Niaam’s domirrions with 
tire MarSitha territory of KliSndlsh, and traversing the rairge ot 
morjntnins variously known by tlio names of Ajanta, Saby&dri, 
or Indraygdri. The army was divided Into two coitjs, tich of 
about 5^000 men, one under Colonel Stevenson, and the other 
under ArOniflVollasIcy. Tire anangementn for effecting a junction 

e roved impracticable, and Wellesley was obliged, or believed 
imsclf obliged, to give battle wlulo Stevenson was still about 
* eight miles ^stant.* 

sattla of AMaya. Wellealoy, will) less than 5.000 men, boldly 
' attacked the Mur&tlrl; army, from sevy^ to tcr^imcB .Buperiot in 
numbers, ak. As|ay^ olono to the norih^wesfcm 'Tronticr of the 
Nlmni’s domintonsr The fight, which was desperate, resulted bi 
j a eoniplote victory for th e Con) pany’s troops on September S8,1808. 

\ After tire battle Wellesley found it expedient to offer Siodfa a 
[ BuspensiOD of hostilities in the Deccan, and proceeded to deal 
« with the Bbonsla Rojn of Ber£r and Nagpur. 

^ Treaty of Deogaon. The army of tnat chief, under the com' 
^ mand of his brother, Venk^th was decisively defeated atAtg&on 
» (Argoum) in the AkolaT^Istnct of Berac on November 29~ The 
i. ‘ For full particulars see Thorn, chapters vii, viii, 

• * Munro, even after receiving GeneraJ Wdlealev’s explanation, held that 

it would havo been wiser to defer atraek [Gleig, Xi/e*. i. 885). 
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strong fortr(?se of GawJgarli was stormed on December 15» and two 
days filter tLe war wiUi Bcr3>r was eJused by the treaty of DCoguon, 
drawn nearly on tlio same lines as tbe treaty of BasM'in. TJic 
document also arranged for tlie cewdou nf 

Battle ol DeUii. The hostilities with SindTa Tii norilicm India 
had equally brilliant results. Genera) Lake, wlio wu>; in cuniinand 
of about 10,000 moo, oncrutins in lllnd<»sban, won a stories of 
splendid victories. lie began by an 'extraordinary* font', tile 
capture l>7 assault of Aligarh, a atrong fortress sItuato<l between 
Agra and Delhi, and tlien proceeded to defeat Louis Uuurquin. 
tJie French general who snccec'^lud Perron in tlic eon inland 
of Sindia's regular troo{>s, ut a linr<bfuuglU buttle neur Delhi. Tiiu 
British force, outnuiuliuiud by four to one. Jiiwl to fueu t)iu ilro 
of a liundrod guns, nuiny of largu callbru. TJiv Iokkos of Uio viutons 
necessarily were licavy.* 

* I really do tl|jnk^ Lake wrote, * tlie Inuines" was one nt the nio*.t. 
^nllant oetlorv* imHihluj siieh a llrt* of eaiinon liiut iH*ld<»ni Ix'm sc'en, {f 
ever, agaJntt winch mir tncii nitircliod uj) wjeijfn one liuiulnHl uldund. 
taldng a lli^cok (rom their sboniders, when they uuw ouv vulivy, ciiargud 
instantly, and drove the enemy,... I do not thlulr tJic'ic could liavu h^i 
a more glorious day.’ 

Tlie poor old blind emperor, Shilh Alaca, was set on Ills Uirone 
. again, and made as oomfortablc as he could be with suitable 
allowances. He counted no longer in politics. Agra, ‘the key 
of Hindoslanwas siuiendcred by the enciny.^ 

Treaty oC Sur]t Aiiungfton. A little later Sindians remaining 
fotces were utterly deieated at Laswirl in the AJwitr state. T)ie 
battle was even more severe and bloody tlian that of Assays. The 
war was ended by the treaty of Surji Ar^unggon on December 80. 
Sindia acoepted a subsidiary alliance oi Gie usual kind and sur* 
rendered much territory. ThuB the power of both Sindia and 
Berar had been overthrown witliin less than hvc months. Lord 
Wellesley rejoiced especially over the destruction of SUtdiu'ii 
regular troops comnuvndcd by Frencli afllccrs, winch had thrcatcuvd 
to endanger the BritUli supremacy in iliodoston. 

> Sindia’e atreoctli lay ehicHy io his artillery. The ‘ rrgoiw ' inbudry 
under French command lacked atcadineM as a rule, but atXaswArl fou&ht 
with extraordinary valour. ‘ Its diseinline, its arms, and anifomi clothing, 

1 regard merely as the sieans of dreamg it out for tlie saoriDo: ’ (Munro to 
Gleiff'e Li/e\ i. 8921. Munro was right, as usual. Perron liad retired hoiu 
SJndla's service and r^acd through the Brirish lines by permission. Tlie 
only full account of i^rron's career is in Compton's valnsble work. For 
the true pottiion of the Dellii battk-fkld see Jones, App. Hi, and K. D, 
Mactagao in J, F.//. .9.. vo). in. pp. I8T-41. 'nie 76th Regiment {now 
2Qd Bott. Duke of Wollrngtoo's) did wonders at Delhi and elsewheie. 

■ A wondecAii piece of ordnance, known as the ' great gvn of Agra 
was taken. It was a oasttnff in brass or some similar aTlov, 14 feet S inches 
long, wi th a calibre or boce 23 inches in diameter. It weiglwd 90,600 pounds 
and could Are a shot weighing l,$O0 pounds. Wlicn General Lake tried 
Co remove It to CalouCU, it sank in the Jumna. Subset ueutly, Lord William 
Bentlnck caused it to bn blown up and sold as old metal. 
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War witl^ HoXkar. Ilolkar, who had rcmatnod aloof, now 
determined to 6ght on his own account, and deliberaCcly preferred 
extravagant dcmamls which forced Lord Wellesley to bej^iQ & freali 
war. The British plan of campaign was skilfully design^ to press 
the litfaratha chlei ftoin every direction, Lake operating in tlin* 
dostan, while AiChiu Wellesley was to advarue no in tlic Doooan, 
and Colonel Murray from Gujarat. Lake went into iiuartere at 
Cawnpore for the rainy reason, instructing Colonvl William 
Monson to keep Holkar in clieek with three battalions of sqioys 
and a consldcrablo body of cavalry. Murcuy vraa desired tu ud vunce 
from Gujarut in support. Both comnkunclors failed to carry out 
their instructions and mismanaged tlieic biixiitc^s.^ Gvncrul 
WoUesIey observed that tliey were afraid of Zlolkur and * Hetl from 
him in <fillercnt directions *. Monsun, wlio occonling Co tlio same 
caustic critic * lulvanocd without rvasun und rctrcutc^l in the aaniu 
manner committed many military errom, Ills f<»rcc sufTervd an 
overwhelming disaster in the Mukiuid Dura (Muckuiidni) Pukk 
in Itujputana, thirty miles to the south of KotoJu TJiu rumnauts 
reached Agra in utter disonicron August hi. 1604. 

Dafsnee of Delhi. The destruction of Monson’s dcbwhmcnt 
gave frcsh ccurage to all Che enemies of the Company and prompted 
the JSt Raja of BhuiCpore (Bharatpui) to renounce alliaace with 
the British and to support Holkar in an attack cn Dellii. Lieu* 
teoant'Colonel Ofihlfufia^and Licutenant-Colonel Burn, notwith* 
standiog the diupidation of the walls, maintained the defence for 
nine days, and compelled the assailants to retreat. 

Battle of Daeg. On November Id, 1604, Holkar was dcfcatorl 
with >icavy loss at the battle of Dceg (D‘g) and in the following 
month Uie formidable fortress of Deeg was captured with a hundred 
guns. 

Siege of BhurCpore. So fhr all had gone well (n the war, except 
tor the mishap due to Monson's and Murray’s blundering, and a 
minor reverse in Bundllkliand, but the tide of suecc'ss wa8 turned 
by Lake's Taihiro l>c tore the walla of Bhurtpere (Bharatpur) early 
in 1.605. General Lake, misled by his snccess at Aligarli anil Dceg, 
di8rbgarde<l prudent advice and ignoring Itis lack of an oil equate 
siege train and of the sorviees of skilled engineers * insisted on 
m^ng four assaults on the fortress, which was eight miles in 
eircumlercnce and. defended by a strong garrison- All the assaults 
failed, the losses amounting to morg.thah 3,000 men. The repeated 
Allures disturbed the minds of people throughout India, but the 
IUj& of Bhurtpore had had enough of war and its exhausting 

’ Jones (p. 01) points eut tliat tlie orders given by Well«lcy to Murray 
were ‘ perpuxing V Mooson's inatriicttona Iron) Lake also were not precise. 
It is right to add that Monson was an extremely gallant ofllccr, who 
had lad the stormingparty at Aligarh.and did geo^servioo even ofter his 
disaster. 

' Blacker (p, 297) points out that at that time and for many years 
afterwards the Indian governTnent did not attach suffleieat iraportanee tn 
the engineering btaneh of the service. 
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expense. He returned to his ftUegi&nce and promised to pay aa 
indemnity of twenty ^akhs (2 millions) of rupees. 

Recall of Lord ^Vellealey. The authorUies ia England, who 
Itad not at any time cordially supported the aggressive policy of 
Lord Wellesley, seised the opportunity presented by tlic receipt 
of the news of Monson's disaster and the outbreak of the fresh war 
with Holkar, and decided to recall their ambitious ftovemor- 

t snerfd, hoping * to brine back tilings to the state the legislature 
ad prcBcriMa in 1703 C Attempts were made to impencli tlie 
Uarquess, but were not pressed. Pitt, as usual, liad recourse to 



BHURTPOHE FORT. 


Lord Cornwallis, whom he regarded as an iofaUibic oure for all 
Indian ilia. 

Policy and achiavemeat of Wallaalay. The i^rquess 
Wellesley undoubtedly is entitled to a place in tlie front rank of 
the Goveraors-general by the side of W'atrgaJiafiliue* hUrqucea 
of and l££y^^gg|iho^ie-"'ISortie authors would award 

him the 1^ p lace, but In my mdgemeot that honour belongs to 
Warren rlastuigs. Lord Wellesley, lOc© l^rds Lyflon and Dufferin 
in later times, looked upon the afUIrs of India as seen by a British 
nobleman and polrticiao from a Foreign OlAcc point of view. He 
was a stsitfisoun, rather than an administrator, concerned chiefly 
with matters of hi gh poljg ^, and little IncUnod toexanlatfilosply 
the details of difSRflSlhial admii^(siratiOn“ Wis policy was 
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directed to two main objects. The first v/zs tlie elevation of tho 
British government to Uie position of p^mount power in India ; 
or to use his state lywurd», 'to establishing a oomprehensive ^lyatem 
of allUaico and political relation over every r«;;ion of Hindustan 
and tlic Deccan’. The second object was tlie full utiTIsation 
of Indian strength so that it might play a proper ^rt in resist¬ 
ance to tile menace of Napoleon's wotld-wlde ambition,' wliich 
avowedly aimed ot tlie over- 
* throw of the British power in 
the whole of India. All the 
mo9t imiKirtant beta of WcUcs* 
ley—KMch as tUedeatruetloouf 

Tip^m, t)ic treaty of BoswiiK 
the WarfithJl 'warsi an'd ilic 
series cFf -irnm^tio|Wt—wore 
directed to the atfninhicnt of 
those two pumoscs, which 
were inseparably connected. 

Tiic India of tiionc days wa^ 
bound to come under tlic 
domination of vlilicr France 
or England. It was impos¬ 
sible for her to witli6tan<l 
Napoleonic ambition unless 
when shielded by the might 
of England. Wellesley, as al¬ 
ready observed, seiacd every 
opportunity for effecting an¬ 
nexations, because he believed 
sincerely that every such 
operation was a clear bcn^'flt 
to theneopJSSSSnnS^'^ic 
annulled ten * 


MARQUE&S WELLESLEY. 


territory. When rt- 
plying H an address from the citizens of Calcutta, he formulated 
nis policy distinctly In these words i 

* My public duty in discharged to tlio satisfaction of hiy conscience by 
the prosperous cstablubment of a systern of policy which promises to Im¬ 
prove the gaoer al eond ition of tbapeopleof India, end to unite the prlndnal 
native states In ttie uuin!) u( protection of the BritW 

power,’ * 

He did muoh to accomplish that grand design, and would have 
aeeomphshed It wholly but for hie xeca}l. 

Hie vision was clear ond comprehensive. He saw what he 
wanted so distinctly, and showed resolylipQSomflfisjbLc-iAJJihe, 
wrililtiil Tihnt. Ihht H^never failed in consequence' 
of !5dlc 6f personal foresight, altho^h lie was often baulked by 
the reluctance of the home authoriU^ to accord theix support. 

' Marshrean describee Lord Wellesley as ' tfie Akbar of the Comi>any’e 
dynasty’. 
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&nd occasionally, but not often, embarrassed by tbc &iluic of 
a trusted subordinate. He chose his agents, civil and military, 
with sagacity, arid trusted them without reserve, 

Caiciitta owes to him many much needed improvements and the 
dignified Government erroneously supposed to be modelled 

on the mwsTon of iCoraCTurson's ancestor at Kedleston. Lord 
Wclleiley was familiar witit tlie ancient literature of Greece and 
Rome, as well as with that of modern Kurope. Uo possess^ an 
intimate knowledge of Dante’s noble poem. Uis style, whether 
in speech or writing, echoed the eloquence of Dcmnsiliencs and 
Cicero, wltlt a tendency to excessive fornmlity and mnmiiloqiiencc, 
He loved pomp and eeremony to sueli a degri.'O that TiiH taste fur 
display sometimes Invited ri<fleul<s and attracted hostile crixiolsni. 
But his weaknesses as a public man were uothing wlicn compared 
witii his merits, which were fully reeugnlseda later generation 
of Directors, tlM year before his (U'lith. VTlic t'ompiiny tJicn 
bestowed the rare honour of erecting his Htatiic In Ills irA.'thnv, 
and, knowing tliat Ids means were rallied Ntruitened, prewtilcd 
him with Wlien lie was Governur*ge>icra] he Jiu<l spent 

with profusion ~and liad scorned to take even sums of the nature 
of prfss money to whieli lie was entitled. 

On SeptemSsr 26,3M2, Wellesley died at the ago of ciglity-two. 
In accordance with his express wjali he was burled at Eton, close 
to the renowned school of which he retained a loving memory, 
and to tUiich ho had sent his two sons. 

CHRONOLOGV 

Lord Momington (Wellesley) Govemor'general (May) ■, Ceylon 
dscisltd a Crown colony . . , , . n "v 

Fourth and last Mysore war; capture of SsHngnpatam; snnexa* 
tien of Taniore and Surat 

Dcnth of NSnl VanuivTs ; union of Ireland with Great firJtnIn 
AnnexHtlen of tlie CarnaUe and of tlie Ceded Districts of Oiidh; 
expedition to Egypt 

Peace ef Amtens; haltle of Poona ; tresty of Dasaein , . 

Renewui of war wltli Prance; second Maritha war; captum of 
AUnrh; battles of l>elli I, Aisaye.Laswar}, and ArgS^n ; treaty 
Of DSorSon and cession of Cutback ■, treoty of Sur][ Arjunelon 
War with Holkar: defeat of Moiison ; battle and capture of Ij«g 
Jhiilursofsicge ofBliurtpore j recall of Lord Wellesley . . 

(For exact details of the datu of Lord Lake's ciunpaigna soo Jones, 

App. il,} 

Afysow Wart 

FinsT, ITST,^ : ended by treaty dictated by Haidar Ah under the 
walls of Msdras. 

SscoND, 17BO-i; Werran Hastings Oovernorgeneral; ended by 
treaty of >langtfai«, baaed on mutual reeCoration of conquests. 

Taiao, 1700>3; ended by peace dictated by Lord Cornwall fs under the 
walls of Serlngapatom ; Tippoo being deprived of half of bis kingdom. 

Founra axo Lan, MAffcn>MAT, !790 ; Lerd Wellesley Governor, 
general; ended by the death of Tippoo, partition of his domloione, and 
restoration of tlK Hindu XlAjA Id a portion of them. 
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Tlie primacy sutitoritics are tlie Seiteiiajti of Vttpaichet, Ac., ed, by 
SiDMuv J. OwuK. tUixncJ y, tlioao of the Marcjiicva We)Ic:&Ioy, ] 977 ; nod tlioee 
of tike Duke of WelKii^on, 1J480 ; botli puDulicd at the Cfiireiidoii I’ltes, 
Oxford, and sklKully edited. The earlier volume contBine u goixl survey 
of Welledey'e odmi^Utratioo. The political 7/urtory by J. Malcolm 
continuei to be uu/ut, deals fully with Q)t Mysore var, and 

Gkakt Dum rchctcN utl MnraUkft afluin in iimple dctoil. Tlie L^lvrft 
by Major n.Hi£C,UMA:4 ItJi., drllvored at t]>e sclioul of Uilitury 

Engineering. Cliutluiin, in which give an lidiiiinihlc prnh'vsionsl 

aceeunt of the CHrkkjMiigns of L«rd Tukc ogsiinst Die UarfitliOii, 3H<>4 (read 
' IHOfl prabubly itns dilljouitto procurr. The Hm^ir l/ Ihe L(/f and 
MiliWgi/rrvltttefViMtouiUlaJts hvUt»l.ilU(Mr IbVkiiNR (Jiloekwood, lt»08) 
ii inoro rcuduble and cioocMihlo. lliu luitiiontativo cHkiitcmponcryaoeotint 
la tlio Memoir ^ (he >fsr fn Jndiii eoHtfueifd ti/i i/t'iirwl Mrtl Lttkf 
3/t*Jor^teiffmi fiif A rt/iur yVellrtiej/, & o., hyiliij (kr VV' .Ti nnkN, r|iiarto, 1 a »iid<in, 
1A18. wltJ\ nku[iN and battk;*]klnns. T/te niithor xhiircHl hi luikc'a riinitMigna 
and kept a diary. Tlie work gives /nil mfllttirv debilts for eitelj tltastrc 
of tlie war. T)ie Wellaie^ by W. 7]. IIottok (]<ulers of Jndln, 

1SU7) la well written and bnacd on apocinl rvitearcli, Jluidiir Alt tnid 
Tii'i SutUm bv L. B. Sowhma U good (wirm Mrles, 3809). Tike rnvlMd 
edhlon of the Mj/Jtort Oovnen (Westminster. Coiurtabk. k vn]s., lHb7) Is 
utl excellent eompllutl<»n. ^llJ of aceurnte itifumiatlnn. the work of Mr. B. 
Liwifl UiCR. C. B. Mat.i.knom In Fiitai Fretieh ftirvuifii bi India (now 
ed., London, Allen, ]8B4j gives a detailed acroiknt ef the cxnodlclo)) to 
Egypt, and eartal n otl xr matte r« of i nterest, 11. Com mw, i a A PnrUtvhr 
ACfdU,M of the SuTopeua MilUnrjf AthMiiumt of SHn’hiMiMt, from JfM fo 
itbt (Dnwin, 1898), fulhla the prunilao of tlx title. It fa a sound work on 
an ample aoale. 
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Rcaetlon $ paaeo at any.ptleo peliey of I.ord Comwallla in bli Mcend 
administration and of Sir C^rgO JlarJow ,• 7.ord Minto'a alrong 
foc«i|rk and oautlooi Intornal pollryi 

Raaiena ier raeaU ol Wallaalay. The dislike Id England to 
Wellesley's policy was net confined to ofhclal eircica. Tike body 
of the Court of Proprletora or aliareholdm In the Raat India 
Company wae still more actively hostile. It Is necessary to Teiiicni> 
ber that in IBOS the Company continued to be a coniineroial 
ornoization, in almoat exclusive possession of the oveneaa trade 
wh India as well aa Chine, and expected to make a good percentage 
of proAt* Tlie aharcholdora thought more of tlio 'investment*, 
or provision of goods for export, than of empire. Aliliough the 
extension of Brltiah dominion was certain to pay in the end, the 
immediate results of annexation were increase of debt, an empty 
treasury, diversion of funds from the' investment *. and conse^ent 
risks to the dividend. Such oonsideratiooa induced a largo maj ority 
of the stookholdera to condemn Wellesley and olarnour for hia recall. 
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X/Ord Corawallis a wreck. Matoolm obscn’cs that 
* ao one efio be furjiriscd ilific t]ic eholeo of Lord Com wh ilia ns tlic suoccesor 
to Lord WeJIecIcy niec vvitli almost uuJvcrscJ approbotioo in England 
at Buck a idoiqouI; : and to tiioae aoduolnted elth that vcncrabie iiobie. 
mon'a c)iamct<^r» it will be a subject of &tiJl less siimrlK that liis accuniulutwl 
years aod Infirmities did not render him inscnabic to skcli o eall *. 

He was no longer tito man >*ho fifteen yoors earlUt bad spmog to 
arms ia order to defend distant Travanoorc. He luul come to 
regard almost tlie worst peace as better than tlic best war, an<l wna 
willing to lislon to the plensant words of admirers wlio liulicd liita 
as the saviour of India. In tmtJi, Itv was n wreck, uiiabJc to save 
anybody. He took over cliftrgu o»v July 30, went up ciumtry by 
river, and died at Chfirlpur on October C. He w>w uiBonsiblo for 
florne days before bin decease, and hod not been rcnlly fit for buRiiu'as 
from tko time hu Ian<lM. The state of iiis JicaltU forbids baraii 
j^gemenl nn tlio motives of his conduct, whicli in itself was botli 
^bhooourablc and mischievous. Sindin had allowed tJu* UcKident’s 
camp to be plundered, andliod even durrd to dultdn Mr. Jenkins 
the Itesident. The Govemor'guneral at first insisted on tlic release 
of his representative, but on recons id ciation deeiari'd tJiat the 
demand was 'a mere point of honour^ not to be pressed if it 
should he the only obstaolc to an arrangement with tlic Marithfi 

S rinoe. To such disgraceful pusifianimity had the victor of 
eringapaUm sunk in his old age. 

Ravaraal oi policy. *As long as he could hold a pen he busied 
himself reversing the whole oi his predecessor’s policy and re* 
nouncing so far as possible all his nlns, tor tbc sake of a peace tliat 
was no peace. He decided to a^ndon Gwfilior and Gobud to 
Siadia, to make the Jumna tlie British frontier, to desert Jaipur 
and the other Rijput states, and to give the MarStbft bajidits a free 
hand. He descended even to the baseness of anticipating with 
satisfacUon that 

‘ $inclia'a endeovoim to wrc^t those tenltoncs tto Rtjpvtina] from tlw 
hands ol the Rajahi of Uaciierry and BhurreCpore may be expected to 
lay the foundation of interirdnalJe contests, which will afford ample and 
permanent employment to Slcdia*; 

forgetting or refusing to see that the * employment * of the plunderer 
would be paid for 1^ the agonies of millions of licIplcsR peasants. 
Lake’s passionate remonstrances on the breach of faith, and tlic 
’ deep injury to the honour and r^utation of tlie Engliali nation 
wbicK such sentiments involved* could cot stay Uie drivelling 
infatuation of the Govemor^neral. 

Sir George Barlow. When Cornwallis passed away his place 
wan taken by the senior member of eounciX Geor» Barlow, 
who onee again proved that a capable departcQcntal oi£cial could 
make an exceedingly bad head of the Government. Sir George 
Barlow has been justly described as ‘ tlie meanest of tlie Governors* 

e ^eral His nartuwneas of view was made the more dangerObs 

y The extreme personal dislike which he inspired. He showed 
himself even more aealous than the deceased Marquess had be^ 
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in carrying out tlic bcbcsU of tlie ruling party at the India House 
so ffiT us Hindostan or XJjjpor India was concerned^ oiid he broke 
faitJt so opcuJy with Jaipur tliat the Dirccturs felt constrained to 
regard bis actiou as ‘dXtremely (xhostionabic Sir l^orgc went 
so far as to bind the Govcruincnt of BritbiJj India not to make 
any engagement with the l^jpQt States for their protection 

E inst NariVtlifi opprcbsion—a docuinunt duscribe<l by Lord 

itinfn as *tiic iac'^pbcablo tt'caty’. wiiieh tic<l the hands of 
Lord A^lnto tlrrougUout his term of ofUce, and Itfuupured Lord 
Hadtingh until 1810. Luke’s reitemted urguniuiits produced no 
c/Toet upon liurlow’s obstlmvtc mind. Ttu cuininandcr*in*eiiief 
coixsuctuently resigned ins political |)Owcra, and rc'tirod to Europe, 
ilo was created a Viscount and sJn^rtly ufterwurdn dietl, in 1808. 

Bolkar. Iteforo ieivving India J^rrd Uike had juiraavd JanWHiit 
Kuo lluikur by u series uT wun<lurfid fon:<'<l niarvlieii, tictlL tJiat 
ferocious dilef was driven to bay on tin lutitks of Utu Ei&s. Lake 
was tlicn in a p<»Hltion to iinp(»Be any terms lie clxksu ; but JB&rktW 
iQsistc<l on giving back to llolkar power and provinces, while 
aH&uring him of fuJi liberty to liarry and ravage tfic R^pUt states 
as nm<ji as he pleased. Even iiio It,^u_o£,B]jndt, who fiod helped 
Culoiiel Monson in liis extremity, was abandoned to,tiic cruelty 
of the Maratliil hordes. It is a sad Md shameful story, still worse 
when read in detail than when presented in abi»truct. 

The Nizam. Sir <k*oi^c Barlow, when not friglitcncd by bis 
terror of a MarathL war, wus ready to odniit * tiic utter impractica¬ 
bility of applying ’ extreme principles of non-interferenee to tiie 
case of the Nlsazn. When the GovemoP'geacml discovered that 
that incouipclcttt prince had been led into a consjnracy to dismibS 
Mir Alom, lus able minister, and to subvert tlie alliance with the 
British Government, Barlow decided that ac<iinc«ccncc in those 
proceedings was impossible, becuuie ’ by such an event the very 
foundatiuns of our power and ascendan^ in tJio political scale 
in India would be suuvcrtcd \ and so on. CunsequoixUy ho applied 
the ncccssatyj>rc6sure and6toppc<i tho intri|pic. 

TraaCy of ^assota. lie was equally Qrm m resisting suggeotioos ' 
from England to modify the treaty of Bassein, and in adopting 
that attitude was consistent, because he liad recorded his deliberate 
approval of the compact when it was made. He held tlmt the 
conDOxions with the P^shwft must be either rruviatained they 
stood or abandoned altogether. The latter course was rejected 
03 being UkcJy to result iu 

‘t])e subvenien of tho British power—in the prosccnition ol which the 
Mahrattos would |>osscss tho meaji* aln^ost uncontrolled ol efRcient co- 
operatilOQ with a Freneh (orcc 

The war with Napoleon had still to go on for nine years, and Uie 
worst phases of it had not yet appeared. 

VFiiutticial surplus. Sir George Barlow’s cringing before Sindia 
and Holkar bad the great merit in the eyes of the shareholders 
in the Company that during his brief period of rule he was able 
to convert the ^uancial deficit into a surplus, and to leave a full 
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trcftBiiiy to the credit of his unbocoured name. According to 
K. K. ' the provision of the investment of goods for sale 

In England vas. in fact, the mainspring of^ic G. Barfow'a policy.' 

. Veuoro mutiny. The only otlicr event during Barlow’s term 
of oJlIce which requires notice is the sepoy mutiny at Vellore in the 
Camntic, wantonly produced by stupid orders of Sir John Cra<iock, 
the local commander-in*cbief, issued witJi the sanction and ^)proval 
^ Lord William ICavendisli-jBentinclc, the governor.* The new 
regulations requlr^ the men to wear a novel puttum of turban, 
to train their beards In a ^rticular way. and to abstain from pictting 
sectarian marks on tltctr fordwads. Ariybo<ly with a grain of 
sense could have foreseen that sucli folly would prcMlucc trouble. 
An outcry arose that the sepoys were all to be forcibly iimdc 
Gtristians. Popular opinion in India, accuRtuiucd to violent 
‘ conversions * to Isl&m under Muh^unniudan government, is 
wont to regard Christianity mtlicr ns un impure mode of life, 
associated witii tlic wcairing of hnlK> tlio eating of beef and jHirk, 
the drinking uf spirits, and tlie neglect of pccsonui purity, titan us 
a system ol lofty tlicological doctrine. A man is a * Kristdn ’ 
who practises tlie objectionable habits tlius indicated. The danger 
of the local situation was seriously inflamed by the presence at 
Vellore of Tippoo's family and some thousands or their dependants. 
At that place the sepoys suddenly broke out on July 10, 1600. 
seized the fort, and massacred two European companies, 118 strong, 
including ^ofheen. Troops from Aicot took swift vengeance, and 
a series of courts^martiol followed. Tbe whole business became 
the subject oT acute controversy, some people thinking that the 
mutineers had been treated too harshly, while others clamoured 
for more executions. The eompUcity of Tippoo’s sons was suspected 
rather than proved, but It is certain that the mutineers were in 
communication with the palace.* As a precaution the relatives 
of tlie late Sultan were removed to Calcutta. The cliildisli regula¬ 
tions about tlie sepoys’ dress and sectarian marks were mure tiian 
enough to account for the tragedy, without seeking for any further 
explanation. The final orders were cessed by Lord Minto, the new 
Govemor'general, wiio iialted at Madias on hJs way to Calcutta, 
and treated the cabes in a spirit of sane moderation. After the 
expiry of some months the fears and distrust excited by the out¬ 
break gradually died away. The Directors justly recalled both 
Lord William Bentiuck and Sir John Cradock. 

Lord Minto. When Che oews'of the death of Lord ComwaUia 

' l^rorntori. who had all tlie India Office records at hand, expressly 
states tliat ‘tlie governor not only approved, but ordered the new turban 
to be adopted by a corps of Isncibles under his own eapecial command'. 
Wilson agrees that both the governor and the commaruJefia-ihief were 
blameobie. ' T^oibks,' an oliaolete term to denote troops raUed ooly 
for home defence. 

* Wilson observes that ‘even mth regard to the sons of Tlppoo thern- 
selvea, no proof could be elicited that they had beea concerned in the 
conspiracy *. 
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reached London, Lord Uinto, then President of the Board of 
Control, agreed with the Directors In sti(>pottin£ tlte conflrmAtion 
of Sir George Barlow os Qovemor*genetal. Tho change of ministry 
consequent on Pitt’s death upset those artangemeats, and the new 
ministers suggested the Eurf of Lauderdale as a cai^idate. Tlie 
Directors strongly objected to Ids nomination. Ijotd Grenville, 
the Prime MiniAcr, a warm admirer of Lord Wellesley, was equally 
Opposed to the cunhrn^ation of Sir George Barlow. After mucH 
lieatcd discussioo all parties concurred in the nomination of Lord 
Minto> who acceptoil oUlev with sincere rcluctnnec.^ 

The Governor-guncral elect lia<l enjoyed considerable parlla- 
mentary and ollioial experience. Uis warm pcraonnl friend slop 
for Burke ftful oolourud lii* early viewK on Xiulian suUjcctA, no fliat, 
before his elevation to the ncuruge, he had b<'eu a*i Sir Gilbert 
HUiot ouu of the iTianagcra or tlic prusccullon of Warren IlaslingB, 
and bad also been entrusted with the conduct of tlic projected 
ioipcnchinont <if Sir l^ljab Impey, which never maturea. Those 
events bclongc<l to a distant ]>ast. Time had so far ripened Lord 
Mlnto’s chanteter and judgment tliat the Prime Minister, not- 
wiUiataading his own nttaefunent to Lord Wellesley’s policy, could 
cordially approve tJie prt»poso<l appointment. Tike Directors, 
on tlie otlier hand, expectecl tl>o new Govcmor-j^ncral to follow 
Che guidance of Cornwallis and Barlow rather than tliatof Wellesley. 
Being a cautious, canny, and yet genial Scotsman, he steered 
a iDtadle course with a degree of success wiiicli lias not always been 
sufficiently appreciated. 

Malcolm oDserves witli his accustomed good sense that 
* tlte adiDlnbtratioc ol Lord Mintc dlQ^rs esifeotlaUy from tliui of every 
Govemar.general wlio preceJed him. It was Impossible for u man possnseu 
of Buoli clear iiicebccc, and so well aequalntcd with the whole science of 
governmeot, to be Ions in Iiulla without being latisflcd that the system 
of neutral policy which had been adopted cotild not be persevered lo without 
the bazaru of great and increaiieg danger to the state. lUs calm mind 
MW. at the Same time, tike advantage of recoocUlng the authorities lo 
BujrCsjvj to the measurers] which lie contemplated. 

Umoc. lie ever prefecroa delay, where he thought that it was uaaccom* 
panied witli danger, aod referred to the administration at home, whom be 
urg^. by ovtrry argument he could use, to sanction tlie course lie dc(«wd 
best lui^ to the public interests. But the desire to conciliate, aod carry 
hlssuporion along with him, did not result from any dread of responsibility: 
tor w)wrever the exigency of the caa required a departure from tills 

B wral role, lie was prompt and decided. . . . Tlie government of Lord 
nto had no result mere important, than tho Imprceion it eoeveyed to 
the autboritiea at homo, of the utter impraetlcabili^ of perseverance io 
that neutral policy they had desired to pursue, ft was a progressive 
return to a course of action more suited to the extant, the character, sad 
the eoodition of the British power ; but wlion compelled to depart from the 
lias prescribed, the rscasures adoi:^d by this nobicraan were so moderate, 

• ’I accepted ... a sftuatioa which, so fur from aeshing, I tliought 
a week before no human persuasion could have led me to undertaSe ’ 
(Lard UMo in India, p. A). 
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and tlie fcntliDcnts ho raporded to ]u£t, tiint it vaa iiii[>os(ljic to rcftiae 
assent to their expediency and wisdom. A gmd ml change vua tlnis cnOcCcd 
in the minds of liis superion In Eiif;laud> and this cbnngo tended iti no Hligi)t 
degree to foeilitoio tite attainment o! the advantages wlifcii Lave accrued 
from the more active and brWlantadminlitmtlon ol iiis siicccssor.. . .Tlie 
marked leotiiie io thlj nobleman's chnracter wna modemtioik: but tiiat 
was combined with drmoetfS and ciifiacity.' 

I ooQCur hoarClIy vith the vordict ot Tliornton tlmt Lord Miato ‘well 
daaervos to be held irircmcnibraiicc asoiieof tlic eminent eCatcsnien 
of India’. 

DaaDproeiated merit. The opprcciation of Lord Minto’s 
person^ cliarocter and policy iiaa been |>hvccd fit the bctfinuiug 
rather than at the end of tlie narrotivo of Ills fulminlstmticn fur 
special reasons. One of those rcaaoits is tiiat the scale of Utis 
book docs not permit the inHcrMon ot an adequate account of hb» 
achievement, espcclallv of his admirably ))iAnocd and executed 
expeditions overseas. The story of the ounqiicat of Java, ouu uf 
the moat splendid feats of Britiali nrms, c<m]>lcd wiUi tJmt of titu 
reduction of die Prcucli islands, wouhl sulHco to lill a considerable 
volume. Tlie restoration of Java to the Butch at Uic genera) 
peace of 1815 has almost blotted Out the memory of tlie conqiccst. 
A concisd'bumniary ot Lord Mlnto’a proeeedings m connexion with 
the expeditions sBove mentioned cannot give the reader a Just 
idea of the resolution, skill, and moderation with which the opera* 
tlons were conducted. Many circumstaDces contributed to dim 
X^rd Hinte's ^tne.‘ Thnsiz yea^ of his administration coincided 
with the most critical period* of the Napoleonic war, during which 
public attentPoo vr&E boheentrated either on WelTington's glorious 
struggle in Spain and Portugal or on Napoleon's RuASian adventure. 
Even the most brilliant successes in the eastern seas could nob 
compete in interest with the evente of tJie European <lrama. Thu 
distinction of Lord Minto’s most masterly performance ii; the held 
of Indian polities—his dcAance of Ranjct oingli, couplc<l with the 
extension of the Britlsli fmntier to the Sutlaj—was cbsciircd l>y 
the complete success of the policy enforced and by the Mah&rftju'B 
loyal observance of his engacements until his death thirty years 
later. Undue depreciation ox l<ord Minto's eminent merits some- 
times seems to have been due to the belief that within the limits 
of India he merely carried on the policy of Sij George Barlow- 
The extracts from Matcolra quoted above should dispel that 
iUusion, He could not have done much more than lie did without 
antagoniong the authorities at home, and causing a Mardtha 
war> which ne could not prosecute at the same time as the expedi¬ 
tions abroad. Tbe moderate man always locurs the risk of censure 
from violent partisans. Lord Minto olso had the misfortune to 
provoke the hostility of the powerful missionary societies and their 
numerous supporters, who roundly denounced the Governor-General 
as the enemy of Christianity because he had dared to restrain the 
exuberance of indiscreet theologians. 

' * Lord Minto's admlaiscratlon Las never beeo cofllclently appreciated ’ 
(Marshman, (1878), p. 300), 
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Lord Minto, who was tlion years of age, took his aeat 

fn Calcutta on July &I, IdQT, i»ir George Barlow quietly rcbumcd 
his place in counuh wliicli he continued to retain for several months 
untu lie was appointed governor of Madras, whoru. as will appear 
presently! he again fitilcd a^ a ruler ef men. 

Forsige poUor* ' Tiie most briiliAut c]i(virC»r in Lord Minto's IndlAU 
envcmmcMt is iliut ol Ms forviirii itollcy... . livery IrcKh cidn of Ftauec In 
Europe UBS followed by a ourrc»p(»nains low i)i Asia. It wus the tfloxy 
of Lord Minto's ikdmlnistrHlion when'A^ ut its '•onuncnceinent I read 
of a I^roneli Invasion of Inilia huiujtccl the Imagliuitlon of statesmen, at 
its close Fnuicc inid lost oil her 
oCquj«iti(*ti8 OistM'tinl of the 
Ca|ic. The ikies uf liourb(»n 
Diul of Vniiice, tlK* MoIikvmn, 
nnd Jitvft, Imd Ikhu luldcd In 
tlie cdIotiIuI p(M'4('«(»i<»tisof(ireot 
BriUln. the of Prance were 

saept from the Znclfon sciu(,&nd 
J'lnglund H'ki5 without h riviil id 
the llostcm licmispliere.' 

TJio GovcTTior*gcnerBl him¬ 
self, when writing from Java 
in 1811, informed the Seero- 
tory of State for War tliat 
* the Britisli nation has ncU 
ther an enemy nor a rival 
left from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Ilbrn’. Those 
results were attained 1^ 
well devised naval and milt- 
ta^ operations. 

£iiploinacy. LordMinto 
also took muph pains, but 
with less success, to curb by 
diplomacy the world*wi(fe 
intrigues of Napoleon. It is 
unlikely tjiat the autocrat 
of the French ever serlonsly 
contemplated an actual Invasion of India,nor does such on operation 
appear to liave been feabible. But he certainly did bis beat to 
stir up all the Asiatic nations within his reacii agaia&t England/ 
He sent a mission to Ffizsja in 18Q8, which was countered by one 
dispatched fromTndTa by tiie CovcrnoT-gcuera] as well as by a royal 
emba^ from England, An unseemly conflict arose between the 
rival l^iUsh missions, and Lord Mlnto, so far as I can Judge 
the merits of a tangled story, failed to display his usual discretion. 
It is not worth while to examine in detail forgotten quarrels. The 
soyal ambassador obtained a treaty which the Governor-general 
was obliged to accept with a bad grace. MaicoJm. who paid two 
visits to Persia under Lprd Mipta 'a direction, effected nothing 
escepttbe collection of raaieH£ISiorhis excellent Hiaiory of Peraui. 
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EIphinstoTie's embassy to Kfi.bul In the same year never got 
f^rtlier than Peshawar. Sh&h Shuj% to wiiooi tKe mission wag 
accredited, soon afterwards was expelled from his kingdom, 
so that no direct politioal results were obtained. Tlie envoy 
devoted much of his time to investigation through agents and by 
all means at his command of the comutioos existing in Afghanistan, 
then a completely unknown country. He embraied tJie results 
of his researches in a book of great value, entitled A7\-Account 
q/J/U! S-ingdom of Cmthul, c6e., which was published in 1815, and 
s^ counts as an authority. 

Raujit Sineh. Diplomacy, supported by tlic tlireatcned advance 
of an army, enectually stayed the trlumpltant pr<»gross uf MahurSJu 
Hanjit Siagh, the able Sikh leader, whose ambition inenacc<l the 
security ot tlie British provinces of Uptw; India. Hanjit Slngli. 
wlio was only twelve years old when his fatltcr died, was suspected 
of having mrirdcrcd his mother, who certainly tllsappcrm'd an<l wjia 
rwt heonl of again. At the ago of nineteen ho a<:<|tiir<'<l poKHCKsi<m 
of Lahore with tlie title of Rftjh from S»Ii2li Zoniun <kr «Canum SJifih, 
the Afghan ruler, in lp9 . Three years later, in 1802, he nuulc 
himself master of Ammsar, the Silch holy city, aniT iKus became 
a formidable chieftain. Continuing to extend his power in the 
PanjU proper, he desired to annex the Sikh territories south of 
the Sutlaj, which had been ' a sort of no'man’s land ' between the 
Mar&thla and the Sikhs, aod had been reduced to a waste. Much 
of the ceuotry was inhabited only by wild beasts. In 1800 Rani it 
Singh, at the invitation of his unele, a notable of Jbid, crossed tlie 
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Two years later the Cis*SutIaj chiefs repented of liaving called 
in a person so powerful as the Maharaja to take a side m their 
quarrels, and appealed to the Govemor'generaJ for protection. 

Lord Minto dispatched os his envoy to the Sikii court Chnrica 
Metcalfe, then only twenty-four years of age. After mueli negotia¬ 
tion a treaty was signed at Amrjtsar on April 25. establishing 
'perpetual amity* between the contracting parties. 

The brief operative clauses were these • 

‘ The British government wilt havR no concern with the territories and 
su^ots of the Kuja to the northward of the river SutieJ. 

The llaja will novcr maintain in the territory which he occurdCS on the 
left bank of the river Sutkj mors troops than ore oecessnry for the internal 
duties of that tsrritorv, nor commit or suffer any sacroachments ou tlie 
posacariona or rights ot the Chiefs In its vicdnlty.* 

Thus the British frontier was advanced from the Jumna to the 
Sutlaj by a Govemor-geoeral who was supposed to refrain from all 
extensions of territo^. Ludihna became tne fmntier cantonment. 

ConG^al bdia. fiarly in, his administration Lord Uinto had 
been obliged to secure peace in Bunddlkhond to the south of the 
Jumna by the capture local chiefs of the fortresses of Ajai^arh 
and EChl^ar. He also made a military demonstration to warn 
off Anilr fCbSn, the Pathhn leader of banditti, from invading 
Nagpur, but drew book wlien confronted with the prospect of 
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a Marftthfi var. The MaratJias, with tlieir Patbon an<l Pinddri 
associates, contiQued to oppress Central India and R&jputuna, 
which were in a state ' truly deplorable ’A 
* people do not scruple to nuort', as the Keudent at Delhi repotted, 
'tltsi they havo a n^t to tliC protection ot the British ^vetDiZMiit. 
They siiy that. . . the British gpvcmmunt now oocu))iea the place of tlie 
great protceting power, and is uie notiiial guBidleo of the peaceable end 
weak ; but, owing to its refuenl to use its influence for tlieir protection, 
the pttcofui and weak states are continually exposed to oppressions end 
cruelties i>t robbers and plundeiera, the moat licentious and abandoned 
of mankind.’ 

Lord Mintn never felt lumsclf at liberty to interfere efiectually 
to stop tboae horrors, lie could not have done so without eoininit- 
ting hlitihclf to a goocrul Murutliu war, aud the stren^i uf India 
was absorbed by the ex|>cditiuns overseas. Jaawimt Kfio llolkar. 
became inaanc from tlui eflocts of intemi>crHrvce ond died in 1611. | 
The Britisli government had little intercourse witli Indore for ’ 
several years. 

Travaacore rebellion. The strangc^A event during Lord 
hLnto’s term of cilice was the mad rebeiliou In Travaucorc ui^nized 
by the Dlwfin or nunistcr, Vein Tojin i. Tlie country had been 
shockingly rnUgoverned, and cohafant disputes ha<l existed between 
the minister and the Resident concemiog the administration and 
the arrears of payment for tlie bub^i diary force; In December 1608 
the minister, who felt much aggrieved at certain nieafurck tiikeit 
by the Resident, made a furious attack on the house of tliat oiliccr. 
who barely escaped with his life. Vclu Tampi then issued a violent 

E toclomation calling on the inhabitants to defend caste and the 
(indu rclicion. which elicited an eager xesponse from the Nayars. 

‘ The whole country rose Uko one man. Their religious suaeepti* 
biUtica were touched, wlilch in a conservative country like Tcavan' 
core is like smoking in a powder niagatitie.’ An oincer and about 
thirty European soldiers of H.U. IStli Regiment were foully 
murdered, an incident wliich induced Thornton to echo an opinion 
that ‘ in turpitude and moral degridalfon'' the people of the 
state ' transcend every nation upon the face of tlie earth That 
Severe judgement is not justified by the later history of the state, 
which Is now, and has been for many years, exceptionally well 
administered^* The rebdlion, of course, never had any chance 
of success and was soon suppressed. The mhiisteT committed 
suicide and his brother was deservedly banged for his active share 
in the murder of the soldiers. 

Mwtjny of An event much rnote dangerous 

was the mutiny of the officers of the Madras army, occasioned 
immediately by the stoppage of oenain perquisites on tent contracts 
enforced by Sir George Barlow In compliance with peremptory 
orders of the Directors. The 111 feeling was embittered by the 
> Foi details see Tod. 

* The country and people of Ttavoncore are the most Interesting in all 
ludia on many aeeouals. 
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injudicious aetiou of tJie governor »od uthcr autlioriticH. In 
tlie cuospircLcy, which had oxtendod to many HtutioiiK, uollupsciL, 
and most of tjie otllcen returned to their duty. ' Lord Mintu, 
on learning the nature and of^tent of the disafTcctioii, Lad proceeded 
without delay to Madras; but tho>cHAis iiad puKsed I)ofore ho 
arrived-’ The punishments Inflleted were few. Sir Samuel Auch* 
muty or Ahmuty, a competent offlerPi was appointed tlic local 
6omffiBfl9«r*in-chicf. The affair destroyed Sir George Barlow’s 
chances of again becoming Governor*gencral. ' 



Bn&ihulsndi undcrlzned duts 


Tlie French iilaada. The resolve of the British ministry to 
attempt the capture of the French islands in the Indian Ocean was 
prompted not only by the desire to inftict a heavy blow on Ui c hostile 
power of Prance but by the necessity of stopping the devastations 
of the privateers which issued front the island harbours. Tltc 
losses caused by privateering during Lord Wellesley's time were 
estimated at from two to three millions sterling ; and in 1S09, 
six ’ lodjamen or large vessels belonging to the Company, were 
captured. Lord Minto co-operated actively with the home author!' 
ties in planning and executing the dificult operations necessary, 
which proved thorouglUy successful, in spite of some intermediate 
mishaps. 

The island of Rodriguez was taken in 1809; Bourbon, or 
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R^ruon, and Maurithia, or th« Isle of France, after considerable 
fighting, capitulated in 1810. At the general peace Bourbon 
was re&tcrcd to Franco j MaiintJus being retained as a Crown 
eolon)’, with llodri^uca and certain minor dependencies. The 
* orinci;^ indusCi^ is Kusar-plantlng. which has* been developed 
Ly the aid of Indian coolies. The Indiana resident number about 
a quarter of a million. The population is dense, the institutions 
and language being mainly l^ncit. The island have suffered 
miicli fruin vpidcmlcs and liurricuncs. A fnn&ll garrison occujiics 
MauritiuK.' 

' Java expeditioR. Tlic attack on the Dutelr ncttlefneuts in the 
Spico IslandK or MoluccaK, and In Java, then under l^nclik control, 
was a fonni«lal>le b\u<uicss. wliicli ri>quirrd careAU organinatlon. 
f aiul licarty co*opor&ti<ju between the forces of the Crown an<] tliosv 
<if the Company. Tlic Spice iHlaiids, including Amboyoa, notorious 
for tile maKsacfg uf ldfi£, were occupied quickly in 1810, altbougli 
not without some iivcly fighting, batavia, the capital of Dutch 
.lava, hud been strongly fortiiled under FrencJi ilirection, because 
Nap<de(>n nttiwlicd higii hniKirtancc \o iu retention. Fort Comelis, 
six miles frmn tlic town, wa^ believed to be itnjiregnabie. But it 
Jiad to yield. Tlie storm may bo described in the words of Lord 
Minto, who was present. 

' August S8 [1811]. Tlie enemy's impregnable works were stormed at 
daybreak on August 80. a new <Giy in our military calendar. Tbe place 
%vas most forinidabte In strengtii. and It really seems mlneuJous that 
luocCol men could live in siKh a fire of round, grape, siwils, and musketry 
long enough to pass deep trenches dolonded by pointed palissades inclining 
from the Inner edge of the ditch omwarda, lorcc their way into redoubt 
after redoubt, till they were in poascsijion of all the numerous works, 
which evtend at least n mile, .. . Ti>c ski>gliter wcu dreadlu], both diinog 
tlic attack and In the immlt.. . . We have upwards of 8,<M>0 prleonen, 
including all tiie Europeans left alive. ... Tliere never was such a rout.' 

The storming troops were led by General (Colonel) Gillespie ; 
the supremo direction was in the hands of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 

. comoiander-in'clilof of the Madras army. 

Lord Minto Is eocnetlmes alleged to have accompanied the evpedi- 
- tion ‘ as a volunlecr ’. Tlint is incorrset; he went as Govenvor- 
gcncral in order that being on the spot he might be able to settle 
at once and with authority 'many Important points regarding 
our Aiture relations with me Dutch and with the native states 
in Java and also secure harmonious working whh the admirals. 
With the help of Mr. (Sir Stamford} Raffles admirable arrangements 
were made, and if the colony had been retained It would now be 
a possession of the highest value. But at the general peace the 
island was restored to the Dutch, who still retain it. The abuses 
which disfigured the administration let Lord Mlnto's time have 
been mostly remedied. 

^ > The names of the islands have been rbanged repeatedly. In some of 

tbe cider documenb* they ore called coJleottvely tbe Masoarene islands. 
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Cb&rUr Ittgislation, ldl3. The Icj'lelation of 1618 for the 
renewal of t))e Company's charter was preceded by tlie ckhnuative 
inquiries of a Select Committee of tlie House of Commons, culmlna* 
ting in the Fijth Hcitorf. sufQciently noticed in an earlier chapter- 
^ The debates in PHrijament were prolonged and interesting. 
Napoleon having closed the continental ports, BritisJi merchants 
Inaisted on the 0 ]>cning of the Indian trade. The concession was 
granted, subject to certain limitations. The Company still retained 
an interest in Indian commerce, bnt only as one com)>ctitnr among 
many, and mode little <ir no proHt. although the captains of tl\e 
raognillcent ‘IndiaTocn* acquired ample fortimcs. For tlio 

K rposex of govcrniuent the Cojnpniiy continued until 1858 to 
merely o ‘ fifth wlioci in Uie cofleh ' of the ndminlstrativu 
/ machinery. Purliumcnt, being unwilling to rni«o the thorny 

E cation of patmnugc of liicihtn u))]>omtiuentN, (kclined to adopt 
rd Orenvillv'a xuggcfitions tliat the Crown ediould awiimc the 
direct rulminlKtrution an<l tliat the Civil Service should be recruited 
by a limite'l comjKrtitlon between nominees of the public schools. 
Tlic Com|fAnv preserved /or twenty years longer Its exclusive 
^ rights in tJui China trarlc, of whiclt tea was tlie principal item. 

The qucAtidn of the acliniAsicm of missionaries was liotly debated. 
Their a<imjsxion under llecnec was allowed. Provision was made 
' for the spiritual needs of Uic Ifuropean population by the appoint* 
mencofa bishop of Calcutta and three archdeacons paid from Indian 
revenues. A grant fox public c<lucatlcn was made for the first 
j time, a lakli or rupees, then worth more than £ 10 , 000 , being 
I ‘ set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literuture and 
tlje eneouragemout of the IcBrnsd natives of India, and for the introduotloa 
aod promotion ot a knowlcdpi of the selenees among tbe inbabltants of 
the Bntish territories in 

Improved oriiaDgcinents fur the training of the civil and military 
servants of tbo l^ompany were sanctlonod. Subject to the above 
provisions and many otJicra, the charter was renewed for twenty 
year*, 


atRONOLOCY 

Lord Cornwallis Governor .general for second time (July 81 ^cl. 5) ISOB 


Sir G. Barlow Govcmor'Sencntl . 1805 

VeDoie mubny ...... 1800 

Lord Minto Governor-general ... ... 3809’ 

Missions to Penra and Ktbul. 3 808 

Travaneore rebellion. 1808-9 

Treaty of Amritsar with Banjtt Singh ; mutiny of bladras ofllcers 1809 

Capture of French islands.1800*10 

Conquen of the Moluccas.IBIQ 

. Conquest of Java . . .1813 

^ Findarl raid on Miraipur ; FiSOiBfp^H .1812 

Renewal of charter of S. 1. Co. i retirement of Lord Minto . 1618 
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Malcoui's PolUlocl Iliftory, Tiioilnto;*, and II, II. ^Tilson's «n* 
kininitiori o! Mill at© whil lor the whole period. VoL 111 of 
CofTfspr^rttience, ed, Ross, gives ©otoe documents. 

Tin juvUng authorities for Lord Mfnto ai© his Lf/e tind Leliera, 1731- 
1806, 8 vrtls., 1874; wid Lord Minie in India, 1880, both wcH ctiftcd by 
ills grcbnibniecc the Coukteas op Miitto. HanjU f>i'igh, by I.iu^kc Cnti'Piv 
(1888, in 'Ruler© of India’>, Is excellent. Tho wparate work uii the Jbva 
expedition la the Memoir of (ha Co^iqttest of Java ()y MA}(kr \V. Tiiokn. 
4to, Lon^n, 1815, with man, plAns, and pules, A full uccmint of the 
locnl cel^llion will be found In Aiya, rruvaocore .Vfofe JU/munf, Trivnii- 

drum, 1000. vol, i. 

Por tho charter teffislatlnn ice laBRrr, The Ooarrnmtnl of India, and 

K * p. X of vol. vll of II, H. Wilson (continuation uf Mill—pol. i oIWIkon'jt 
dory ofSritiali India, <d. 1808 ). 


CHAPTER 5 

\ The Marqncss of Hastlogs i .N'^nlca. PinclArf, and MaritiiA wore ; 
eeUblUhcaenl of HHlTsL aupreuiftcy in 1818 . 

Tlx© Marquee© of Haetl&sB. Francis Rawdon*Ha9Cinf's, 
Baron Rawdon in t)\e peerage of Great Britain, and Bari of Moira 
tn the peerage of Ireland, represented two of the niewt ancient 
noble families ia Er^l&nd. thdse of Rawdon and Hostincs. The 
Rawdons settled in Ireland In tho seventeenth ccntiirr ond beeamo 
Earls of Moira. Francis Lord Moira in early life had spent nearly 
eight years in Amoriea as aa officer during the War of Independence, 
and afUrwords had seen some military service In Europe, but for 
the greater part of his life had attained little distinction. He was 
notorious for profuse, generous extravagance, resulting in dissipa¬ 
tion of a noble fortune, and was on terms of the closest ami most 
expensive intimacy -witJt the Prince Regent, afterwards King 
(^orgo IV, whofl© friendship was not an honour. Lord Moira 
having rendered, the prince certain special political servicos in 
1612 , was nominated by l\lm In 1818 a© sncecssor to l.onl Minto, 
and was accepted by tbe Directors. He was tlicn nearly fifty-nine 

E ars of a^ and apparently much too oM for a term of arduous 
dian exile. His record gave no indication that he would prove 
himself worthy to be TaR&d with the greatest of the GoverQOi^ 

E eneral, and that, notwithstanding his advanced age,>he would 
e strong enough to bear the heavy burden of civil government 
combined with supreme military command for nine and a quarter 
years. The Icn^ of his administration was surpassed only by 
that of Warren Hastings. Ho never went to the nills, and never 
failed to be at his desk at four o’doek in the morning. Early in 
1817. as a reward for his conduct of the Nepalese war, he was 
created Marquess of Hastings^ in the peerage of Great Britain, 



' XEPALESE AGGRESSIONS C2l 

$ 

Zt will he con VO) lent W designate Idm from the beginning hy that 
title. 

Seven quarrels pending. The seeds of the wars wiiich were 
the main business oi' the tjurly years of the administration of Lord 
Homings had been sown by tile enforcement of tlie timid non- 
^ Intervention policy, invwri lied by tlic home authorities, carried 
out whole-iicartedly by l*ord Cornwallis and Sir George BarJow, 
j and only sUglitJy nio<l lilt'd by Lord Minto. During the govem- 
I lucnt of that noblcmtm tJic sueds JumI began to gcrniiuate, so that 
his Nucevhsor. on aKNuniiiig 
ofOco. found ‘ seven cliffervnt 
<nnirrvjA likrly to iloinand tlic 
cli’t'ision of arms’ awaiting 
^ hjK<*rtU'r». 

* ' Nepalese ag:gTaseion8. 
l The nioHt urgent i»l* Uic Keved 
I qiiarrolK wo*, lluit witii tlio 
Jiillmc'U called ftQrklias, who 
luid overthrown the ancient 
dvnkixtK'x of tlic Ne(>fll Valley 
iril70S. and had xulxsi'qucntly 
created a large state|iosKes.Hi ng 
considerable military force, 
which extcTulcd over tiio 
whole hill rcgit>n of the low<'r 
KimalayaR from tlic Sutlaj 
on the webt to tl)c frontier 
of Bliutan on the east. The 
cession of the Gorakltpur ter¬ 
ritory bvtlicNawfib'Vlwer of 
Oudit in 1801 hod brought 
the Hritish districts into con* 
met witii tlie GOrkha posses* 
siooN in tlic Tar&i or strip of MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 
lowland lying under Uie hills. 

' The GQrkhas displayed an ^gresaive, hostile spirit and constantly 
mode inroads acrDi>s the il]*de6ned frontier, 1*0rd Minto was 
* obliged to t^e notice of daring invasions in the BQtwal region 
h to ^ nurtli of what is now the Bastl District and in another 
rei^on caUc<l SJieorai farther to the east. The tracts wrongfully 
seized by tlie Nepaleac were rcoecupied by Company's troops! 
without open opposition. A fresh aggressioD in May IBl*, when] 
^c Kepalcse wi^out provocation attacked three police stations^ 
in BO^al. killing ei^leen policemen, brought on war. 

with NepAl, 1814-1$^ Lord Hantlngs, who from the 
beginolng was his own commander-in-chief, at once proved his 
strategical genius. He devised an admirable pJan or campaign 
L designed to attack the enemy at four distinct points on a frontier 
^ of about six hundred miles, and supplemented his milita^ disposi¬ 
tions by negotiations with various hill chiefs. If the Governor- 


s 
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general's ioatriictioiu liod been obeyed prompt eiicceee certainly 
would liave attended tbe army, w)ueb was amply sufllolent in 
numbers and equipment. But, anfortunau-ly, four out of five 

S merals employed displayed extraordinary incompeConce in 
ifferent foshJoris, ao that the early operations faile<i, and all 
India was excited by news of defeats suffered by tlie CoraiiaDy’e 
forces. General Gillee|)ie. who Ivad won a hign rrautation oy the 


A NEPALESE STOCKADE. 


sacrificed many men by maki^ a rash Cental attack on a strong 
wooden stoeki^e, in direct violation of the commander'in'Chiefs 
orders. GiUespie, unaecustomed to mouctaiQ warfere, followed 
the tactics customary in the Indian plains, and paid the penalty. 
During the progress of the operaaons the Company's troops 
gained experience of the novel conditions, and learned how to 
make stoelc^es for their own protection. Three other comman* 
ders wasted their efforts from sheer imbecility. The failures 
were partly compensated for by successes in Kumaoo and on the 
upper Sutiaj. bolonels Nfcholls and Gardner occupied Almora 
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in Kumnon» thus driving a vrcflgc into tha GOrkha territory, and 
Genera) (Sir David) Oehtcriony, who )jad defended Deilii «\gainKt 
Holkar. operated from Lfidinna with s\ich skiil tliat in May 1819 
he eom polled the brave Gurkha leader, Amar Singli, to surrender 
tile fort uf Maldon. 

^ Trsa^ of S&gauli. A treaty was then sigood, but at the last 
moment tlic government of Nepal refused ratiltcatlon, andi)OStiUtiee 
were resumed. Sir David OcJiterkmy, advancing in February 
iSld in strong ftarcc and with rcaaonablo )>reeuntions, was soon 
in a position to tiinjaten the capltni, so that the eneniy consented 
to ratify tlic treaty in Its origiual form. That document, the trc»aty 
of Sogouli (Scjp*wU>c), slimed ju Martli 1810, provided for the 
cession l>y Cue i^<'[)uics(: of Garltwal and Kmnuun to titc west of the 
y Kill! rivet, the »iitrcn<ler of most t»f tlic Tumi.' wjllnirawal from 
^ SkkkiTn. and Oic licecpUinco of a IJritiKh Uesitlent ut KatJtni&udu, 
f tlie capita. Tlie cIiuiao reriulring t7kc adnirwion of a Ilcsident 
I war Thebe'dis las tefiii to tlie enemy tJtan llie Ic^es of territory. 

Advanta^B gaiaad. The iertns, alUmugli by no means 
h^reli to tiic Ne|>aleNo, ecciired ektrcinciy iniiK>rtaDt advaotagee 
to the Britisii K«ivurnniunt and the people of Zndia. IThc Kuiuaun 
(Kumtton) province, now organised ae tlic Kuma\m Division, 
comprising tlie NalnT Till, Alnu^ra, and GarliwSI Districts, has 
proved to be an acmiisition of the higiiest value. Tim temperate 
climate, being 8uitAr>it; to Qurnpenn constitutions, has favoured 
fhS ^rowtlt of large ' hilUstationswlierc a ooDstderable population 
of pure Eoropcaos persons of mixed dencent can settle iwr* 
mancntly and rcac families. Nainx Tftl. tlxc sunuuct capital of tlic 
government of the Umeed Pro^nccs, and Almora> arc Dm? principHl 
of such settlements in Tlic prosperity of tlic country 

baa increased enorntoiisly since the annexation, which was warmly 
woleomed by tlic inUabitanU. The Gurklia rule had bccnoppresaive. 
The rapid growth of tlic revenne ha» materially lioipcd the finances 
of India and tlic Inrormal ‘ non'rcgulation ’ system of adminis. 
tratbo. which was wisely adopted, suits the peculiarities of the 
hUlracn. 

The Dehr|.Dfia Difirict, including the Jiifi station of Mussoorio 
. subsequently formed, was also aqpcX^d. 

The existing Sl ntla Dlat^ t j$ made up of sundry patches of 
• territo^, some of which were obtained in und some 

at various later dates by amlooblc arrongementR witli bill cliicfi. 
The first residence, a thatched wooden cottcufe, erc^cted in 1810. 
was gradually followed by otlicrs, In 1827 Lord Amlicrst, thcii 
Governor*gencra!, spent the summer at Simla, which in course of 
time developed into what it now is, the official capital of India 
for a large part of the year. A considerable tract ceded by tlie 
Nepalese was made over to the Rija of Sikkim. 

Peace uabrolcea. The peace concluded more than a century 
^ ago with Nep&l has never been broken. The kingdom. Indeed, 
“ > The Tars) boundary was modified moie tbao cnee l&ter, and the 

frontier was defioed by masonry pljlan. 
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far from being Jioatik, be regarded justly as one of the |>lllar8 
of the Indian ompire. Oiiring the Mutiny of 1867-9 Sir Jung 
Bah&dur, then the Minister responsible fur the governmea^ 
rendered valuable assistance, whicJi Was suitably recognized by 
territorial concessions and in otlusr ways. Almost ioiincdiatciy 
after the Nepalese war Gurkha soldiers bes'on to enter Che Com* 
pany’s army. An elaborate system of recruiting was developed 
subsequently by friendly agreement between the two governments, 
under which the GQrkha regiments have beeomo one of tlic most 
eiTieienC and trustworthy dements in tiie Indian artuy. Tiieir 
services in many hclds, and notably in Fraacu and elsewhere during 
the Great War, ure more or Icsh faruniar to everybody. (jfirJdiUB 
also enlist as military ])oiioc and arc iiighly estvemud in tliat 
capacity. 

iDter&al indapandence of Nap&l. The government of tlic 
kingdom, wiiilo unswerving in its rricmlly uttitiuk, is jcnlouN of 
its independence, wJiieli it has inunageu to retain intiK’C. TJiu 
Resident does not attempt to iaterfurc iu the intcTiud lulinluistra' 
tion, and lias to submit to considerable ruslriution on iibt nu>vu- 
meots. Most of tiie hill territory lias not bcun visited by atiy 
European, and British subjects even of Indiojt birtii arc roxely 
admitted to the interior. 

*Th« political status of Ne;^l is somewhat difTicMlt to dcAno. It uiuy bo 
said to stand intermediste'between Afgi)£nistSn and tlie Native State'* 
of India. The point of resemblance to Afgl)&nist&n is in the comiHcte 
Ireedom whioh NepU enjoys ro the managenwnt of its iutcruai uiTnirs, 
while la both counCnos foreign relations are controlled by tlic Indiuii 
Government. The anally to tiie Native StAtas is tiiat, by ireaty, Nepal 

! is obliged to receive a iSritisli Residoiit at K&tmandu, and ennnot tnk(i 
Europeans into service without the snnotaun of the Indian GovertimciiC * 
(J. G, 1906). 

The situation is further complicated by the fttct that NepiU 
recognises the nominal suserainty of China as the result of ancient 
events. ' Ihe acknowledgement takes, ox recently took, the form 
of the dispatch every five years of a mission carrying prvi«cnt>< to 
the Chinese Court. Possibly tlie establishment of tbe Chinese 
Repubiic may modifv the praotice. 

latereat o£ Nepdl. TKo country is of e»3eptioaal interest for 
many reasons, ana exploration would yield many valuable rosnlts 
to acience, historical and physical; but the increase of knowledge 
gained by insisting on free access to the interior could not be 

B archan save at an excessive price. The existence of Nepalese 
uddhism and an enormous Buddhist literature of a peculiar 
character was revealed by Mr. ai who resided at 

Kathmandu from 1620 to 1844, and condueleacxtcnsivc rcseaioliea 
which have placed a vast' ihatt of material at the disposal of the 
learned. Nepal offers special advantages for the study of the 
interaction of Buddhism and Brahmanioal Hinduism as living 
reliafons and social systems, 

^^arehj and robbers. The awful anarchy in lUjputhna 
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and Central India resulting from Die rcfuRrtl of tiie British govern* 
nicnt to assert itself us the pnranioimt power raged unchecked, or 
filraost unclicckcd. from 1609 to the close of Lord Mintons adminis* 
tration. Lord Mii\to undoubtedly would have been compellccl 
to take strong action If ho l\a<l remained In oUlcc. The outrages 
;vorc Die work of three distinct though closely related orgonisatioas 
-^:hc AlAruUi&M, tlic Ihitlinns^ and tbo Pindarls.^ The Mar^Dia 
chicCSi of whom Sbidin, llolkar, and the Bhonsln of Kfigpur and 
Bcr&r u'crc the most prominent, cacl< possessed eonsidcrhblc 
territories incrrc or leM< defined in extent, which they used as a base 
from whlc'ii to make pre<iiitory raids. Sir George Barlow gave 
tUoin his liamou to liarry Uujpntfiua ak ninch uk they pleased, end 
they did not fall to innku IXill um' of lh< jr o]i(>ortuoiticH. The 
MaraDih armlos vfi're ncj loagor recruited maii)ly from Die Duccoo, 
but incInclcHl MuluvtoiiuKlnns und itiudus ufvarivusclabNCHand from 
d I verso omtiiCrics. Tiiu i'v>lhfin bun<ls of Musalm&n freebooters 
had ut llrst no dctlnltc territory, and were coiilimt to plunder 
whenever tli<*y could ihid un opening, and to lend their swords to 
any chief who wuuhl provUlu |>tty and booty. 

* Tlic Ficitiurrie**, who hnd Ari*>en, like masses of putrefaction in ooiiruil 
mntlcr, out. tjf tlie <i)rnipti()n uf w<iik and c:«;nriDg states, luul fortunately 
□onu of t]io«e Imodr; of nnluii which unite men in adversity. They had 
neither Die tie <if religious not of national feeling. They were men of (dl 
lands and all rellgioiw. They liud been bi onght together Jcks by despair 
than bv deeming ibo Ufo of a uhiudcrer, iu the actual stnte of IndTo, ns one 
of small but gcca^ iadcilyenoc, .., Tbc ^ndarries, when th^ came 

to a ri^i country, lied neither the'piCHui nor inclioatloa, like the Tiirtari, 
CO wlioni also they have been cornpared, to settle and r^ese. Like rwnnns 
of locusts, acting from niatinct, they destroyed and wnsted wliatcver 
provinee they vbiitecl. Tiieir elucfr bad, from gnnts or usuritation, ob* 
tained nmnll tcrrltorinl poeaeasiona ; but tltc revenues of tltcJr lend were 
never e<|uat Ur tiic mninU’Ciuncc nf one.tenth pnrt of their numbers, uud 
they could, therefore, only bo 8U]>)>ortcd by plunder.' 

They aro supposed to have numbered 20,000 or fi0,000 about the 
begmning of tbc nineteenth century ; but all calculation of their 
aumerical strength jfl follacicus, and. os Uunro pointed out, 
eontemponvry reports allowed a strong tendency to exaggerate 
their numbers. They were ‘ so amalgamated with Die whole of 
tltc loose part of the military population of India, Diat it had 
become a fiystem, not a particnlar force, that was to be subdued’. 

They mft<Ie Dieir forays in bodies often mmibering each two or 
three tliousgnd horsemen under the eonunoDd of a chosen JcBpdcr, 
carryfffg neither lehfs'hor'baggago. They rode forty or fifty 
miles a day straight fof their d^tination. 

‘ They then divided, and made a elesn sveep of oil the 
tliey couiA^i^' committing at Die same Dmr the most horrid atroaiks, 
AQ(f dertroying what they could not earrv svi^y, . . . The Pindajries wIio 
first settled io Central Iiiaia may ^ ff S ^ ve be£nJji£todoccd by the 

> The word Pindfirl or Plnd&ra seems to be Mar&thi and to mean 
' consamers of piiuh a fermented drink. 
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UnLiAttEK. Gbnses u Deon, a person wlio 9erved under tbc Cret BhJctpw 

S ^jl Hio I. A, D. 1720^J, died when cmjtluycd vrlcli u detachment ut 

jtan.' 

Subsequently tbc Pioduis usually were loosdy attached to tbc 
armies either Sindia or Holkar. 

• Condemned Irom ihelr origin to bcti)o wry Kuvengcr* ol Mahrattns^ 
their hnhita and character took, from the Urvt, a snitMl to tlio work 
they had to perform. ... AH opiiear to luvvc aluircd in the iunorance, U;e 
meuhoess, the rarity, and un£eclliig cruelty, by wliidi they ua 

a body, distinguished.' ^ 

> In the time of l.ord Hastings tho tlircc chief leaders were ChltG 
(CJieetoo), WSjiU UuUamraad, and Karim Kliitii. Chitu was 
a Mewfiti. and professed ailotfiancu to Daiilat R&u Slndhk. 

* at 2 ^ociti•B. It is inkjiussiblu tu iliid apauc for a bill 

'S«*^duNcriptiun of Cite devastation wrought unci tin* cniC'lticK i^ractiru d 
by tho various cloasoa of plunderrrK, but a few brief ipiotatimiH 
from coiitumporivry authors arc jndiKjieuwiik- in order <^> ouablii 
the render to rualizu in ait inii)crfvct «lcgrcu tJiu borroix of tlicjM! 
terrible years. 

James Tod during his memorable term of service in lilijpiitiVan 
from iSllt to I82S enjoyed and used ample opportunitiun of w'lt* 
nesslng tho havoc wrought by the banditti of oil cIowum and of 
watohi^ the rapid reparation effected largely by his own exertions 
af tCY the destruction of the robber hordes. 

Describing Mew&r as it was about a.p. 1917, ho writes : 

' Cxpmesloo mislit be raeked tor phieses wldeb could adcqiuitcly 
dciineue the miseries ell classes had enduied.... Ihe caj>ltal will serve os 
a specimen of the country. Oodl|X>or [Udaipur}. wihdi formerly reckoned 
fifty thousand housee witliln the waJls, Imd not now tlirec thousand 
houses oceupied, the test were In ruin, the raiten bclna taken for firewood. 
Tlie realization of the sprtnff harvest of 1819, from the entire llscul lund, 
was about £4,0001 . . . Sueb vrns the chaos from wliieh order was to l)C 
evoked ... On the some day, and within tight CTtontlis suliseqiicnt to tlus 
siBoature of the treaty, above ilirec hunJrod towns and 'inpuBrs wero 
rednhoblted, and t])e land, winch for many years hud born 
a straiiffcr to the |>louffb«sharc, woe hrokw up,... Tho chief cnmmcrciiil 
mart, BliJlwara, which sliowed not u vcstiffe of humanity, rapidly rose 
from nilQ, and 1 q a few months contained twelve liundrM houses, halt 
of which were occupied by foreign raerchants.’ 

. A Moratba chief named Amb^I extracted two millions sterling 
from Blew&r in the course of eight years.* 

' The cruelties they [the Pindirls] perpetrated were hey^ belief . . . 
every oa« whose appeawree indicate the urobabihry his jioMscsslnB 
money was immediately put to the most honio torture, till be cither ))ointcd 
out his hoard, or died under tbe Infliction. Nothing was safe from tho 
pursoit of Plndorec lust or avarice ; it was their eommon practice to burn 
and destroy wbot could not be carried away; and, in tlic wantonooss 

’ The quotations are from chap, x of Uafoolm, A Afrmalr of CetOnii * 
India*, 1882. 

* AnnaJt of MewOr, chap. xvii. 
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of bsrbfinty, to nivisli anO murder womrn nnd cliJIdwn, under tlic eyrs 
of thuir LuftbuDcls uti<] piircntii . . . 

A. favourite mode of compulsion with tJiem wns to put l»ot oiho« into 
n bag. whicli tlioy tied over tlw mouth and nostrils of their vietliD, 'whom 
they then tbumiKd on tliu b<tck till ioholed tJie ashes. Tlie effect od 
the lungs of the suffervr was such tijat few long survived tlte operatloo. 
Another common mode was to tlirow tike victim on liis bock, and place 
u filonk or beam across his elicit, on >riilc)k two jKople pressed with their 
wliolc weight,’ * 

Malcolm observes that 

^ the women of ulmose iiJI tlM Mahninnlim Pjiidarn'cs dressed like Illodus, 
oik] wnrshipiied llindii deities, ftrnm nccomponyiiig tlicir husbands in 
nK».t of tlH'ir c^);cuniioAi» tliey l>cconic inirdy and innsculinc: tlicv were 
ii'iiiAlIy iiuninted oit Kiiinll Loiscs or vfinif'i><, and u'crc mere dreaded by 
tlip iIiHH the rner, wliom Uicy exccedctl in enielty luuJ mparity.** 

Raids OS British territoiv. The Pindam began to raid the 
territory in Ldl2, when tlicy harried Mirzapur and ^uth 
Ililiitr. Hut f«iT & long time both the home atitlioritics and the 
mvtnborH of council In Calcutta hesitated to take the necessary 
iiu naurcK for tJtv extemkination of the i>1ague. A Acxce Incuision 
early in IHld into tlic nurtlicm Sarkurs settled the fiueatlon. That 
region liad enjoyed unbrukcu jkeaec for Iialf a century. In twelve 
days the brigikuds plundered villages. 182 persons wore cruelly 
killed, 505 Ncvorvly 'wounded, and ^003 subjected to different 
kinds of torture. Many women destroyed tliemsclves in order to 
escape dishonour. But it is needless to pursue farther the tale of 
horror. Even tikc Directors were roused by the news, and In 
September they authorised the necessary measures of repression. 
B^orc tliut dispatch bad been received. Lord Hastings, with his 
iusuaI fearlessness, liad made up his mind to act, sanction or no 
section, and to act effectively. 

/Diplomacy. The Govemur-gencrsl xutderatood fully the intl- 
inatc nature of the relations between the powerful Mar&tb& chiefs 
and the plundering hordes of PatliSna and PindftrTs. He laid his 
plans 'with a distinct consciousness that the operations directed 
primarOy against the Pi)kd&rl lairs in the Karbada Valley might 
develop, as tlkoy actually did. Into a general Maratlia war ; and 
resolved tlkat his preparations shoxild be on a scale adequate 
for the Anal settlement of the problem. He supplemented his 
military arrajigcments by dlplomaey> and succeeded in negotiating 
a subsidiary treaty with the regent of Bhonsls's teiritory, 
known as Sdhib. Tl»c RljS ©rJaiplu asked Tor pfdtecCon, 
and Lord Ilasttn^was willing to execute a treaty, but the Raj& 
drew bacte, and m Hic end was the last of the Bijpfit princes to 
come to terms witli the British government. The Muhammadan 
Ngw&b of Bl^qp&l signed a treaty, and proved to he a staunch 
ai^^aitbful ally. &ace 1844* the state usually has been ruled 
by ladies. Sikandar Bcgani rendered signal services to the govern¬ 
ment of India io 1867. During the course of 1817 alliances were 

‘ H. T. Prinsep. History, i. se. • Cenmal indfa •, U, 177. 
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arranged with Udaipur (Mcw2r), Jodlipur (Murwar^, and Zulim 
Singh» tlio Regent M HotaJi.^ Bgjl ItlW eontinucd his unual gutuv 
of perhdioue intrigue, but hM to siign a compact siipplcii)cQtur 7 
to the treaty of Bossein. Besides consenting to the outlawry of 
his guilty favourite Trimbakjr, who had fouUy nuinlerod the Guik* 
wars Brahman envoy, with tius privity of th© PCshwli, Ihijt Ituo 
was obliged to renounce his headship of tlie Moratinl cuniuderacy, 
and to cede the Kookan province on the Bombay witli certain 
other territory and s-trongiiolds. BoUi tlic_ PSidiwu and Aiat 
Saliib, who iiaa bcoimo the Bltonsla ruler of No^pur liy the muriu r 
of a rival, eon8pir«<l incessantly to dcftHit tiic plans of tiic Governor- 

K ncrnl, Negotiations with SiidiOi Ilolkar, and Aaur Ivliau, Utu 
uler of the L’athfin banditti, also were uiidorUkkeu. 

The army. Lord Hastings, wliilc m>gU'Ctiiig no d I plot untie 
preuaution. relied cJiicily on hu military prcparatiims, csfiuH’i^'tsl 
on n comprehensive »cnic and designed with true strateffieui getiius. 
With u view to an cuergetie campaign during tlio eolrl w'oson ol 
ISIT'-IS Jiu itiul>ill^e<l u gcctvt army of about liill.lKiO men with 
$06 guns. TIiu Idiiropeau Ltt^ops iueludcd in tliut toUU numbered 
about 1$,000. namely 8.500 infantry, more tiion IhOOO cuvoJry'. 
and tile reat gunners. TJie entire force was divided liitu two 
armies, namely tlic Northern or Army of lllndostan, nuder tlic 
personal command Of the Governor-general and eonmianUvr-lii- 
chief; and the Southern or Pecean Army. eomnian<]©<l by bir 
Thomas Hislop, wiios© principal lieutenant was Sir John Muleuhii. 
Both Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John hlaleohn were invested witli 
extensive politloaJ powers. 

Strategy. Th© plan of the operations, tlie moat exUnslvo ever 
conducted in India before or since, may be described ns a vast 
encircling movement. 

• The Pladirti were to be rooted out of their hnuxrta which lav in Mfttwi, 
somewliat to the east of Udoin. north of tho Narbada and fwtxfoen J<no{)&l 
and tlie don^inlons ol Siaola and Holkar; to accoinpheh Ums it iiwl biK>ii 
decided to surrmuul tliem on all sides—on the north and east fr^mi Bongul. 
on the souUi from the I^eoean, nnd on the wcat from Gu^rftt^uid to hwp 
Che native states lu clieek. An oxtendod movement, tliere fore, wna about 
to be mod© Inwards, from tl>c circcimlorrnec of a great circle, whose centre 
was somewiieie aeor Han<U& [in the AllniiabadDjstrlctj,and whose dlaRi(<tur 
was nearly TOO miles ia jen^fi; the enormous distaiiors whieli M’lHirateti 
the dincrent bas es of operations, the almenoo of mriid nMnna of inter- 
eommuniratJon. end'tho neesasity of simultnnenus action, oil eontrilnitcd 
TO render tbc task which liod boon undortajrcn an cxceedlncly dimcuit 
one* 

Siixdla laolatsd. Lord Hastings reached Cawnpoie by the river 
route in September 1817, and at the end of October advanced to 
the Sind river in Bundelkharul.* Sir Thomas Hislop took up bis 
‘ The strange story of tJiat 'ennsummaU politician*, ZAlim Sin{di< the 
blind Regent, who ruled RoteK for sixty yean, should be rend in Tod’s 
livQlv narrative, 

* The Sind river rises fn the Tonk state, flows through Ceotral India 
and BundSlkhand. and fails into the Jurona. 
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central po^itSon near Ilandia in November. Et is hardly neceMory 
to sUtc explicitly tliut tile PSe»hwu, Smdia, and all otJier MarSthfi 
cliivfs were hostile, and prepared to violate any engagements into 
wliicli they liad been constrained to enter. Sladia was isolated 
by clever idratcgical movements and effectually neutralised during 
the war. much against Ills Inclination. 

Cholera. The o)>erations suffered a check in November from 
a violent outbreak of cholera in tliu camp of Lord Hastings, wiiicli 
lasted in 0 virulent form for ten days, caurdrtg inucli mortality and 
many desertions. Tliu c|>ideinic, find observed in the ddta oi 
the Gauges at the bcginojng of the rainy season of 1S17, kill^ 
two hundred lioople a day In Calcutta for some time in September, 
and gradii^lly vrept up country, attacking the crowded camp of 
)^r<l UastiugK wiUi ex(oi>tional severity. The wlwlu encampment 
was a iK^iiilui, niui aUuit one-tutith of Its occu|>ants perisJicd, 
inchiding u) 0 ny porMUtuJ nervants of die Govemor«general and liis 
liixtoriun. 'Dio iiiseupte abated wlicii the cump moved to bcaltiUei 
groun<h but the euidcmic si^rvcd over a large part of the world, 
aii<i, wltJi llucluutionH, laKled for twenty yeai*. 

PofiuJar belief NoinctiincH erroneously reprvscnts die epidemic 
of 1(117 UK tlic Hrst u])]>euruncu of cholera in India, The disease, 
hu^^cver. ba<l been observed oa early us the seventeenth century, 
and hod been extremely fatal to Colonel Pcarse’s detachment when 
marching to Ma<lras in 17111. 

End of the PindBala. By the end of 1817 the primary object 
of the caiupuign liad been almost accompllabed, the ^nd&ris 
having been driven out pf Mllw9. and across the Chambal. A 
montli later, towards the close of J&nuary 1818, all tfie ornmiaed 
bands of Pindiris had been annihilated, and the time had come 
for inducing the remnants to settle down to a quiet life. Karim 
surrendered and was granted the estate of Oanesbpur, theo 
In The Gorakhpur, and n(»w in the Busti District, where his descen* 
dants stm reside. WIsil Muhammad, who had taken refuge with 
5iudla. and was surrendered by that prince, conimittcd suicide 
while in captivity. ChUfi (Cliecioo), the most formidabla of the 
three conspicuous Icadera, was hunted witlt unremitting vigour 
until he was driven into a jungle near Aelrgarh, wIictc a tiger 
devoured him. Thun the PinUfirls were fioaJIy disjioacd of. Amu 
Kh6n, the PatbSn chief, wax made happy by the grant of the 
principality or Naw&bl of Tonk. 

eattla of KixkM. The PesJiwfi, who, as already observed, had 
been hostile througiiout, assembled a largo force near Poong. 
Mr. Elphinstone, the Hesident, and Colonel Burr, commanding 
the troops, found it necessary to retire to Kirkee (Khadkl). four 
miles to the nortli*wcst of the city. Bijl Rao then burnt the 
Ettldency, and on November $. 181J, attacked with about 26,000 
men the force under Colonel Burr, which did hoi exceed 2.800. 
The attack lasted from four in the afternoon until dark, when the 
PeshwS retired after suffering heavy looses. Remforcements 
arrived and the British reoccupied Poona. 

1S7I Y 
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of S^tSbaldi And Ni^ur. Ap» Salkib Bhnnsla 
presently followed the PeahwH’s cscample by assailing Mr. Jenkins, 
the Kesldent at NSgpur, wlxo bad only about 1,400 men at his 
disposal, comprised in two weak regiments of Madras infantry, 
three squadrons of Bengal eavalry, and the European gunners of H 
four siX'poundcrs. That small force took up its position on the 
ridge known as SrtabaldT, eonsl^ftlog of two eminences connected 
by a narrow neck. Apa Saint’s army of about 13,000 men, 
including 4,000 Arabs, and supported by thlrty^six guns, attacked 
on the night of November 20. The figfit continued the next day. 
The assailauts were on the point of overwliciming the weary gar* 
rison. w)ien Captain Fltsgcrald mrule two briUlant cliargM witli 
Jxis tiny force ^ cavalry and converted defeat Into victory. Tlie *' 
gallant defenders bad more than a qu;krtcr of tlielr number killed 
or wounded during the action which l>tat<d ft>r elglktcen Itours. 

A few dnvs Inter rcinforccmentH nrrlvwl au<l Aph Sjiklb surren¬ 
dered. His troops, rcfiuilng to uoknowUdge xlefeiit, foiigJit luiotlier 
battle close to the city of Nflgpur on iXccmlKT 10, wliich n'suHcd 
in their total rout with tJ>o losh of their cdiup, elephants, andgunfk. 

Depoaltloa of the Bhonala. Tlie Govcmor-geiiural riglitty 
decided on the deposition of tlie faithless Apfi baliib, an<l tlic 
annexation of bis dominloos lying to the nortJi of the Narbada, 
which became known as the Ssgar (^augoi) and NarbadH Territories. i 

Battle of Maludpur. The operations against Holkar were 
• conducted by Sir Tbooias Hlslop with the aid of Sir John Malcobn. 
Attempts at'negotiations failed and the murder of Tuhl BU, the 
Regent, by the soldiers under the command of a Patluvn named 
Ghafur win on the morning of December 20, made a fight 
inovicablo. On the same day the British commander forded the 
STprh river, to the north of Ujjain, and carried the enemy's position 
at the point of the bayonet. Holkar’s guns, wliich were well 
served, inflicted lieavy losses, 174 lulled and 600 wounded, on 
the victorious army. The loss of the enemy was csUitiatod at 
3,000. The battle is described by the military historian a^ having 
been ‘ the only general action of primary order In India since 1604 
Holkar attempted no further resistance and signed tJie required g 
treaty on January 0, 1618. 

Battle of Ashti. The Pfishwft’s army, which had been hotly 
pursued and was under the command or Btod Cokhale (Gokla), 
a brave officer, was forced to give battle on February SO, 1618, at 
Aihtl or Ashta, now in the Shompur District, Bombay. The action, 
fought solely hy cavalry on both sides, resulted In a complete 
victory for tho Company’s troops gained with e^remely slight loss. 
The Mar&thft general was killed, the PSshwi became a fugitive, and 
the titular Rfi]& of S&tlxi, the representative of Sivijs, was captured. 

Bad of the war; Eorag^on. The fights above described in 
> outline—at Kirkee, StUbaldT, Nftgpur, Mahfdpur, and Ashti— 
k decided the war, but considerable subsidiary operations remained, % 
' whieh were accomplished in due course. The fortress of Asirnrh ^ 
' did not capitulate until April 1812, after standing a short siege. The ] 
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vronderful defence of Kore^&on (Koregaum) for eleven hours on 
JanuArj' 1. 1818> by Stnunton. with 500 Bombay native 

infantry, siSO irregidur cavalry, and tvro aix-pouodere served by 
twenty-fixir Kuropcan gunners from Madras, against the whole 
army of the l‘L*eIiw&. numbering more tiian ^, 000 , merits a passing 
notice. Tlic little garrison eunered 270 casualties. The action. 
call»l tJic ‘ Indian Them)ypylac ’ by Tod. is commeraorated by 
a sVnie obelisk at the village. Except at MoldOplir, wlxire tbe 
Kiiroj>cfm element in tlic army of tlic commander-jn-c)iief was 
con»i<lcrable, tlic actions in tiK> fourth MaTiLth& war were won 
almost exclusively by imti\'c Indian trooi)s under the command of 
troKted Britihli (^Ulcers. No soldiers could luivc done better than 
tlu‘ men who defended Ktrkoi*. STitibaldt. and Korogfion. 

Surrandor of the Peshwfi. Jlfiji Kuo. fitiding resistance or 
even escajK* htjjx'lewi, liacl wirA'iirh-rc d on June «, 1818, to Sir John 
Mnlooliii. wijo entered irxto wlioJIy unncpt'anory negotiations, and 
grant «'<i liiiii (lie exeeMtivo annuity of cigbt lakliH ( 800 , 000 ) of 
rui«yH u yettf. The (iovcmor^entral, knowing that tlie fugitive 
must Itave ^urrc'iichTiHl at discrtliiui an<l tluvt he was not in a 
junitiou to orgiic alK>ut terms, disupproved of Uolcnlm’s action, 
but felt bouiKl li> eoiifirin it uOlcially. The questiou concerning 
tiic ]>ro|>riety of Mulcuhii'K proceedings evoked much difference 
of upin)<in. Persombllv 1 witli Grant Duff and Lord Hastings 
]\x holding tliat Sir John alhiwcd Iun fvclin(» of compassion for 
fallen grcatncba t<i overbear his judgement. B8ji Rao, a i>erjured. 
vicious coward. posacH^ no personal cl^m whatever to the 
absurdly generous treatment which be received. The olhcc of 
P^siiwh Imving be<'n cxtiiiguisbcd, B&jl Rfio was anowed to rcsido 
at Bitl'flr. a sacre*! place near Cawimore, where he lived for many 
vears. His adopted son, known os Kuoa Sahib, gained an in&mous 
inmiortfthty in the Mutiny. 

Political aettlexncQt. The political settlement resulting from 
tlic war was planned by Lenf ZZastings on broad llnva, as IUh 
atrutegy iiod been, and in a eoinprdicni>ivc spirit wluch took 
count of all tlic conditions of the complex problem. He desired 
a iwrmanent, not merely a temporary settlement, which should 
secure general jkvicc under tho avowed paramount control of the 
Britiedi government, with the mlaimum of mtCTfercnce lathe Internal 
affairs of states allowed to retain tlicir autonomy. No native ataie 
within India proper couUI aiiy longer claim absolute tndcpcndence. 

ParamoTBit powor osta^liahad. Prinsep, writing in 1828’ or 
1825. observes 

* thnt the universal extension of the British Inflitenoc has been attended 
witli advantage to thn people of I&dia is a proposition net Hkely to be 
comliated at tne present day. The different state of Malws, and of all 

E rovinces recently bi^glit witbla its range, es viewed now that the system 
as had flve years trial, compered with the condition of tbe same countries 
in lgir-18, establishes the Jact ineontestablv.. . . But we may be alJovred 
to obeerve, that such a result could not have been producad by tbe simple 
extirpatioo of the Pfndarees, aod suppreeion of the predate syateo); 
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without the general contcolling govemiucnt ealablisliecl at tLc same Urne, 
the relief must have been tcmiiorury, uucl tlie cfluct wuukl bufuro tbU have 
disappeared.’ 

Rftjpat states asd M&lwS. The eaiuc /udicioue and well* 
inionned aiitJior ahowe chu nceusai ty for » eu rU) n amount ol' ouutrol « 
over tii« R&jpOt estates and of iuterferenco in tlicir altaird. 



lunec 












KAJPtT STATES 


Malcolm, Elpliin^nc, Tod, and many others. TJie sympathetic 
labours of Tod ia Kigputuim are roc opdcd for all time tit >iia immor* 
tal Annais, The <}ccibions wore eoi bodted In a long aeries of treatlee, 
begin ninf? with Kotol; and ending with Jaipur or ArahSr. yuU 
details will be found in tlie spec^ treatises cited at tiic end of 
this chapter. 

Sdar&thE statM. Among the greater Marutika cliiefe, Slndia 
and Ilolkar wc r«< forlunatu cnoix^i to retain eonsiUcrable kingdoms 
and to be allowed a largo uicku<ure of independence. Holkar waa 
furtlkor lucJ^* in ac'curing the services of a eompetent minister 
nanicd Tantia Jog. Tlw foundationn put* down by I^rd Hastings 
were well and truly luui. Tike prcificikt representativefl of all the 
<lyiia>diofl cmbrucea in llie coiii|iix'JjcnHive system clovieed by the 
C»gvcnior*gcnt'rul arc raitlihci mijkporecTR of tlio mramoiint iKkwer, 
yielding willing iioinage to the jK-rKon of tJjeir Kiiig-Kmpcror, and, 
as Q rule. ucIminlHN^ring tlicir donkinions, wjkctltcr small or large, 
wit)k Num<'j<iil. rrgkirtl <*<jiiitj% 

Abolition of tho PSahw^. Tlie Governor-general, after ^ery 
mature ennsiderntiun oftlic qiicsLicm, decided 
'in htvonr <>f tl)C tutiil cvpiiMon of H:ijec Ibin from tlic Diikhun, the 

a kctual c^'<']llKin^ ol his ftxinily Inuit nny Khnrc of inlincnce or doroislon, 
the onnihllutloii ot the l^liwu's name and authority for ever'. 

He felt tliat those stem m<'aj«UTcH wore warranted by the uniformly 
inskiious conduct of U3JT Uuu, wlui had violated all engagemeats 
and placed liimsclf at uic licod of liie confederation against the 
British jiowcr, choosing the moment for trcaelkCTous defection 
whicii seemed to him uic most critical. No less penalty would 
have sufliccil us ‘ a warning example to tlie sovereigns of India, 
and an bwfuJ lesson on the consegucnces of incurring tire fbll 
measure of our jiiat indignation Tlie measure adopted was 
unexpected, and tJio intended lesson was learnt by ad concerned. 

SAtir&. A concession was made to Marfithl opinion the 
reservation of a small area around Stvtara in Ukc Western Ghats 
as a boiwrate scmi-indepcndcut principality for the deeeendant of 
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i ^rincipality was suppre.ased In 1648 by Lord Dalhousic and now 
urms a Bistriet of the Bombay Ptcsidcncy. Grant Duil. who was 
placed by Lor<I Hastings in charge of tlic ftaj3, collected the mate¬ 
rials for liis invaluable 7/irfo>^ Uie Mahratfas while employed 
at Sfttftr&. 

The Bhonala. The perfidy and crimes of Ap& Sahib Bhonsla 
fully justified liis deposition and the annexation of tlie SSgar and 
Karbadi Territories. A new Riijd was set up in the regions south 
of tlic river under British control. In Id^8 Lord Balhousie applied 
the doctrine of lapse and annexed tlie whole of the Bhonsla 
dominions, whlcli, with certain additions, now constitute the 
Central ProvlDces, Nagpur being the ciTieia] capital. Care sliould 
be taken not to confound the Central Provinces with Central India, 
a group of Native or Protected States, roughly corresranding with 
the onoient Malwft, and including tlie dominions of Sindia and 
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Hotter^ ThA A^ent to the Governor-general resides at Indore^ 
Holkar's capital. 

An elastic * non*re^atlon ’ system of administration was juUU 
clously applied to the S&gar and N&rbadQ Territories, wliich arc nin;U 
|ia» to allreadersof Sleein&n’sfascinating liafntjftsand Ji€eollecfioiX9. 

Gonoloaion. This chapter may be Qtly closed oiickting tlie 
passage with wliiali Prlnsep concludes his * L'olitioaf llcviow 
published in 1325: 

*Tlie elrugglo whleli has Uius ended In tiic universal entnIiliKhment ot 
the Britiali mlluenoo is partieuluHy IniporUvnt and worthy uf nttoiitlmi, 
as It proinisei to bo thu luHt we shall ever have Co nniintain with the native 
powers of India. Honceforwanl this aiM*ch will liu ref^rreil to ok ihut 
whence each of 61 m CxisUng states will djilo Urn <'iuninen<N>nu’iit of its 
peaccaNc setilement, and tiie consolUlation uf hs rehitiona with llto 
control ling power. The dark nge of trouble uikI violontv, wtkieli m» ioiig 
spread its midlgn inhuenca ovi>r t)M fertile n*ulikns of Ccntnil liullu. hni 
thus oesHCd from tikis Chno ; and a iww cpulknH eotkkinkMU'rrI, we triiNt. 
witik briidktet proH|kc:els—(iki uru of (a'lWi*, piNi«{wrHy, nml wi'tijlh nt 
least, if not of poMelml liberty and iiigU mond nikpruvuiwiit.* 

Tlie validity of the prediction tJmt nn ^lrther stniggle with the 
native powers of India need oeeiir N not alTcoti>(l by l.'krd l<ilh>U' 
boroiuh’i momenbarv and probably unnueeiwarv IliHila wilJi 
Sindians trmy In 1348 ; nor by tlie annexations of and the 
PanJAb, nrovlneos lying outside tlto llmlti of India proper und In 
132» really independenC. 

51nee Prinsep wrote, some proves In tbo evolution of' polltioal 
liberty' has been effect^, and net a few sign* of 'lilgh mural 
improvement' may be noted by a sympuUiotlc observer. 

CHRONOLOGY 

X/Ord Huttngs (Eaii of Meira) Gnverno^M^cral . . (Oct.) lAtQ 

Wat wit]> Nepll.1314-lU 

Treaty of SaenuII (Sogewlee) ....... laid 

Pindan and MnratnA war.181T-1U 

Rattles of KIrkeo, Sicibkildl, NAgpur, and Mahidput , . . Ihit 

Dsfence of KorrsOon ; battle of Aiht] ; polltioal settlement . iKin 

CapltulaUen of Astrgarh.]eiO 

The three hfarCJJUl Wart 

Piarr, 1775-38! Warren Hostings Govcrnor*gener«I; Convention 

of WargAon, im ; capture et Gw&Jior, 1780 ; treaty Of SirbAI, 1788. 

Sbcokd, 1808-5: Lord Wellesley Govemor-ifonenii; eii()tnre of Alfifarh; 
battlee of Delhi, Assaye, LuwAri. ArgAon, and Decg >, treoUes ot DeogAun 
and Siirji Arjiingfion ; siege of Bbur^rc. 

Tbtrd, leiT-lb: Lord HBStInn Govcrnor«goncral; battles of Klrkce, 
filCIbaJHi, NOgptir, Mabfdpur, aaa Afht!: defence of KoregAun ; enpitiila* 
tJon of Asirgfirh ; abolition ef the PAshwA i ended by general (wlitical 
Mttlement end about twenty treaties. 

(Hm brief conflict with Slndlo's ormy in 1848 Is not counted as a Martthft 
war.) 

' The term Central Indio was oPncially applied at first to M&lw& olone, 
but is now used so os to include the states In the BundSkhand and Bagh* 
81khand Political Ageodee. 
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ATTTHOomiCS 

Th« two leading canlemporary printed uiithoiitativc ymritn on tl)C wore 
r the Moroiirts of llaxtioj^ are <1) Manoir l/te Oj>fTaffott/t of fht JirUiih 
drmu in India during tht MahrnUQ War of 2^^ isis, and MiS, by 
Valsmtihb Q.M.O. or the armyol tiM lJei>rah. t|(iurt<»» 

London, 1^1. which givL<« tj]l prorvMionul cletnilx ; and («} /limuri/ of 
Ihe Poltileal and MUitari/ Tran^icliaHa in India i/urine the AdfRiHhfKifhn 
pf tiu Margueu ^ IlntUlnffi, 2826-JftiS, by Ht:»nty T. PitiNSKP, B 
Ajiiaunt Secretary to the Qovcrnor^ncrul, i vnlH.,avo, l^don, • 
baaed on an earlier onortn work pubnabad lu ]82b« Tiio bonk enda with 
a pollilcai oad bnunelal review. 

The MfiTfiuetit ^ {laelfnft, K.O.. by Hafor Rosa'Op.lb-ivnnNSRi'itn 
(nutere oT India, INfld), <■ n wcihwntten nn<l lurid aiiniMiur^' i»r Hip whnio 
liiJtoty, WitaoM dev<»tct tire entire third vnbinie of hla ’/JJaiorf/ (vol. 8 
of Mill and oontiniiotion) to tire ndmlnlatrxtUre nf tire MartiiKia, wlJeli 
la trented at oonaJdenlde Icncih hi navcpnl liIalTHn hy otlrer nnlliorH, 
M«b0OU«,5f4aiinitAK,TnnaNTOK,Ac. The iVii»/a.;nMrirrrhiftlrefii1urr((iCi«, 
edited l>y ?iU iiiin|H)ti'r, tire BilnreliloneM of Itntc, k tTlN.. Jiiiuhni, 18118 , 
and 0 Areuwsr^ pnbllaliiKl )»y tia Marqueu lilmaelt In 1884 givo hirtirer 
partleiilora. 


BOOK VIII 


TIIE RULE OF THE E/CT INDIA COMPANY 
FROM 1810 TO 1856 

CHAPTER 1 

T?>c MAmunw of IlMUnfi* CDotinuod ; reMawtrueUon ond Intemol vetomu ; 
Mr. Aciuiii atul tite j>frw ; Lord Ahhent: tlic Ont BurroMe War. 


AbomiBfebU MaiitU •jvtom. Ttie iMljnlration felt and 
hy iniuiy Jlindua fur SivdjI oiAy be explained eaiiJy 
und JiiNtined rwrunlly by ituuiy Ttawem. notwilneUadin^ w 
tflarliti? vrinim of v|<>|<*qco aiid (readiery. lUyi lUo and (he other 
MarAtliS chkTH ut thv elufv uf the nfliteentJi and the befInning of 
rlio century are nut mUllcd te eitber rnixsct or erteem. 

Witli like wdlUiry cxot’ptkA tit one »unian, Ahalyi BU, they 
rnrviy ihimm’mnnI any (ItMecmible virtues, whUe t&ey were al! 
stained hy iwrUdy, cruelty, mpaclty, and meet of Uic other vices. 
Tito ulioniinnblo syKtein tif grtvemment which tJiey adntlnistered 
waa IncaiMblo of e/Tceting any benefit to or improvement of man* 
kind in any direction. 

* Tike contempt»( all meraJity. la thtir poUdeaJ arranfeaente. was with 
the Melinttai avowed and dujDetaM.' * 

Tlte conatitutioo of tlteir govenuneat and army wai 
* more cidculnted to <k*troy, than te oeete aa eotpm, ... llie Mehiattu, 
from llidr feeling and polley as oefl m frooi (hoae haWtii of predatory 
war&ro on wlijch tlte whole cuwtrueUoc ol thdr eeeemmeot was founded, 
were Cite itnCkinvl enemka at the IMlIeh Mwrr. 9l>ere eeuM be no lasting 
peace between states whoee ob|eet asa pdndpks of govemmect were 
always in coUUon.’ * 

In shurt^ tikc ^farftth8s were robbers by nrofrasloiL whoso activities 
could not to en<lurcd by decent od^houn. llicy were openly 
leaguerl with all the ruffians who came to the front la a time ot 
diaoriler, and the nippresrion of their lawless rule was the first 
duty of that government which, in spite of itacif. had become the 
eontroUing power in India. 

The eunk)>letc and AnaJ overthrow of the Martthi dODilnatuko 
in 182A.Ktoilfd irot excite the slightest feeling of regret or sympathy 
in MIC br«a« of any person, udlan or European. Nobody who 

S os^tcssci even a slight acqoalntance with the facta of history can 
oubt that the utter destruction of the Marichfi capacity for evil 

• The propoeitloa applies to the eaee of the Central Bm^m agakist the 
world In 191$. 
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and the oubstitution of orderly government were necessary and 
of incalculable benefit to India.^ 

The m«Ht of l^ord KaaUog:s. It is tbe peculiar merit of Lord 
Hastinge tliat he realised botJt tJie necessity and tiic benebt. His 
cornprebeneive mfnd provided witit ample sutdeiency Uic menna 
needed to ensure the indispensable preiiotlnary dCHtructiun of 
a wholly evil system,* and worked nut wftii equal grruep uf realities 
the measures best eolculatod for tlie construction oi a new and 
lasting fabric. His work Jives after him. The existing j)]casunt 
reiatiuns between ti>e surviving Mar&tha rCkCcb and Uie govern* 
ment of Iiiclia stand on tlie foundutluns well and truly lai<l ijy tJic 
Maniiicsr of Hostings. TJic ill faith of the PGsJiwft unJ tJiu iiliotisJa 
root Its just reward. Sindlu und il<i]kar, who couUl nut re^u^oiiAbly 
have complalnud if tiiuy too Inul been cun<lenin<*<i to Jieavy 
penaUies, were wisely left in a jiosition where tJiey were ubiu to 
reap immenou lulvatitfi^N Jininc<llately. iluikar'K revetuic 
in II few yonrK fnnn u plOful sum of barf>ly four luklis to tliirly*(lvu 
laklis a year. Sinilin s(m>ii foun<l liimself du* nuistcr of a pro/itiil>la 
Iclnj^om. He coded AJmOr, tim strutcgieul key lo Rhfputrina. 
rsoetvlng other district" In eacohunge, so tlint on tJic whi^rv lie <hJ 
not lose territory, and iiad every reason to be naLisflod witJi the 
treatment he rooeivod. Everywhere towns und viilugcs Nj^rang 
up fi^m tJieir aihos, and tlie returning ryot soon creati'd revenue 
for tlt«j)rinM In amounts immeasurably exceeding the precarious 
gains of predatory raids. 

Vorioty ol tranaaotloaa. Bvon (hiring tlic ]>rogreaa of the 
wars which ohiofly occupied llto earlier years of Ids adnilnistraiion, 
Lovd Hostings engaged, to use Wilson's words, In 

s variety of tranSMkions..wliieli, oJthAugU of miner moment, involved 
ebjsets of eonsIdcrHl^lo mafmitude, arlting from the <letertninuei<»n tn 
preserve t1w trumiiiliUty of Inciin nndiitnrUed ; fmm tlte nmwitv xtijl 
existing of shielding murleiine eommerce from pJmtleiil drprctIutioiiH; 

* It may be well to support tJvs propoaitlnrii In the text os hiiaed on 
Molentm's writings by tlie equally competent testiinuny uf Sir TJiunius 
Munro ; 

* The Mshratta Government, from its roundntion, lion l*een one nf tlie 
most dflstruetive that ever exlited fn India. It never roihiquinlicd tlie 
predatory ipl rlt of its foundc r, 5ewa)cc. T1 int spi rlt srew with i la power; 
and wlion Its empire extended from tlic Ganges tr> ttM Cavery, tills ontion 
was little better than a horde of iinrerial thieves. All ot1wr Hindoo 
states took a pride in tiio improvornent of tlie country, and in tlic con* 
itroction of pagodas, tanks, canals, and other piildlo works. Tho 
Mahrattos have dono nothing of this kind j their work has licen ohlefly 
desolation, They did not seek their revenue in the Improvement of the 
country, but in tne evaotioiw of the estabtished efwU from their nefghboun, 
and In predatory incoraloni to levy more ’ fGleJg, Li/e*, tl. 14J. 

Those propoaftloni are absolutcfy true wrtliout qunlincaUon. 

* 'Nothing is so expensive os war oarrled on with inadequate means. 
It entails all the expense wltliout the advantasei of war ’ (Sir Thomas 
Munro In Gletg, Z4/e*, il. 871). 


SCPPRESSION OF PIRACY 

from tlve duty of providing (or British ai well as IndUn iDterorts io the 
easuro itus ; ’ 

dad (mm tfcaty relatione with tlia Native States. 

Suppraesion of pira^. The annexation of the P2ihw&*i 
territory involved the aeiju^tment of relations with tiie l&^aD 
dixtricta lying between Uie Western Ghats and the sea. Tlis 
pirate chiefs, wJio had been incompletely diastiscd in ldl9i were 
tiioroughly subjected io 18M, aod required to ccdetlie remainder 
of the coast betwcun IvolliUpur and Goa. Tlie moasuree adopt^ 
* extinguished uU vestiges uf Utc piruGcal practices for which this 

K n of Gie couHt of India hod been infamoux, since the days of 
mmn uirnniorcc', 

KfTivtivu opemtions apiiiut the pirates of tlie Red Sen and 
Persian («nlf were uIho carried ntii. 

Affair a oi Dutch. Tlic llAo of Cutcii (Kueciih). tltc peninsula 
lyih^ Lo tlio north of Kdtiilawftr, and aoparoted from tl>c mainland 
by the * Uunti * (Eton), formerly an arm uf the sea, had been causht 
in the whlu sweei) of the not of treaties. He sooa grew tirea of 
ccutrol, and enrfy in 2810 began hostilities. A sinail force of 
CcmtMmy's trtioNK, aided by the noblui of Gio Mato, wlio were 
opposed to tivi llCUi, uni)turc<1 BhQI. the capital. TJie RAo iiirron' 
dorod, and was doposoa by Lorcl liastings, An infant prince was 
appointed in his place, and tho adminlHtratlon was oonduoted by 
a regency under tiio ocntrul t)f the Resident until 1884>. T)ie 
proceedings alarmed the Amcen of Sind, and war with tJicm was 
averted only by tlte forbouanoe of the Governor-general under 
provocation. 

EarthqualMf. Altlwugh tlie country cf Cuteh has auflercd 
mucii from famine, pestilence, and oartliquakes, it is now tolerably 

i iTospvrons, and is governed on modern lines. Tlie practice of 
utnalc Infantlohle, once terribly prevalent, has been materially 
checked, if not au)>presMd. Shortly after tho capture of Bhnj the 
principality endured a series of cartliquake shocks, about a hundred 
in number, wltioh laxted from June 10 to T^ovember 28, 1019. 
A large portion of the Western Runn subsided, inoluding the small 
town uf SindrT, which disappeared under the waters. In some 
plaoes tho land appears to have risen. The changes of level due 
to earth movements in CuCch, the Runn, and the neighbouring 
Indian desert have transformed the face of tlie country during 
histurieal times. 

Sir BartJo Frere observes : 

• From the frontiers of Sirhind to Tcysulmere, the Thurr [Thsp. or 
Indies Desert] contains frequent tiacos of aneient waUmountes wbicli 
once flowed wbero oo stetam now (lows even In the heaviest reins j and 
ruins of ancient towns and villages, wliieh have for ngos been utterly 
deserted, prove that the oountry in former days was more populous, and 
contained more water and cultivation than at preeect. 

Further south similar indications are very frequent, though owing to 
the want of permaoent bulldinge in tho TIiujt itself they are more (re* 
qoeotly met with in the plain country east and west of it. Thus the plain 
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between Hyderabad and Oocnercote rUmarkSt, Amercoic] msents 
everywtiere indications of Lavlnc been tliickly i> 0 |)iiiAtod &b fur buck iia 
the filtuddiet period, and well Irrigated by canals fr<w) the Indus, wliirh no 
lonMr t;airy water In coneequonee of a Blislib change In tlic relative luvcb 
of too Incliii and the plain to be Irrigated/ ' 

SCudenU of the movements of Alexander the Great and oilier 
events m ancient story must bear such facts in miod. 

V' Singapore. The ministers in London hnd never taken mudi 
interest in the conquest of Java, or cordmlly 8upi>orte<l (lie far- 
seeing policy of Lord Minto and bir Stamford UuflUs. Wlicit tlio 
final defeat of Nnpolcon at Waterloo in 1815 freed Ilollniul fr^uu 
French domination and restored tlie in(]cj>cn<lrncv <>f iltc uouiilrv, 
the Cabinet was glncl to ant rid of Java and Juuid it back to tnu 
Dutoh unonndltlunnlly. No pains wore taken eitlur to nminluiii 
, the engagements maefu by the British witik tlio Juvnurau chiefK <jr 
to ftceure the iutoreaU of BrJtiaii commercu in tltu Archipelago. 
The Butch were alleged to have allowe<l thcnksclvea to be 
* octuntud by n s])irit of unhitien, by views of iMnindU'iw ninrnihtlifirinciit 
and rupaolty, aiul by a desire to oljlaln tlia f>om*r of iiioiiojsillsicig the 
ooremerte oi tlis eutorn arelilpelago *. 

Tliey were credite<l with tiio will to rosiiTne their traditlonol 
exclusive policy, which liad led to the inassaero of Amboynn two 
centuries earlier. 

Lord Hastings, wiser than hie maslere In Europe, saw the nceca- 
slty of leeurinff a safe trade route wiUi China anu tlio bhuit. 
He approved the proposition of RafDei to acqiilru Uie Ishiixl of 
Singapore At tlie exCromIty of the Malay BnnhkKuli, wlhdk wuk 
oecupied aeoordingly In 181v» inucJi to tJio annoyance of the Dulidi. 
The foresight of (he Governor*ffencral arul Ids cnlluiNlutlc liu\i- 
tenant has been Justified abundantly. Tiic island wiJdornoaN of 
1819. tenanted by a handful of poor Malay nahcr-folk. Ih now the 
noble oolony of Singapore, witli a population of d<>IM85 in 1011 . 
The city, with Its oapocloua harbour situated in u imKitlon domi¬ 
nating tike Straits of Malacca, tlie princii>al gate totJie Fiu Most, 
and strongly fortified, is 'the port of oall for pravtlcuHy uU the 
shipping of the eastern world V Before tho Great Wur. 11,000 
vessels, with a tonnage of about fifteen million ton*, iiasscd in 
and cut of the port euw year. 'A stupendous revenue ' Is raised 
frocn tin mining and opium, and the population inchidcs an 
astonishing variety of races and nationalities, among whom eight 
different classes of Industrious Chinese are tJie most prominent. 

The occupation of Singapore by Lord Hastings was a service 
to the empire liardly second to his unification of India and tJkc 
consolidation of the British authority in that country. Now that 
Japan an<| the United States are in alliance witli Groat Britain 
(1918) it is noodless to dilate upon the strategical importance and 
oommercial value of Singapore. 

‘ ‘ Notes on tlie Runn of Cutoh and nclghbounng region,* p. 188 of reprint 
dated 1870 from 7 Geo|rcM<«(f Journal. Sea also Raverty, * The Uihrfin 
of Siod ’ (J. A. S. B., 1B92, tdI. 1x1. part i, pp. 450-66). 
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A few yearii aft«r tlie occupatJon of tbe port tJio dilTicuItiea 
wiLlt tJio l)utcli wera settled by friendly a^rvcincnt—tbc Drltisli 
guverniiicnt giving up itti settkinonts in Suntutra in oxclkange for 
tiic Dutcit setClcDienti in India. 

2SItig»{)i>re is the leading clement in the Straite Settlement 
Colony, which has received many extensions since the tJnte of 
Lord ilastfngs. A coinjictcnC writer aillrms tliat 
'h eomiHctc history of that cxteiikluii und erowtlt, tmU tlie devious ways 
liy whteh tiiry have been trouglit about, would make u fukcittating tnie 
und u Ion* ons *. 

The ancient port of Miiluccu, wliioh aeenied to Jiave closed its 
Iiunuurublu euruer, hns hucu revived by the flcvviu])nient of the 
riebber Industry. Penang, too. which Iiiul Hupurseded Mnlseca 
for a time, is now piHis|K:r<mH, altliougU far inferior to Hingnuorc. 
The wliolu c«doiiy is uxtn;or<Unut'ny prcigrcHsivo, with itilliilte 
jKissibilities, J)ut It is now {ulinJiilKtcrc<i, like C^uyloii, under tlie 
control of the Colonial Olbee. and iU ckvoloiuitvnt Joes not directly 
eiMkCern the hiHt«iry of In<lia,^ 

V&rlcua ooourranoM. The dMlinga of tlin Govemur> 
guncral with Lhv i>rotectu<i statcN other tiam tliuso of Unjpnifina 
and MAIwiV wore onllnurily marked bv dimirctkin and forbearance. 
Rut ItlN en<tj\irutflng the NawAb^Vizicr of Oudh to assume the 
royal title la <lullauev of tlic shitdowy aiithorl^ of tlic FAdsh&h 
of Rellii was goiiorally rvgar<lc<i as a mistake. T^io Niaam refused 
to take the same liberty. In ISIS the people of Cuttack (ICatak) 
In Orissa wore driven to rebel lien by tiver-aases»nient. undue 
enhancement of the snit tax, find the eliicancry of llcngfttt tinder* 
linicn, wJtu dofrauded tlie Ignorant Inlinbitanta, 'When the ncecMary 
military operations took iilace, the Insurgents submitted promptly 
in rellanec on a promise tJiat Uiclr grievances would be reniediM. 
The promise wits fAithfulty redeemed by the redueticn of tlic 
excessive taxation and the 
cstabiisliiiicnt of n sympa* 
tlictie administration under 
uspueiai commlNsioner, The 
provinee has never been 
disturbed a&uin. 

The titular emperor. 

Lord Hastings stopped Uic 
presentation otntuars (n»s* 
ears), or formal presents 
oITcred to a superior, whieli Mureludflbid holf>nipee. 

it had been the pruetlee f<iT 

the head of t)ie government to tender to the titular emperor. He 
rightly held ' sucb a public testimony of dependence and eubser> 
vienee' to be irreconodablo with any rational system of policy 
when the paramount authority of the British TOvernment had 
been openly proclaimed and established. With strange incon> 

‘ The islnad was hnaJly token over from Ifidlo and the Crown Colony 
organised in 186 ?. 
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aistency the Company’a ooirw§c waa allowed to bcnr lUe narne 
ana tJll©* of Shin Alain until 1835, wh«i Act XVII prcucriUcd 
a nAw coina^ «*jth European devices,^ 

Barallly outbraalt. Nearly at the samo time iw tlie Cuttack 
ioaurrectlon a dangerous outbreak occurred at Burdlly in liultil* 
khanJ, tbo immediate provoeation being the intpoaitiun of a kriaU 
municipal tax. Other grlevaticea also cornu Into pluy, an<l a 
Muhammadan Mufti lirvving taken Die lead tiio iiaiiul cry of 
‘religion In danger’ vm roieod. An inolTenaivo young English 
fentroman wae murdered, and the ioaurgcnts fouglit Uie 
witli iueli fury tliat Uioy loet n»ow Hum three liun<jri*<l killed, 
Tlic coHualtlet among tho troopa were t\venCy*onc kllicil und 
si?rty*two wounded. Tliu Incident dCHorvcN notice lKn.»uuHi> it ix 
a good iltuitratlon of Uie way In wluelt tlio iinvxpc<>tvd liujicKuix 
in India, and of the fHOllIty wltli wliicli an ordinary <'onin/nlnt 
agahiHt tlie adcnlnlxtration uan l>u need to uxcilo n Auicdieal out- 
bunt of ruligioiie enUuisiuxm. TJio reader may n>i ikuiiUt liiut 
in Xfonl Mlnto'e time tJic dIffurcuooN between tho illcidu ininlHl<T 
and the Uritiuli Real dent b; Truvunooru weru atutilnrly ntili'^cd tu< 
the foun<irtlIc)n for a war of religion, 

The leeeoa of Kathrii. In the next year (1817) JluyariUn 
a semindar in tlie AJigurli Dlatrlct, wlio had xJtown u cuntunwdoiiN 
epirit, refined to dlxmantlo hln fortreiv at llutJirfte. Lord llaxtluuN 
who waa then preparing for tho Plndftrl war, took mcaaurcB wiiu ii 
left noticing to ohanee and eoon rendered tJto fort untenublo by 
meant of an Incewant aiiower of bomba from forCy*two niortarx 
TIjo Governor-genaroJ, wlio waa liia own oonjmaiidcr«ln-cliIef 
had aatlalled hi mac If at nn early date tJiut conaidcrutlonx of falxo 
aoonomy had unduly limited tJie uae of artillery, niul harl cutuaed 
Jallurea at Bhnrtporo and claewhere. lie wax rcaolvwt not to 
AMat the error. Tlie laaaon tauglit by Uic ^iKcdy ftdl of Ilatlirlle 
'dig not need repetition. ' 

Puhllo worVa; adueaWon, and floance. Die Maro.KXK 
reaumed the muohmeeded iinprovoinenta In CaJciilta, wliicli hn<I 
been auapond&d aitioo tJio departure of LoaL^filkilov. IIv ulxo 
repaired an ancient canal, and tJuia awuredrSMTwatcr xuoiiTv 
for DeHin CxonerBHy^-tnrfniglioiit tlie country, he narcfitUmtion 
efr roada and bridges , a aubjoct negleoted by previous adminiatra. 
tIoM. He w*B iceadfaatly oppoaed to tlie ignoble iwllcy orkcopinir 
the natlvea of tho country la ignorance, wlilcJi had atreououe 
aupporCera at the India Houae. 

^fWi Government’, ho boldly declared, ‘never will bo influenced by the 
apre^ in formation airwng men la tf> render 
them leastmcUbleond kafaubmiaiveto authority.,.. ItwmiMbctroacnn 
to Bntieli aentiment to imagine that it ever ©ould bo tho pHndpIo of thla 

Coinage of Ihe E, /. Co. (Mo4pa, iflw): 
r Company (Nuit. 

CArohy 1005, p,77,p|,rn), In 138T Lord Amhcret permitted toe intle* 

men of hie aolte to preaent ‘ nuaaiim but did not hImaeJf «nd«t anyT 
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Goremmcnt to pcrpetoate jgoonnce in order to secure paitr; and dishoneet 
advuntagos ovor Uw Miming of the multitude.* 

Those liberal acntimeitu, far io advance of tbe Ideas current at 
tJie time, were tranaJated into action. Bo(b the Marquess and 
Lady Hastings established schools, to which they made generous 
con^hutions from tiieir own purse, and the Governor*eeceral 
accepted tlie ofRce of patroo of a college founded by Bengftll 
gentlemen. IIU action in regard to the pms will be noticed more 
conveniently In cuunexion with tbe ailminiatratiofi of Mr. Adam. 

Finnnev. notwitiubanding the )ong<oniinued wars on a large 
ecalu. WkM managetl so well that govi-mmcnt bonds* which stood 
at ptr cent, discount in ISIS, rose to 14 per cent, premium 
ten years Inter, 

fUforma ba^un. The publication in 1612 of tlio Fi/lh i7rpor4 
(UN(MinM.d in an curlier cliapter of Uiis work, and the elaborate 
debniiH on tliu renewal of the charter in 181 a reopened aJJ tlic 
pn'hicriu of Indian adiainistratron. which demanded it4Jl ftiHher 
rceouMidemtion in eonaequenee of the upheaval caused by the 
dvHtPuetinn of tlic Marfttu power in 1818. Ufforta were made in> 
all die older llritiidi pumicaaions to reform tbe abuses in the Judicial 
lyntuni, civil nnd criminal; aswS some progress was made In 
reversing dm muitaken policy of Lord ContwsMlis, which ewduded 
men of Indian blrtlt from ull rsapoaslble or decently paid blllce. 
Lord IlaHiii^ won Iceenly aUvo to tlie noccaaiCy of reform ; and 
scvural of his Ueuteiumu untcrtaloed the moct scasiblo and 
cnllghtencil opinions. 

In Uengal oHIcIsl opLnloA opposed extenaivo eliange In the Judi¬ 
cial arrangements, but aometUng was done to remedy abunrs by 
increasing UiO number of courts arul enliancing the ]>owcts of Indian 
oinoiub. At tliu Instance of the dircetors a determined attempt 
was nilcle in Madrus to revive the old syxtein of p<tnch6^alt, or 
ttativu Juries of nulghboun, for tlie setlleiiicnt of disputCf^^lilch 
priHluced little result owing to tlie uawhlmgness of the pimple to 
serve. 

TJie rigorous separation between the Judielal and revenue 
services on whic]i Lord Corswallla had lain so much stress was 
abolished, and the ofllccs of collector HUlJUUgl^niagiatjate were 
combined in every presidency at vario us^da tswl^in some cases after 
the departure of Lord Hasttngl.' speSkTn]^ the employ¬ 

ment of natives of the country m jKsdtiqjii oi^iiuldtfahlc autliority 
was Hlowly extended. As new ter ri tory was acqu ir«d tlic absurdity 
of intnidiiciog a complicated code of^gliab laws among communi¬ 
ties wlioUy unprepa:^ to receive it b^n to be recognized, and 
Uie necessity for a simpler, more elastic form of administration 
was acknowledged. The * non-rrgulation ' system tor the govern¬ 
ment of newiy acquired or bacicnwrd territory was developed in 
tbe time of Lord Amherst, but its s^ication had begun during 
the term of eldce of Lortl Ifaatlngs. We have seen how Cuttack was 
quieted at once the moment that a reasonable system for the man¬ 
agement of rude people was introduced by a special commissioner. 
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Settl«in0nt profaleme. The c&mpicx problem of land ' ecttle* 
ment ’ in evciy province came under review. Id the territories 
now known as the Province of Agra on extremely elaburutc 
system of survey and assessment was enacted by Kc^mJatioii VII 
of 1 & 22 > wltich failed because it was too elaborate to work iu 
practice. Ten years after the departure of Lord Hastinjts, Re^ula' 
tion IX o! 18aS laid tlie foundation of tJic modern systuin of 
' aettlemeot' in Upper India. 

The proposal to make 'permanent setdementH ’ the general 
rule in all provinces was often mooted, and at times was un the 
point of being decreed. It was not finally negativvd mu 11 lK8b. 
^ Settlements * are now most commojdy sauutloned fur (rvrluda 
of eltlior tlilrty or twenty years. 

Muaro*s *ryotwar flfrttleme&tTJie numo of Sir 'J'lionins 
Munro-^ man equally dtstiaguislicd as u soKlier nu<l an mlmiiiia* 
trator^wiio was iivrliupa tliu wiscat oftliu many brilliant of)i<'< re 
who served Lord lIUKtiiiga^ In specially aAMiciat.ecl wldi (he ' ry«it- 
I war aettiement’ of Uie greater part of tliu MMira* Pri'Hldeney^ 
\ which Jko it often alleged erroneously to lutvu ' llll^u(u('ed ' during 
hit terviee in various oapaeitict before 1826 and uw Governor uf 
Madras from 1820 to 1827. 

Writing In 1828 be warmly repudiated the charge of having 
invented or Introduced 'the Rayetwar system, widen, tlwugii Uiu 
old system of the country, if by some strong mlaappreJiunHiun 
regarded in England as a new one'. lie pruoeuded to explain 
that nIAcial opinion had been unduly biased by fuuilllarJty wltli 
the Bengal semindfttT system, whlcli was rifiknown In Mudms, 
except in the Northern Sarklrs (Clrcari). 

'The mater part of our [Miulres] tefltories Imve been eequfred from 
Kati>« Princes who did net employ ZemindArt, and who eohccted tlie 
reveniie, as wc now do, from the Itayets. by means of Tislilhler*, receiving 
a monthly snlnry, and appnlmed and dlsmiiNd at nlensure. Mint of our 
provincee have la anekut times Iteen surveyed and aiiaeNscil; liut jis tlic 
ecoounts have Jn jKncml been aitsrad or lost, we make a new survey and 
aiseesment. In order tliut we may know the reeaiirees of the enuntry ; 
and In or>t«r tlmt every linyet may know tho exact amount of Ills uwewment, 
arkd thus boprotectoa against nny extra demand. . , , It Is our hueincw to 
let the dietributlon of property mrnain as we find it, and not attempt to 
force It into larger maases ui>oa any tlworeticnl notion of coavrnionee 
or iiTifwovemant. There aro many Rayeta wlio have not more than four 
or five acita 5 there are some who have four or five tltousnnd, Itctwoon 
Utese extremee. there ore groat number* wlto have from one [hunOred] to 
five Itundred.' ■ 

' Canning declaitd that' Eiimpo never nrodueed a moro accnmiihehed 
eUtesman, nor India, fertile oa it was In heroes, a more skilful soldier 
In 1824 Munro stated that' 1 havo introdiuied no new system cither in 
the revenue or the judicial department,... I Save never wished to Introduce 
any now system 01 revenue, W 1 wish In oil cases to have no renters, but 
to ooliect dfreetly from the occupants or owners, wlictlter they are amall 
or great. Renters are no oecessary part of auy revenue sj^em' iGirig, 
op. cit,, il. 206). » Glelg. Life *, il. 268. 
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TM avAttm. ‘The Iwsis ol tJua system ii the divieion of the wliole 
nrcu into HelUa by » cndustral siervry. etieh lleid beins vuluoO at a fixed 
nite per iicrv and the mtanemcne ecttlcil tlwreon. A holding is one or more 
of siidi iielda nr uf their recognised subJivi^oiB, The registered oeenpant 
nf wic?li Odd deuli direotjy u'Hh Uovernmeiit, and so Jonc u he i*ayj the 
Ufaeuinciit lie is entitkd to hold the land for ever and cannot be ejected 
by (JovernnK-nt, tliough he Jilmsclf may, in any year, Increase or dimlolsh 
Ilk lioJding or onttrdy nbontlun it { alioiild Uie fend be wqulrcd for a, public 

e )Uh»>, it nitwt be iHioglit nt 35 pcp cent, alwvc its market vahw. In* 
tunec, trunafer, mort^iBe, auio, nnd Iraso nre without cestriotlen; 
l>rivMlu Itnprovenientk Iiis'dIvc 
)H» uihlltMHi, either prcaont or 
fiitu r«’, It) t he nsfiCKsmcnt, V^’natc 
hmi| lUiy liv tnkon iij» by uny 
{tentoii, niiOerthe rules laid tl«)'r)i, 
juni onoe gninled tn n it. ■<, 
lik iiN hM)U ua 1 10 pUnotes/ ' 

Xlunni, who Juki down the 
l^•nern] priiidplt* no cotitniry 
to the vieWN of LonI Corn* 

WidliK, Ihi^t ‘no llkeorelienl 
ItniiMvookent Nliotild niakit tia 
Hbundoci wliut is Nii|>|>()rU*<l by 
experience \ whk right in 
niujntuiiiliig the rwfw'er nyi- 
U’lo of'luUlctncni*. UntUio 
BNacaxjnenta mndo in bix timo 
an<l for long nfterwurda were 
fttr tuul light tbe MudrfiX 

1 »roctk'c t)r eolh'ctipn wsa <ile* 
kgiircd by cruel hc verities, 
wlilch lie did aomctiiing to 
iiko(Ufy« The nitidcrn i^Btcm 
dkites only h’otn IBSS', and 
dlffurs from that of Munrv'v Sin THOMAS MONRO, 
time Inaevcml lni])c>rtimC|>Ar* 

tieulars, notnbly in the ryut*i absolute freedom to relinquisli his 
iHnd, and In tliu full protection given to private improvements. 
Tlic aNaeasmunta Iiavc been Jargely reduced, and the penalty of 
imprlHonm ent for d efttult is no) ongcr enforced. The Madrna ay item 
as now worked seem* to be excellent, but I Jiave not any personal 
experience of ita operation. 

Bomb«7 ay sum. The Bombay system lias a general resem- 
bUnco to that of Madras, 

• but the QCtnsI holdlnas are to alnrno extent grouped Into onaJI " survey 
ntimben ’* with pmctlcaJIv Immutable bmindnrlw, which *it solidly and 
oorerully marked out upon’the ground ; and in Bombay tlda fact const Jtutca 
ao characteriirtift a feature of the revenue system that the ooeupint who 
h(^ds a survey number on the conditieo ol paying the revenue asansed 
on it la said to hold on the ** survey tenure * 
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alnroc extent grouped Into small * survey 
nutable boiindnriee, which are solidly and 
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The early asseesmects In Bombay, as in Madras and most otlier 
provinces, were too heavy and caused much dii^tresa. Thu refornied 
system dates from IS4T.^ 

1q tho Agra Province, comprising tlie Ceded and Conquered 
UisCricts. witli certain other territory, the ‘settlement’ contract 
ordinarily was made witli groups of semindars forming r brutlicr- 
hood or community in each village, tl)r<>ugli tlieir heud/nen, tlic 
lands of a ' village ’ being the unit of rutscssnicnC. The system, 
as already mentioned, rests upon Regiiintions VI1 of 1H22 and 
IX of 1^39, as largely mo«lidcd by subaequent IcKlsiation and 
orders. 

fisalffnatlon ol Lord Hastij^a. Tike clOhing years of tliu 
brilliant adiiiicilstratlon of Lord lIiiHtlnifH wore duikcnod for liini 
personally by the censure passocl by dm Jkiiuc audioritii'S on liis 
mdiiereet Indulgcneo to tile bunking Ikiuhu of Palmer an<l Cn., 
wbicli hud AOiiuirud an uruluu und corrupt control ovit thu NIaaniV 

S 'VerniTicul. shnihir to that cxorclaud by Paul Beiilh'ld <iver Mic 
swiU> of tile Carnatio in mi eariirr tfenmtjon, 'i'iiu (jov<>rnor' 
general pcrmlttod hlmitoif to be iuiliirneud by thu fiiut ttiat one of 
the partners was married to a yn,r(\ of Jiin, a young Imly whom 
Lera Ifrkselngi regarded ai a daughter. TJte Qovemor*grn<>riil, 
who loft India poorer than when he oanie out, was ubHoliituJy 
eiearsd of any eornipt motive, but was so distromed by Iho Htric« 
tures on his indisoretion tliat he sent home Ids msIffnatroA In IdSl. 
He made over charge on January 1, 1928, to Mr. Juhn Adam, the 
fienior member of oouneil.* after nine and a quarter yvnra of 
unremitting labour. Tho directors [massed corrliol votca of llianks, 
and granted him at different times sums amounting to £80,(100 
In I»4 he bsoFvme Governor of Malta, and on Kovein bur 28. 181^0, 
he died at sea oiT Naplus. 

Mr. Adam. The admloJitration of Ur, Adam for seven muntJiS 
until he was rolievod by Lord Amherst in August 1828. is remem¬ 
bered only for hts expulsion from India of Mr. James Silk Bucking* 
ham. tJie able editor of the Cnicutta Joumnl, who off(>n<lud tiiu 
authorities by tho freedom ef Jiis erltielstns on oIHcioJ persons and 
doings. The Ineidont ofTem a convenient onjiortuaity for reviewing 
brIeiTy the history of fonrnahxm In India from tlio uuys of Warren 
KaetTngs to the present time.’ 

Hlitory of Indian preaa. Tho first Indian ncws])aper 
printed In English was Hickey's Bengal OtmeUe, which began its 
stormy course in January 1780 and was suppressed early in 1788. 
Tile editor spent a long time in jail on account of tho libels lie 
published on Mrs. Hastings and various people. Ilickoy’s paper 
was succeeded by the Jnoton GautU anrf several etlier jeurnnls. 

> /. O. (1008). viil. 204, 

* Thornton e^ls him * second member \ the Governor-general being the 
first. 

* The priaeimJ. olthaugh not the sole authority, is Malcolm's assay 
entitled ' Free 'Press ' in PolUitcl llUtory, vol. ii, 1820. Hebet observes 
that Mr. Adam was ' one nf the most popular men in India both with his 
eouotryniea and with Indiasa. Hickey's name is sometimes spelt Hlcky. 
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Lord Com‘#aiUi found H neocssary in 1791 to order tbe deportotion 
of another editor, The o! tlic GoverDor*ffCDerai to indict 
that penalty having been aiTirt^ed after a long discussion by the 
unanimous judgement of the Supreme Court, the editor in <jucstJOD 
actually deported in 179i. 

Five years lutcr, in 1790, a censorship was instituted and 
•p|)roved by the directors. In Lord Wellesky’H time, w])en French 
privateers were uctlvx: and the free publication of shipping nows 
was observed to guide them in iltelr depredations, severe rcstrlc* 
tions oil tJiu newspapers were enforced as being necessary for the 
public Mifcty, Lord Miiilo, inMuenced by the some reasons, main* 
tuin<*d a vigilant control over tlic [iress, and formulated a revised 
coda of ripilatiiiiiK fur the cunsorsiilp ju IBIS. 

Jxird llHHtings, hi IB17, while recognising tliu necciwity for 
suixrviAiDii, i>referri'd to ixcrelsu it tlirougli juIlv proldbicing tlio 
{llNeuxNion of eertaln i tin tiers; and iJtorefurc abolished the censor* 
kIiIji. The M»ri(UcHM liu<| no objixitlon to fair, honest crltioiim, 
bviioviiigi os he Hiild, tiiut 

* h is viliiiiiry f(tr Hik|imiK9 nuthnrlty, even when its Intentions aro most 

[ iiKV, to liHik U> the t'lnilMil nf piibllo soTUtlny i wlillu cunacluiM of tteCJtudc. 
hnt authority Cim Ium nutkiing of its strength by its cximwitc to gonutul 
coinniunt'. 

Ills niliK were dIrcRtwI ngftjrwt the nbiiM of liberty. 

hfr, daiiivH .^Jlk Uueklnghani, tliu editor of tJio C/ticutta Journal. 
founded by him In 181A tiK>kfull odvontan of tlie llbersU opinions 
of Lord UaNtlngfli and couimcntcd boldly on publlo meaniirea. 
lie also Indulged m larcuatio oomnients on hfgli olHelali. ^r. Adam, 
w]io did not agree wItJi l^rd Hastings on tlto subject, and woe 
irritated by l^ucklngJiarn'R nrticlea, rccjuircd every printer of 
a newspaper to lake out a licence. Whi n tluvt measure failed to 
itmxsb the c<iit<ir of tiic C'airuhn Jmirnal, Mr. Adam deporUxl 
lilin. Tiiat procc.sidhig gave fine to acute e<introvcrfiy. Bucking* 
jjiini, on arrival In lumdon, wiu comiH/naatcd for nil losses by 
a libml subscription rnlBcd nnions hi" friende. Some years Inter 
lie cnti'rc<l {wirliainont ok ntember for Shelhcdd, and afterwards 
obtrvincfl «v pension of £2(kP a year from tiio East Tndia Company. 
HIk atlventimms life cnrlcd in 1855> Liml tVillinm Bunt Inch 
while av<iwf>ig the conviction tliat it is ' necessary for 
the iiublU safety tliat the press in India Hhould be kei>t under the 
most rlghi control aUowc<l great freedom In nractloe. 

His luceessor. Sir Charles Metcalfe, in September lfi86, removed 
all restrictions, Incurring thereby the wmtlj of tlic dlrcctow, From 
tliat date until 3fl7K, when Lord Lytton’s government imposed 
restrictions on wrufuular papers, tlic Indian prew continued to 
be free, unlewi fbr offences against the ordinary law. I^rd Lyttoo i 

• For the rtmngo carter of Buckingham, who wo* a volumiooui autbw, 
sec Illgjdnltotham, Mca IFAem India hat Kni/mt*, 1874. His^uWb>Oi*TOpS|/ 
(1565) unfnrhinatcly remained uoQnishcd. and does not deal with tbe 
most interesting part of his life. 
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measure Tras repealed by his sucocaeor, Lord Ripon. TJie outbreak 
of atrocious political orliae, inucli of wliich 'vt'av traced directly 
to the instisotioQ of newspaper articles, constrained the govern* 
ment of India to pai^s a restrictive Press Act in 1008 and u more 
stringent one In Id 10. 

During tiie agony of the nations in the threat War since 1014, 
paramount regard for the public safety bos forced even tlie free 
dernocracics of England and America to emhirc rcetrictiuna on 
newspaper publication whicii would liave been regarded as intolcr* 
able at any other Citne. No theories nbocit mitnral liberty cun bo 
a)iowed to override tiie reoiiiremunts of the clcfeiicu of tiicreuini. 
Tarnacular praaa. No ludcpeixU’iit Ilinciu or Muiiuininudan 

S ivernmcnt in India over iiiudc iiny use of tJiu )>rintfiig*])rcKS. 

xeludjng tlie ex<x»«lvciy ntro pubhu^tioiiK iNNiicd by Uio lurJy 
Jesuit presKR on tiio western coiMt, iincl nt n Inter date by riilNsioii* 
urica In tile aoutii. tlie lint vcrnuc'ulur worlc priiiteil in India wna 
ILillied's JkngAit gruniniiir, IknIKmI In 1778. 'ilic curllcNl Ih ngtlil 
weekly naw>i()R|>cr, tlio /inmncHnr JJurjmn, iippeurtMl in is is nt 
&erampore im<ler tiiu editorship of the faniuiiN iiiixKiouiirv* nn<l 
hlsbfrtnn, Jolin Clark Manhiuun. with tlie cordial aiijmivnl of 
the Marquaw of llaitingn. It Is nccdlens to dilate <ni the rnpid 
modem development of the Indian newrj>apcr press botli in K'ligllsh 
and In various vernacular langungos. Tlie early ])apors writlc^n 
In English circulated only among the email Ifurnpoan population. 
Their modem succcasori liave aeccsji to a large Indian public. 

BuraraM war. TJie war witli Burma, wlilcli Ineted fur nlmost 
two years, from March 182d to Fabruury 18^0, war tlio principal 
event of X/ord Amh erst^* sliort adthinlNtrntion. The operatiuns 
were orlgtnelly puFSIy defeasivc on tlie Britisli side, die Governor- 

K inoral’s deotBration of war having boon forced by dcllbi^ruto 
urmese acts of aggression, and the avowal by tlio Burmese court 
of its intention to take botli Chittagong and ^outtu. 

Orlfffa o< tba war. Bndoahpr^. the fbrooions king of Burma, 
who had A long andgcnerolty victorious reign of tJiircy*flcvcn years, 
died in H 10 , and was succeeded by his grandson Ilpngylcloa, 
The BurmMC having enneruered Arakan in 1764, muItiluucH of 
Arakanesc refugees crossed into British territory, and cunstuntly 
stirred up troupe by conflicts wltli the Burmese. 

In 1818 the Burman troops occupied Manipur, and in 1821-3 
ARsam was annexed to the Burmese Empire. An incursion into 
KfleUr (Caohar) at the beginniDg of 1824 octuady brought on 
a dghc with the Company's troops. Some montfis earlfer the 
Burmese had forcibly occupied an Island (Shuparu, or ShapArT) 
on the Chittagong frontier well within British territory, and liad 
killed some sepoys. In January 1824 the best Burmese general, 
known by his title of Mahi BandutA, was sent in command of 
a considerable army with orders to expel the British Bengal. 
The court of Ava, intoxicated by its numerous military successes 
against neighbours, believed its army to be invincible, and. in 
profouod ignorance cf all the facts, regarded the white foreigners 
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with inclTaUc contcinpt. Maha BandGla felt no doubts about the 
success of liio proposed invasion of Bengal, and was 2 >rovjded witli 
g4ildcn fatten* for the Gnvcrnor-geoerttl. 

Misaione to Burma. Tlic CnIciittA jfovernnicot hod made 
persistent efTorts to uRtubNiRli friendly relatioriH with Uie Burmese 
^ e(>urt. Lt.'Col. Symee liad been sent on a mission by Sir Joim 
Shore am curly as 1705. lie wus Kent af?ain lit ISOS.^ Captain 
Cunning foll<)we<l hJin io 1803 and once more in IBll-m. All 
the niiMNlons were unsucccsHful. unct the envoys were invurialily 
Sllbiec'ted to k.tii«lie<l insult. The king Intrigued wltlt the 
in 1317. Lord ILwtiiu^H ignois’d Uiu provoiv^tioiiN on'(‘r<>d by the 
government of Avu. ItavinglilHiiuntls more tliun full wUU (he ufTiiirs 
S/ of Iiitliu. JlciC the uttuek on liritish territory an<l the prtjvetcd 
invuHlon of Jlongul early In 13114 could not he ipiored. uiicl neees* 
Aurily led to 'vur. 

Lord Amhar«t*a policy. I/ird AmUcnct's government aimed 
uriiuarlly at turning the linrmmi out of Aknoiu, Munipue, and 
Kftc’liilr. 'I'Ju' (•overnor'gcaerul at hr«e did not intend to invado 
Amkan or Hurmu thniugh the dlllh'Ult mountain cuuntry—his 
piu poK' wjM to Neeiire the Benwl lyontkr. WHlioiit going into the 
diduIlH Ilf ttie ojutationN by jon<l. tvJdeh inehaled nojuc fnilurea» 
It niny Knillio lo say Lhat aU the iirlmary objeetlvcs of (ho war 
hncl Ik'cii uciahi('<i hy J\ine IN'iH. wlam nunipur was oemnded by 
tho Cotiipuny'M IroopK. The Biiruiexe ImkI uvacuuteri KKchftr An<! 
burn driven from AHMun earlier In iliat. year. TIiomc hucccmuk wero 
brougiit about Indlrcotly by the BrltlMlx attack on liuuguon and 
tho Iiruwuddy (Irftwad!) valley. wldcL bucamu llm prinelnal 
tiientreofthe war. MahilBandniu wasrocaJIcd to meet the invasion 
from tlie Mca, and tile Coin^>aiiy's ftirccs hud Uuii a conipnratively 
euHV tiiNk In clearing tlic enemy out of AMiian\ and tlic other hill 
stalc'K on tile north•eunUm frontier nf Bengal. 

An at.u miitcd invasion of Arnkan by land fbilcd, owing to terrible 
sickness nihoug tJic troops. 

Bftrraokpora mutifly. TIis pK^purations for tiiat unlucky 
cxjieilition 111 Oetoher 1324 ]c<i to 0 (lalnfiii incident, the mutiny 
of tiic 47111 Nntlv<» Inihutry An<! a few otlier troops stationed at 
* BarmekjHire. the (•overnor*gencr&)'s country seat on the Hooclily 
bftcc’ii miles alHivu CaloutU. Tlic sepuys. wiio dreivdrd tlic Joss 
of caste if tiiey should he sent hy scu, Also had a real material 
griovnneu owing to the imposHibillty of obtaining land trnnspnrt. 
whicli I mil to be jirovlded by the men themselves under the rules 
tlicn in force. As uBiinl the genuine grievance was made the 
occasion fur raising tlie cry of religion in danger. Tlie 4?th. wben 
pai'udcd, rcfiiKcil to obey the orders to cltlicr maxcli or ground 
arms and renmined sullenly, altiiuugli passively, defiant. A cattery 
of European artillery, supported by two British regiments, then 
opcQcd tm and killed many. Others were subsequently tried and 
^ ‘ Lt.'Col, MIehocI Hymes. Jiwbatsy ia iht Kin»itm of Aoo, publtslied 

in 1800. and rcprlnteu with additions in Constable’s Miscelkny. 2 vuls, 
duod.. Ediaburgh, 1831. 
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bajiged. And the number of tbe regiment wa« removed from tbe 
Army List. Tfic bunineee was not well memeised by the military 
authorities. The tragedy apparently nugJitliave been averted 
by judicious Itandllng of the men, without aacriOoc of indispensable 
dieoipUnu. 

of tha Bangoon expedition. Tlic expedition to Rnncoon 
was undcrtakftn on tiio advice of Captain Cu lining, wi»o l)a<l been 
one of the envoys to Burma and was supposed to know the country. 
Lord Ainlierst was induced to believe that tJie oconpntion of the 
port would frigliten Ciic king into xubiniMKion. Tiic diDuppoiotnient 
of that ilhfbimdod expectation led to a eoKlly war, iiivola^ing much 
sacridee of Jifo and trciiaiiro. Tliu expedition <iriginnlly whk not 
designed to oiivnnco into tlie interior, and in coiiNcqiienc<^ no 
arrangonients Jiod been niudu f^ir tnuixjiort, which wua supixiscd 
to bo avnilablu luoally if it should Ikj hvcilcxl. As a niuttvr oi fact, 
none waH to be had. 

The campa^B. Tlie flc'ot nxMonibh^cl at Pori CoriiwnlTiH in 
the Andfttnan iNlandw carrying tioopN to i.iie niiiiiher ol' idioiit 
11,500 under tlie coiniiiand of bir Areliibutd Caiii|tbell ; and 
Hengoon woa ooouniwl in May 1824 wlUuiut NorlouH rcAlxtanci'. 
The trouble began In tlie following month, wlien tlio mfim Im^ke, 
end the army of occupation luftered terribly from rljecaKc aiul 
putrid food. Tlie town Jied been evacuated of Its inliabituntx, 
and, as the military eocretary to the commander writes, 

^ die plains, for many miles around us, were swept ef tliHr ]>ords i 
the rivers wen unprovldod with one Friendly canoe ; tho tnwiin uiid villiigej) 
were dosetted, and every man beyond our pnsUfwusJ in nrms ivfliiJnMt us 
The weakened force of tUo itivadcri endured bravely the miitcrlrs 
of Its situation, and fougiiC many actions against tho enoFrehng 
multitudes of Burmese, The end of October, when the rainp 
ceased, brouglit some relief in comfort, but tJie sudden change of 
temperature aggravated the sickness and mortality, wlilcii were 
greater in Octooer than in any previous montli. In Kovembex 
the health of the troops improved; reinforcements were received, 
and a fleet of boats was being built. Tcnasseiim and Pegu were 
occupied by detadiments. 

At the boginalng of December tlie whole army from Arnkan 
under the command of Mali& BandflJe was cntrcnclicd In its 
pofitioos opposite the British force. On the 6th of that montli ho 
was defeated and eom^llsd to retire to Donabew (Danabyu), 
about sixty miles above Rangoon. The B u rmesc general entrcnchc d 
himself in his new position with remarkable skill, constructing 
a formidable stockade more than a mile long, and composo<l or 
huge teak beams ' from fifteen to seventeeQ feet high, driven 
fiimly into the earth, and placed as closely as possible to each 
othersupported io the rear by brick ramparts and provided with 
many ^ns of poor quality. 

The ^st attack on the stockade was repulsed, On April 2,1525, 
a lucky accident gave the British foroe possession of the place, 
A rocket having killed MohiL BandtUa, the whole garrison md or 
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the OHpitQl, on Febr^jtiy 22 
2820. 1 wo <1i»yrt Inter the Burme«o government accepted the term* 


im 


n^oii by tiio victors. ' ' 

Traaty ^ Yandebo, The treaty of Yandabo prov/ded /or the 
payment of a c»re of mpoos, or one million pounds aterlCnff : 
Sf *“ ccMion of Assnin, Arnkan, and the coast of 

xentSMTim. fDeluding the portion of tlie province of Martaban lyinff 
eaat of tl^ Salween river. The king of Burma further agreed to 
^taln from all mtcrference in IGchir (Cachar), Jaintla, and 
Manjpur. A quarter of the indemnity was paid at once, and a 
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SdOon<l quarter towards the end of tlie year, wliercupoa llic British 
evQpC\iatod Hanlon. The Bnmicee retained including 

RaugnoU) until tlie next war. A commercial trcAty uf an un^iatis* 
factory Idnd wus arranged BubsequenCly, and tJic ap|>nlntmvnt of 
a resident Britidi envoy was accepted. But until IthM) no such 
oJlicer was appointed. From Uiut date Colonel Burney Jiel<l tlic 
appointment f'ur seven years, dJscliarging Jiia clillicuH antics witfi 
tact and sueccss. ‘ lllingy felon sank In to a state of mclanelioly, 

and liad to be kept In strict scchlalon. 11c waa deposed quicUy 
by his bruUiur in 10&7. and aJiowo<l to end liis days iu peace os 
a prisoner, wall treated. 

Tiia Burmese version. Tlic Burmese clRcial account of the 
war, ai recorded in the Hni/at Chronicle, dcseivoa quotation : 

* In tlie youn 11 A 0 and 11K7 tl>c liurmoite ora], the Kuln pyu, nr 
wliiU strt\iifiors nttlai wfut, huteneda quarrel upontliu I.*nrd nl the (Toldcii 
Puloeo. Hmy landed at Hauffuun, took tliat place imd Pr<Mur. aud ^vc'^' 
|)crmlttad to ndvatiw us h;r tu Yandabon tor KIuk, fnuii rui)tj%ii> 
of jitoty niid reifnrd to life, tniwlu nu prcjuinition whniover (t) ilium. 

TJrt stmnuers hod S|>Q>il: vu»b sumi ohnniicy In tiudr uuP*r|»rJM', «i Dint l»y 
the time ilwy ronoliud Yandahoo tlioir rcwKirtc'S were oxliutistrd, itnd i liry 
were in gnut dlstross. They tiion pcitltinnccl tiie King, who In IiIk <'lrTnrut'y 
and generosity, sent them inige suntx of motity to |>ay their axia^nsua l>j\ck* 
and ordered them out of the country.* * 

Crltloisrui, The errors in the planning and execution of liic^ 
OMrationi againtt the Burmese caused much neodlcHi waxto of 
llxe and treasure.’ The actual fighting wax nearly nj] dime l>y the 
European treope, the oomreander of the exitedjtlon, i^ir Andilhuhl 
Cam pbell, having little oonhdonco in tiio native army. TJiu 
KUllrae-resimei>ts showed fortitude under privation, but, nccortIJng 
to Lord william Buntinok, * entirely failed ' in attnclca wJun 
employed wJtJiout European support. Notwithstanding tiio valour 
of tlte soldiers, the ]taii|pion expedition prohuhly would iiuvo hern 
a failure but for the Jiclp lent by Sir Thomas Muiuu, Uiu ecnupi'lout 
Governor of Madras. Lor<l Anilierst wne not iiunlilked vithor 

S natural ability or by training to direct a war and Sir Arcldhuld 
mpbell's Btratogy was open to oriticlem. 

The Burmese soklicr fought well, considering that, as Pliayro 
observes, ho * fought under oonditlons which rendervd vlutory 
impossible’. The army was composed mainly of untrained 
* Burney, a Malay and P&il soiiolnr, pnblislied works on his speelHl 
■ubjects, , 

* LawTie, p. 00. The postage ii of intarcst OB Indicating tl>o value of 
oindal doeueneats In many owes when the moAni of cliecking tlielr state- 
menta do not exist. 

* Munro wrote In April 1920 ; 

* TiKre lias bocn no want of energy or decision at ony time In attacking 
the erMmy; but there luu certainty been a great want of rasny of tlie 
arrangemcna and combinations by which the movements of oa army are 
facilitated, and its success rendered more certain.* Muoro proceeds to 

S nixe the difRcultics, and to give Lord Amherst credit for oeneverlnf 
op.cie..ii.»rp). r- 
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poa«ant<, badly armed. The bomo'ina'le gunpowder ms defe<Aive, 
aod Uic artiUury consisted of 'mostly old sltip-guns of diverse 
ctUibrvi and some of them (wo hu&dred or more years old The 
oHfkcJltConuxy force, if ic Jiad been properly directed and equipped, 
sbuutd have made short work of the resistance. The Burmese 
^ diKidu^c,<d extraordinary akill in the conitrucUon of Htockades, 
superior even to those of the Nepolut^e. A eoRiiHiUnt writer 
dcclurct time * the position and dufoneva at Donnobcw, as a field* 
work, would havo none credit U? tlio luoMt Nciuntific engineer *. 

Fail of Bl^urtpora. Thu nuHimps during tliu earlier stages of • 
the iiuriiiCHu war excited fuelingx uf uaroal tliroughoui India, ns 
similar fhiluroi^ in tliu firAt NuiMiicwo capipaign iutd done in tlic 
« time of J/vkI lliiHUngH. ])|irjuu Sill, ctuiNin of ilio cliild RAJfl of 
illitiriprm'i wlio lutcl hu(«ii enthroiUKl wiUi tJiv aiipr«»vnl of Sir David 
(JvJ I l.c'ri in ly. Ill V 11 (>mIi h nl. ill. iXUii. vcii turvd t<' il iup ti to the anceesslon 
to the priciHpiilily mid procluimcd himself lu) lifijfi. The Resident 
nt oii(*u movi^i troo^w Co enforce tho decision oi the agent of the 
Aiiprciuir govemicirnt; but l.ord Aiulierst, then anxious about 
tiiu III Hdis'vss ill Buruui, ricnuuiioud Jili action ai* prematurCi and 
pnMKvd <iuiKc<r/(MiR coiunients wideli provoUed tim Tcsignntion of 
till* \'vl.(>ruTi, who wiiA rqiiiiccd by Sir Lharlcs Metcalfe. Sir David 
<Jrh(<tiiiTiy, wJio wiiK ofcl and lit Iwd iicuItJi, died a few months 
Inter. S Ir ('Jiiirlua Mu (ciilA' achui hucci'ui! cd I n nersuad Ing th c Cover* 
nor>guitural Uuit Uio jwmmoimt power could not cUluw itself to 
bo liouted by ti ]>utLy prlneclhig. TJie fortreas was besieged by 
Itfinl (’ttuiberntcrc, tlic ooniiuui\<lur*in*ehlvA witlx an aciuquats 
force Hhd 4 Kiiltulilo train of heavy ixrtiDery. The fortifications were 
brviichcd In January 3g3<t by tlie explosion of a huge mine, amt (he 
ful I n res nf l^orfI i>uko twenty years earliur were ompiy avenged. The 
glory of the CK'lilevuincnt was (IlnimcU by the cKoessive rapacity 
fbnirixe*uioituy dlN])inyc<l bvixiril Combcrmerc.^ 

Bsslgaatloa at Lord Axnhsrst.'' TTo other political event 
<hiring tiio ulministniticm of Lord Amlierst ealJs for notice. The 
Covernor*tfciiural ruHfgnud owing to do hi OAtic reasons, and quitted 
India In Idarcli 1S26, making over charge to Mr. Bayley, the senior 
I memlur of cOHncll. Lord Amlierst was not jntcifuctually fit for 
* his higli odkeu. and ougJit not to have been appointed. Parliament, 
witli Its acciutonicd geiicroiity, jMUslonod his erron. and awarded 
him cordial tlinnks for the firuU suoecss of tho operations against 
Burma and Bhurtjmrc. 

Stoamahlpa. Tlic Burmese war cfTered lltc first ofiportunity 
for the cin|iJnyment of steamAlilps in war in tlic Inaian seas. 

A small vessel named the T>inna rendered valuable service at 
Rangoon.* A little later, in April 1827, Sir Thomas Munro and 

‘ Wilson fives full paniculers of the riege, with a reference to Capt. 

^ CMgliton's Namitve of iht Siege and Capture of Bhurtpart (♦to Lrmdon, 
^ 1830), whlelx is In the Irvdin OtTlce Dbrery. Pot the npsdty see Metcslfe*< 
opinion In Marshman, il. 400. 

■ Lord William Bent)nek observed that ‘ if live powerful staamers had 
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a vase crowd of all classes assembled on tiie Madras beach ' to 
see the Emerprize steam-vessel inanceuvre for tbe tfrotiJleatiUQ 
of the public \ Tito litcident serves os a reminder of the cxtrctiic 
rapidity wiUt which scicnliflc Invention Jiod advanced within tite 
space of n hundred yean. The moralist, unhappily, cannot 
discern a corresponding advance in human nature. 


CHRONOLOGY 


First Bengali newspivMr ........ TSia 

DcpoUtioii ol Uao o( Ciitch ; MrCluiuakei; occupation of Singnporo ; 

N<iwil>VIUer ot Diidh Ukei the title Of king . . . IKIO 

Sir Tliomftj Murtro Governor of Madrsi .... ldSd-7 

Regulation V [I.3K8S 

L)eparture of Lord lloeCiitio* s Mr. Adam Oeting Govcmofgcncml i 
deportation of Mr. lluoklnghnni; Lord Auiliemt C<kVi*nior* 

gene ml.lK8n 

War with Uiinnu. 

Uumtekpon inuCiuy. 

Kail of Bhurtporo: troiay of Ynndabo. 

HMlgnation of Lord Amhorat; Air. Baylcy ootlag Covorno^8enrnll laiU 


AurnoaiTiss 

Ths booki cJtsd ar« additional to those named U\ tlus foot>notn» and (ii 
tha last rfMOdlng ohaptsr. 

Fcr SifMp^t: Ovor4 Surmy of lh« BrUitb Rmplre (Oxfnrrl. 11114}. 
TOJ. n i A. T. RiTQ/lia and R. EvaKS, Lorti Amhfritt (U. 1., lHPi){ u 
rathor uruttlafsctnry book. 

For lit* Durmm Wnr i Phatrb, lU/rioru of Huma cliap. Si, tlie 

denrovt chronlolo; Hnjor brrooonASf, Nurrotlto of /furum ilWr 
(Ijondon. Miirmy, ISS^k a alioit and un|>rritentioua mnlrniiioniry mllilnry 
aoeoimt t C^loiol W. K. B. Lavsib. Our ^umeM IKnnr /tAtnclon, Allen, 
I UP}, Part I, R dlftiira work; And corrrsponiienn of Hir T. AIunho in 
Gt.aio, Lift •, vol. il. The life of Sir Thomas Mnnre hua Ixvn nIko written 
by Bradihtn (R. I., 1S04}, and hy Arbuthnot, 1S8I. I litvve (uc<l Glefg. 
No erltioal millUry history of the war sceira to rxint,* TAc fJarratio* ^ 
aJeurnty, 4r., by Rboinalo IIbspr, Diahop of Cilcutln frum 1H8S to 
100 , wM publlilwsd conn after his dentil in tho latirr yrnr, nnd Ima gone 
through aevrmJ edition*. It cooCoIni many intoroating ohwrvutions on 
the India of Lord Amherst'* Umc. 

then barn at our command to bring up In mifck auccesnlAn at? ncccatary 
reinforcements and supplies, tlM war would probably have tenninuted 
In a few months, and many millions ot treasure, many tbousaixls <ir liven, 
ood ortroordinnry misery and sjokness would have bera spated ‘ fBouiffcr. 
Lord WilHan Dentine^ (In R.I.), p. 100). 

* Professor Ramsay Muir observes tlial ‘ there is probaUv no part of 
the history of British India upon which loss mAterlal is easily availablo 
than the first Burmese wor. No documented life of lord Amlierat ha* 
been publisJied, and tJie printed documents on the wor are vtry loadequate.* 
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CHAPTER 2 

lotd WlUftm Cav«ndlBh*D«ntlnek; pcforms j wlftliorw with n»tiv» 
states; abolitloti of RuUce? sKpprecalon of tlmiwee i PfMwat ol 
ehftf tor ; Sir ChArlc» MetcitllC. 

Lord William Cavandlth^BasUnclc. Tlio Moood son of the 
tlnrrt Luke of Portluinl WM WHlmm, known by Uio courtesy 
title of I.or«l WNIinm C'avendfsh'Bentinck, iui<l oommoniy cetlcd 
Lonl Williuiu Ucntlnok. IIo Iiad been Oovornot of Madras at an 
unuRwilly curly tuul, 

Jkuvinji been recnlJicl on uu* 
eoijiit of the VeIlor<« mutiny^ 
liad Ui'vn vitriouNly vinpfoy* 
vil KiiuHt tliut event. Ilo 
never uduiitte<I tJio Justice 
of iiiM rceoll, and rntula no 
Acen C of liiN luienKe «l Cairo 
for aoiniKMiHutlon by ap* 
txdntincnt ns Governor- 

S isocrni. He even went ao 
tr lUf Ut vIolAtu }>roj>ricty 
by apidyiiuf for tlie ollkeo 
wlicit tiic MurqtiCNs of Ifnst- 
io|fM reslirnvd. On chat oc- 
enaioji Lord AinJierst wu 
prercrri'^i, but lo 1827 Gio 
directors consented to gn* 
cf fy Li) r<i Wl] 11 Ain Dent I nck’N 
arnbltiun and a]>point('<l 
lilni. Mo did not actnully 
take <»vcr ciiarjrc until duly 
IIIX8; Mr. ButUrwortk Day- 
ley bavlnf aotcHl meantlmo 

aN GovQrT)or>ffuncrai. No* 
thing specially wortliy of 
record occurred during his tenure o^ower, but sons of the reforms 
which distinguished tne term of ofl^ce of Lord William Bentinck 
were pre{>ared by the Bayiey adirunistration. Tho new Governor* 

S ineral was almost fifty'four years of age wheji he entered upon 
is duties us ruler of India. 

After his return from Indie in 1886 he d^eUned the offer,of 
a peerage, preferring to sliarc in acUve politrcal life as a member 
cf IhT House of Commons.^ In 1887 lie was elected as a Liberal 

> The younger sons of a British peer are eominoners in taw and ell^bk 
to sit In the House of Commons. Ybe eldest son of n peer ia accorded by 
courtesy the use of the second territorial title held by hU father. Tho 
younger loostd a Luke ate called Lord without any territohaJ title. 
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member for the dty of He died on Jane 17, 1689, in 

the alxty-nrcli yenr of his age. 

Dlveree opinioiu. While the dictum of tlie poet that 
* peace hath hrr victoriee 
No leiB than tltoae of wor * 

may pasa unchallenged aa a statement of fact, it ia unqucstionAljIc 
that the gloriea of the siicceaaful warrior arouae interest to a degree 
with which the legislation of the domcntic reformer cannot prcCoid 
to compete. The adrniniitraCion of Lord Willinni Bentinrk for 
almost aeven years from July 1626 to MHrcli 1665, witii noUilng 
to sJtow witielj can he deacribed as a victory of war, Iiiim to its credit 
many aeliiovemcnts Justly entitled to bo eaUenl vlcu^ricn of pt'acc, 
and lmi>ortaiit enough to corn fnr thHr author a higli plno<> nun»i)g 
the rulers of India. Two of those adiivvmm ntH^llic nhidUtuu «if 
auttee and the supprusHion of tii(in;r<>^mny Iw* hlvl«<d 
' renowned \ and so justify the rrviseil mul more* fntnjliur reading 
of Milton's lines. Tho nlmost cxoluniwly pnuvAil enner of Lord 
Witliain Dentinokln Inciinlkas given oeeuNinn forstmiigciy divergent 
appreclationa of the merits and dorhcrita of his work; ranging 
fromtlie vitriolic denundatloa of UMtfUgn, tlirongh tliu guarded 
commendation of Wilson, and tlic alnuiKt uncu nil fled ])raiKt> of 
MtrditDAa to the exuberant eulogy of Macaulay, hla (sdlengue 
and Drother Whig. Thornton, constrained to admit ilmt one net 
of the Governor-general, tho abolition of suttee, will he 'iichl In 
eternal honour’, can find nothing else deserving of approval in 
the history of seven yeara, and conohidcs hla fniMleriimto roconl 
^ the ^eta by tiie aurprlalng obaervatloni: 

* Tho best and hrighMt o( hla daeda lias lictn rcaerved to close the Idstnry 
nf Lord William BsnUnck’a sdmlnlitratlon. It rrmnins only to state that 
IM r]iiUted Indlt In May 1665. licivlng held t1;e olTleQ of Covrrno^gcncral 
somcwlioC louesr than the ordmary (wrlod; but linvlng dans less fur the 
Interest of Indin awl for hla own rspulatlon than any who hnd *oocu|ijed 
hja place since the comroenoemsnt of the nineteenth century, with the 
single exception of Sir George Barlow.* 

A few lines above tlmt passage we f)n<l tho remnrkablo allegation 

that 

' hut for the indulgence of similar extravagance in a variety of .wnys. the 
adntinistrabJon ot Lord William Bentinck would appear almest a hlnnk, 
and were all reeord of It obliterated nosterlty would scarcely olsKrve tiic 
deheleney, while it is certain they wou)d hevelittle reason to regret it *. 

Wilson held that 

* n dispawlgnatr retrospeot o( the results of hi« government will assIgTi tn 
I^rd William 'BcnClnok Sn honourable place amongat the srstesmen wlio 
liavc bran Intrusted with the delegated sovereignty over tbe Britlab Bmnire 
lithe Rost*. 

Karshmao, witb greater warmth, affirms that 

* Mi administration marks the most memcca^ period of Imprcvement 
between the days of Lord Cornwallis and L*^ Dalhousie, and forms 
a salient point in tire history of Indian refnnn . . . with the Intuition of 
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a urc&t mi&d, lie discovered the >fcak points ot our of administra* 

tion» wliieli WQj( becomJnR enbte under the wltherlnj Influeoce of rouciue, 
and the remedies Le applied Vin^nt to tlv: root of tJie disease. He infused 
new lilood Into our irwUtuUons, and stnrCed then upon n new career ol 
vicfout Olid efilciency . . . tho impuleo ot Uis aenius. which becoEoe the 
iTUilnspring of a loog sueecadon of improvements.’ 

Tlio climax of eulogy u ott&ined in tJie inscription oomposed 
by MacAuiay: 

^ This ktjituo is erected to tViiiiam Cavendisli'Bentinck, who during 
soven ycitn) ruled lodiu with eminent prudenca, intecHty, and benevoienoe •, 
who, pliKcd ut the head nf c gmit cin()irc, never Inid aside the simplicity 
und iiiuiluniCion of n private cltlMO ; wlio infused into Oriental des^clsm 
thn Hjilrlt <»f llritlHii mcdoni wlio never fur^t that tUe uiwl of ffovenment 
la Chu wclfiirr nf the guvctikc'd ( wliu ulxillaliod cns'l rites, wlio effneed 
iiinnilintliiir diaCJticIlonH ; wiiu nihiwtd lllxrtv t(» the cxiirecmnn of public 
0)»liilnii; wiione ciMiHtiuii study It whh lo obviktc tliu nxmil luul Intel loetuid 
ofoimotgr of tl»c Uevonimrnt committed to his charm monumontwoi 

crec'Crjl by men wlio, dlfferinif from scich other m race, in manners, In 
longihuir, and In roHglon, cht>rbh> with eijUAl venerutlon and gratituda. 
tlK* iiwtnury of Ills wise, upright, and pstsrruU admlnlstratlK).' 

Tito <lni/itfK ot ft man whose character couid evoke judffcmenii 
so cofttMdIciiory oa those cited merit nArmtlvn and eonslderotlon. 

FinancUl oooAomlM. Tlio undonbted unpopularity of Lord 
WilJJam Jiontlnck with the menibers of the European servloei, 
olvll and military, was primorlly due to the strlctncoi with which 
he unforocH llnaneial eennotnies at the beginning of his admlnistrs* 
tiem. The dlrocturs, frightened by the heavy ocst of the Bnrmeao 
Wiir, Insinted on retrenchment, and issued peremptory orders to 
w>t!k<lraw tlio * lialfibimA \ nr field dlowanoes itlll enjoyed by 
oincers of their army. Lord William Bcntinck, who simply 
carried out the orders from huntc, whs not in any way responslpfo 
for them. alCJiouffh tho angry siifTerem ventod their Indignation 
upon him. The siJJuwancci ui the Civil Servioe. which could better 
bear pruning, vrero also dlrnlnislied. 

CoatidODtiftl roporta. Tlio Governor*generttl further irritated 
that service by his Miuploious attitude and Inquisitorial prooeedings, 
described by Thornton in these bitter words : 

' Under pretenee of improving the character of the clviJ service and 
providing fot the advanesment ef merit, ho sought to estsUlilk tt 
of universal Hplenoge, better suited to tbe bureau of tho holy oflW of 
the InquWtfon (ban to tho e)oe«t of a stntesmnn anxious to be regarded 
os tbe lepiesentatlve nf all that wss liberal. Every superior ofhocr, court, 
and boer^, was rev^utred to make periodical reporta on the character and 
eondiMt of every oevenant^ servant emplovcd in a subordinate capacity. 
Like most of hia lordship’s pro^eta, this plan mot ncUhec with approbetioo 
nor success, and it was soon aboli^ed.' 

FlogriDg sa nsiUva army. In 189& Lord WilBam Bentinck 
followed the example of I.ord Corawallis and the Marquess of 
Hastings by taking on himself the office of ccmmander-in'chicf. 
In that capacity le issued two important orders affecting the 
oative army—Hsne giving the sepoys enhanced rates of pay after 
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Jgn? service, and the other aholishinj? the punishment of ffef^ging. 
BotL meuaures were good in themselves, hut Uie faUi objecUon 
to the Mcond one Was that floeffins wu retaincii as a Deoultv fbr 


to the second one was that flogging was retained at a peoulty fbr 
the European king's troops. Tims an 'odious distinction*, ac 
Sieemnn observes, was creatod, subjecting the white man, tbc ^ 
member and support of the ruling raco, to a grave penocal indignity 
from wliich liU dark-skinned comrade In anna was exempt. No 
consideration could justify sucJi a distinction, and the order on 
the subject must be counted as one of tlie errors of Lord WDIiani 
BentinCK, which in large measure explains and just!Pics his un^ 
popularity witli the European services.^ Subsequently, (n»rly In 
the admrnistratlua of Sir Henry llardinge, coiirtH>iuuri.iid wore . 
a)n empower^ to inflict eurporal jiuniNluiuuit nut cxc^'^’cUijr ^ 








exercised very rarely. 

In tlie wltolo BritisJi areny tlic penalty of llugtfiiig In llnjn nf 

S rftoe WHS pDihjbItud in April iHUd, hy im umendjnenj. of l]io 
u tiny Act. It was comjdele!y uhollHlied by Urn Amiy Aet (^PlKHl. 
Relatione with ffatlva Siatee. Tiiu uctiun oP Ixird Wlhiuni 
Bentinck's government In lia <loalinn witli the Native or Pro¬ 
tected States and with tribal ehlvfi cannot be uuruNcrv<'<ily 
commandetl, although the blame for tlie vacillating and contra* 
^diotory policy pursued may be held to miC upon Uia authoritlvs 
In England more than upon the Governor-gcuend, The dircctorN, 
under the delusion that everything iiad been settled by I^ml 
Hastings, quickly relapsed into their old timidity, ond repeatedly 
forbade atty sort of interferonce wltli U&jfls and olilcfs. Lord 
Wllllain Bentinck, wlio set great store upon obodlcncc to )iIh 
I nitTuetiens, came cut itoepea In tlie notion that the paramount 

S lower could afford to allow diserdor in the Native States. Hard 
nets convinced him in course of time and aualnM. hla will that 
a certain amount of Interference was unavoidable, und cuuNtriiinud 
him In Uio end to Interpose wicli more force thon would liavr l>vcn 
needed at an earlier stage of the troubles Induced by the dereliction 
uf duty on the part of the paramount power. 

An admiroble review of the situation In each state, flilod wiUi ^ 
copious details, may bs found in Book HI, chapter vlli of .Wilsofl 'g \ 
Hisiory . wliiuh proves conolu lively tlic wide extent of'Iiie ^ 
wrougnt by a timorous, selfish policy aiming at a return to tlie I 
^noble i deal of Sir Goorge Barlow. In Oud h the reforming m i n later, 1 


HakTm Mehdl, was deserted by the Bhtieh government, and driven 
from tlie kingdom.^ The Nioam’s domioionj were permitted to fall 
into disorder; support to the infant Holkar was refused, with 
a like result; and aangfsrous quarrels were allowed to develop In 
' An iQtsrestiQf dinusuon of the subject will be found In Slecman, 
TiambUf and lieeolUaioM, chap. 76, ed. V. A. Smith, Oxford University 
Press, 3916. That book, published in 1644, was written some years earlier. ** 
The remarks on flogslng were printed in a pamphlet dated l^t. 

See article oo * IlebToi Mehdi ’ by Pro/. S. fi. Smith in J. U. P- H- S., 


1, 106 - 84 . 
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GwUior. Tho GftHcwfir assumed an attitude of open bostility, 
Tbc lUjpQt States were almoat enoouraged to engage in civil war; 
the impfovements in Udaipur were cheeked, and tlie prosperity 
of the state created by Tod and his feilovr labourers rapidly 
declined ; at Jaipur, the policy of the Governor'ge&eral, 

‘uft(^ cachtlriting tlio ojniemcs ol Interference and of ebetinence frorn 
Interfemicc, terminated in n catosCrophe which was w]io]ly unpiroc^ented, 
and which wns followed liy » still cloHer and more authoritative coni^cviun 
The ‘ catastrophe * alluded to was tJic furious attack made on the 
Ikitish olficerN stationed at the Ineal court in June 188S. abortly 
afU’r the duikarturu of Lord Witliain Bcntlnck, but due tc bis 
viuiillnilng IM’licy. Tiiu UcHiiUnt wuk Kuverely wounded, and 
Mr. lllukis his uHHjflLaiit, wiw kfKvil.^ Tliu crime was traced to 
J<itn KAuu tiiu cX'iiiinlntcT. un<l a knot of Jivin bankers, who sup' 
jHirUd iijK cuii>>c Ml liiu tortu<»us politics of the state. 

The Niilijcct niltflit be dcrcloped at lenfftli, but what lias been 
nild Niillkces to rdiow that tlie ]>eliey of Xord Wiiliam Bentlack 
in not caClilcd to Indisorimlnate eviogy, and that Ids failure to 
act upon Uic iirlnidjilvs of Wellesley ana tlie Mari^uess of Hostings 
profliicvd ILh fuvvllable effeeCi.* 

Mysore. At tliius his action in regard to the Protected States 
WUK vigoruus enough. In laill tiie mlsgovomrnertt ef the Rijft of 
Mysore provokvfl a rcbelHcm, 'wiile]i Induced tJie GovorAer*gencral 
to proceed under a blausc in the treaty uMTOU, and to place tJie 
state under British administration, lliatr^rangcment lasted for 
ilfty years until Lfiiil* when Lord Ripon feltjustlfied In effecting 
the ' rendiyoM of Mysore ' to a young MaKfirfijA, who harl been 
earefiftty *VAinrd. Happily tlie experiment proved succesiful: 
the MaliArAJA <lid Jiis duty, and tlie state li still admirabJy adininli- 
tered. 

Small aBiiexatioaa. ThKc small annexations were efieeted, 
two on tltOJX^th*eastern frontier, and one in the extxezne south. 
The JlQiiiAi Par g K n aj to the ‘Aorth*ea»t of gyHW were annexed 
in IdfiST bocaitwe'TJic Rftjh refused to aurrcfRTfT* men who had 
kl<m9b«l Britivli subjects and sacrIAced tliem to the goddess 
Kill. 

When the K&jft of the neighbouring territory of fCacbar ) 

died ia 1680, his dominions lapsed to the British government under 
the pro'^rons of a treaty made a few years before, and without 
opposition from the iohaVitants. Tlie country is now prosperous 
and well cultivated, producing valuable crops of rice and tea. 

Goorp. The annexation of Coorg (iCodagu) in I884_w as forest 

• Sec 8ls«inan. R«wnilctf. ed. V. Smith. pp. 50^ 

' Sir Henry Burand ‘ “ often csid-Hind it was an pdriioo sbaitd by 
many thinking oativsa—that the surest we; of extingnisbing native nstes 
wss to abstain from all ioterlkreoce in their afToin. I see that a late writer 
in the Quarterijf Bfiriete quotes a remark to the saine effect mode by the 
welhknowT) Miniate. Sir Uodava Hae : “ If left to tbaisaelves they will 
wipe thomeelvea out” ’ (editor's note in Durand, The Pint A^tum War 
(1676), p. xxH). 
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m the government by the outrageous conduct o^ VirgJBAiA, wlio 
>raotiied the most bloodtliirsty tyranny, ile cherTihcd intense 
loimoBitv against the Cnglisli, in spite of tiiu fact that tltcy had 
rescued bis country from the savage cruelty of Haidar Ail and 
rippoo i he closed his frontiers, permitting nobody to leave, and 
tdinitting nobody who declined to declare himself an enomv of 
tlie EnglTsii; he murdered all his male relatives and many of ti)c 
female, often with his own hands. After his surrender auventeun 
bodies, dug up from a pit in the jungle, comprised the remains of 
the RSj&'s Aunt, titc child of hie sister, and tiie brother oi' liur hus¬ 
band, witii otlicrs. His odheronts contrived u plot to "ciau Ibiriga- 
lore and overtJirow the Company's guvernment. AU un<lcavnur8 
to bring the furious chief to reason Jiuvliig fuilud* truo()s in four 
eolumni were sent into Ids ecnintry. After n fvw <Iu^s, and sonic 
oonsiderabie Agiitiiig. tlicy occiipfeJ Mcrcftra the cnpitul.* iinrl iJio 
lUjl snrrorulcred. No inalu rxiativu fiuving xurvlvcd, on<l it being 
olivlouily iiKelcss to sot up u atruuger iih litljft, ttiu (Hiiinlry was 
annexed acid adminlsturcMl in Kubordliiatlun lo Mysore. The lilllc 
pruvlnee Is newgovurnod by a ooninilssio/ivr, uiidur Uio siipurviidon 
of the resident at QangsUore (Mysore), and tlie goveriimrnt of 
India. For acme years i^ter eoffce-plantlng was jnxiAtublv, 
but tho Industry £m since deeliiied. Rioo is the main orxliniLjy 
cr^. 

<foorg la a atmnga land, inhabited by Queer tribes. Their religion 
Is the worahip of anceatora and darnons, ilfghily tiniKd with a Umdn 
ooiourlng introduoad by domiciled Qrnhmuns. The nbMen <‘0 of 
true Hindu feeling la aliown by tho feet that the brown monkey 
is enton and regarded as a great dclieaey. 

The RftjA asd hla lanuly. Tlie criminal Uftjfl was treated 
with excessive lenity. He was deported Arxt to Vellore and (lirn 
to Denarce, ainl In 1882 waa grantad by Lord DniTioiisiu leave to 
visic'England with his fnvourite daughter, then ten yean old. 
He died 1n London abou t l&d Ar Tlie eurioua and tragio sequel 
to the family Jilstory Ji^old briefly in tho ftiotmoto.' It is 
often Msortod that vim llujA must have been Inaanc, but tlnit 
explanation of hin ferocity docs not aeeni to be tenable. 
Ifti 'father, U nja Raja, was neurJy as bad, and governed on tiio 

' Mndhukairo of Wilson. Tbe correct form is sold to bo Medukerf, 
rnsonlng ' olean town ' (i. 0.). 

* Tht princess having been brousht up as a Oirlsban by her. father's 
'lesiTV. wu baptised bylhe name oiVlclorin in 38SU. the Queen owng her 
^ndmpthor. The royaJ favour encouraged the Rljt to olaJm seven jakhe of 
rupees from the Bast India Company, but he loot his suit slier litigation 
lasting several years. In 1800 the princess married Col. John CampLell (Ka- 
Jres Army), dying in 1884. Thoir duuditer, according to Lady Constaneo 
Ruasall (iv, tfr Nov., leio, p. 890), married Captain H. G. Ysrdlov In 
888, Aocordlng to i. 0. (1008. t. v. Cdorg), as tellowed in my first edition. 
:he natrlsge was unhappy and the daughter dlasppcared with her father. 
Doi. Camphell's son tolo me that hts father vanished from tho Orient^ 
-|ub. Lady Constance substitutes ‘hiJ lodging in Jemyn Street... 
larrying a small iumd-bugsupposed to eonluin his wife's jewels, wbieb 
dao diasppaarad. The Rdja waa Uuied in Kenssl Green Cerecicry. 
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same principles. Vira Rfijendra, the elder brother ot Linga, who 
was equally ferocious, appears to have been really a maniac at 
times. 

v'AAti«IlasBiaii policy. The jll-eoneeived policy, which brought 
about tlie first A^hao wftr and the annexation of S^lnd a few years 
later, was initiated by tlic Horae Government Ju Lord Wiliam 
Bentlnok's time. It wos founded on an excessive fear of a Russian 
advance towards India by way of Herot and Kandoiiflr. Nc^totio* 
tions wiUi the Ameers o? Sind were opened, uomioully to secure 
oomtnercial privileges on titc waters of tlie Indus, ilien unexplored 
by Burv|)caus, but hi reality mainly directed tu political objects, 
llte Ameers, much ugaiust tlieir will, were constrained to sign 
cummercial treaties, stipulating among otiier tilings tliat tlie parties 
wc)ul<l ‘ never look witii u covetous eye on tlie )KJiiiic:>islons of cad) 
oUicr’. In 181UI-1 X/ientennnt Alvxuiiclcz Uunuis, acting under the 
im«Criictions of Lortl UUenborough. llicti l^esident <if tlio Uuard of 
Coiitrui, was sent iip^io Indus witii a nresc)kt of Khgllah horses for 
Mali&rAJft Ranjft Smgli, who received tils visitor vriUi marked dis* 
thictloii. Later In the same year the Governtir*gcncrs] ])ald a highly 
ccre/iiurilaJ visit to tlic MaliariUft at ItOnar (Hoopur) on the Sutlai. 
Tho race ting resulted la '"t treaty oi {Krjietunl iVlencIshjp with 
tlie groat SIkii ruler, who agreed in his turn to encourage trade along 
tiiu Sutlej and upper Iiulni, and to resjivet the tcrntorles of the 
filnd Aaifm'.^ Shall Sliujfl, the Afglian prince who lived In exile 
ut Lfldi&n&, tlie llritlsli frontier station, tJien made on attempt to 
recover the tlirgno of AfghanisUn from DOst Muhammad*, his 
rival In jKkseesnion. Sh&U notwltliitamUng tlio help ^ven 

byUanjA; Singh and the bcnuvolent neutrality of the goverurnent 
cf India, BufTored a total defeat, and was obliged to return to 
LQdi&nA. 

Malay paBlnaula. Lord William Dcntinck took much pains 
to make liicnsvlf personally oequaiated with the local conditions 
of tlic immense territories under Ills government, and travelled 
almost continually. In 1^20 he visited Malacca and the nefgii* 
bourlng •ettlcmenti, where he effected certain administrative 
changes. Tlic connexion of the settlements wit!) Bengal lasted, 
as already noted, until 1B07. The G6vcrnor*gcncral appreciated 
the importance of Singapore, which was made the capital, instead 
of Penang, ii\Jg80. 

Stoamnak^ation. He was a man of his age, with a mind open 
to the ideas of reform then in the air, and was ready to recognize 
the developments ol applied science. The subject of communica¬ 
tion by moana cf stcajnsJiljkS especially Interested him. The 
earliest steamship plying regularly in Great Britain liod appeared 
oivthe Clyde in 1612 j and. as has been seen, a small vessel of the 
kmd did valuable service at Rangoon ULJ.&34. Lord Wllilazn 
Bentlnck quickly saw the importance of utilising the novel form 
of navigation both on the Indian rivers and for the abridgement of 


> Trotter, lord AvcAland, p. 41; but the text is not quoted. 
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tlid b«tw$CR England and India. The Court of Directors 

winingly supported Jiie arrangements for the creation of a eteani 
Aset on the (^ngee* but Uis eitoru to improve the communication! 
with England by a steam lervloe to Suet did not command equal 
enthusiasm at the India House* and the new service was allowed 
to drop. The regular communioation between Europe and India via 
Sues was deferred until 1643, when it was undertaken by tlic tiien 
newly formed Peninsular and Oriental Company, wliicli still 
flourishes.^ Lord William Bentinck did not attempt to introduce 
railways into India. That innovation was Jcfl for Lord Duliiouslo 
in 164$. The earliest railway in Great Britui)) liud been opened in 
1625 on a small scale. 

FlAuice. Tire all-important subject of Unaneo itcelvud-Its 
due share of attention hum Lord Wllllant Bentinck, whu took 
welhoonsidererl atepa to incruaao U\o ruvunuo, es{>c'ciuily tiint from 
t])e opium monopoly, as well ns to reduce the iix|Hnuuturo. Tike 
roduotloni In tiio inilittvry budget were, pvrliupH, ('xcvkkIvu ; hut 
on the wnole tlie niioJioiiil udiTilnisLrutioa was siieck'ssful, und 
transformed the deftcit itito a stjrpiiis. 

N. W. P. * Mttlem«ot«The 'settlements* la the NorUi- 
Western Provineea, now otdled the Provinoo of Agra, made un<lQr 
Regulation IX of 1638, already meuclonecl, Inorcased tlio revenue 
at tike same time as they provided a record of rights and an ohhvhh- 
ment generally fair, although sometlmee rather iiaavy, Tiio 
largest share of tlie credit for the aueoeaeful working of tlte Hegiila* 
tion Is due to Mr. Robert Merttins Blnl, who was ui>|>olntecl In 
1882 member of the newly oonstitutod Board of Uovenuo at 
Ailshabad. Ho was aided by a staff of highly quail lied scttlerDont 
o/heert, whose reports ere still a mine of InformatJun.* 

* EUaumptico *. A considerable increaio in tlie land revenuo 
of the permanently settled provlnoc! was obtaiued by Ciie ' resutup* 
tion ' and nuessinent of a large number of eRtates whlcli Itud been 
alleged to be revenue free, Tho process, whioJi continued after 
Lord Wjtiiam Bentinck*! time to 1650. is tlic main cxplonutiun 
of the increase in tlio land revenue of uengol from 280 lukhs in 
1700^to 823 lakhs hi 1906-!. 

«^^fi£tanslon of arsplmonast of Indiana. The IhiancInJ reforms 
**fnd economies effected oy Lord William i3cntin<'k were intimately 
connected with his personol poNoy concerning tlie larger employ¬ 
ment of the eloper Indian.^l^ment in the judicioLjaiuLaxeoutlve 
adrninistratlon of^Che eo ynly y.- He had the courage to'roverae 
bold ly ThS Stfoh^us poHcy biLord Cornwall is and to act decisively 
on tlie principles laid down by Sir Thomas Munro and Sir CliarJea 

I Tl)« Compiuiy. originally established for flie serviee of the ports in tlio 
'Peninsulk', nwaniog Spain and Portugal, obtained tin riglit to extend 
Its QMrxtionB to India under royal charter granted in 1840. 

* Probably the author is now (1918) the only (lerson living who has 
read all those old Heflori». Ho had to co through them when prenanno 
the SettienuTil Offiftr’t Manuel for iit4 N. K'. P., publiilied at AllaWb^ 
in 1881. 
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Metcalfe. He followed generally the linos pre^^crihcd by Aletcalfe 
In the foUowiog pa««agc : 

' Native fiinclionarleB In the Si^t IiwCnecc in all dopartmeuts. Buropeon 
sij|)edntcndcnta, unlllngtbe local powers of jiuliooture, nojice, and rewiiue 
in all their brouchea tbTougli tiie diatriuta over wliicli tliey presdilc, Cem- 
mlMloiKrs over them, ana a Board over them, eunirnunicatjQg witli and 
subjvi't to ti)e immediate eontrol of the Government.' 

Id pvrauaQCeof tliencwpolioyft lioardof Revenue was conalituted 
at AlioltabHil ; CommibHioners of Revenue and Circuit were 
ap|>omted; corb^in cluascs of Judicial work wore cntnisted to 
oolJecU»r)i; the ollicc of district iitagiacrutu was coiiibined witli that 
of euNwtur ; thu ctiiubroiis and luKhaa provincial coiirLe were 
ulxdiiUud ; Indjuii oiUcerv were entrusted with rc»imin<lbl<' Indielul 
and oxeuiitivo dutiox, decently pin'd; ui e«]K><dul. tn<' filueliunurlca 
now kiurwii oa Hiihnniixmtv Judges were ap|>uintcd ; aik<l, in aliurt, 
tliu udiididtitrutiuii was orgaulted very much In iJie fbrin which it* 
still (1U1H) rclai ns. Ma<l ros, Jiuwever, never adon ted tliC mitltiiGon 
of coinmlsNlunors. Lord VVijliatn lk>ntlnck, filled wiiJi the spirit 
which carxic<l tlio UrJtish ParJlamrutary Rcforni Act of 2S88, was 
the llrst of tJiu iiKHiurn Governors*gcncral; and, in spite of the 
errors notod in tliu early ni^rt of tins Uiaptcr, deservci c^lt for 
the cJeikT vision widcsJi enubJud liini to eonstruet for tlio flrit time 
a ruuliy wurkabJe. ulhclent framework of administration, otTcrlng 
to tlie natives of tlio country r^aMinnble up]>ortunJtlcs for the 
exorcise of their abilUlca, ana caj>ablv of tiic expansion still In 
piyigrc"!*. 

ladian army. Lord WilliaTU Bcntinck held nenaibic views 
About Uio Native or Indian Army, wJiich had deteriorated rapidly 
In value i^tcr 1816. The Maefras se])oys, who had done such 
splendid service in earlier days, were inenicient In Durma and 
Cnorg, widle the Bengal Army was being slowly ruined by tl)e 
excessiVO indiilgenee of caste prejudices, the retention of worn*nut 
ofQcera. Burnpean and Indian, and general slackness of discipline. 
Tlio Governor-general in a nilntite recorded on Morch 18, 1888, 
and first published by Mr. Boulgcr, rlgJitly declared"* the Indian 
army to be the least cfilclent and the most expensive in tJio world 
The general toundness of his opinions on army matters was proved 
by the events of 1887, and by many incidents wJiicli occurred prior 
to thd^kitbreak of the mutiny in tliat year. 

^^bolitlon at anttaa. The most nmous of Lord William s 
actions, the ftf iuttipp. was the result of a resolve certainly 

formed very early in his term of oiAoe, ood probably almost decided 
on before !hc quitted England. The proposal * to wash out this 
foul stain upon British rule ’ had bven often discussed by his 
predecessors and private persons in a half*hearted fashion without 
result, because the government dreaded the reproach of int^- 
ference with Hindu religion and was nervous about nos^ibje resent¬ 
ment amohg'JfreiFpoJsoTtKe native army. Lord William Bentlnclc 
displayed no andae hartft tfi "his preparations for the overdua 
reform, He secured the unanimous approval of the judges of the 
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hi^eit crimioal oourt, aad a decided preponderanco of opinion 
in Die favour from artny ofUcen, h|?h police oIHoialH, Important 
civil admininrators, and manv notable private individuals, uniong 
whom R&mmohan Rfti fa the t>eet known to fumo. TJie <^vumor' 
^neral’i inquiries satlafled liim that no aubAantiai danger of 
popular excitement or of disaffection in Uie army was to be feared. 
He then carried Kegulation XVII of 1828, wlileh settled tlio con¬ 
troversy for ever. The Regulation applied directly to the Bengal 
p residency only, that is to say, to all British Ind ia c xcept tlie Madras 
and Bombay presidencies ; but was quickly followed by similar 
enactments m tlioss territories ; the Bontbay law taking u difr< rent 
form for speoinl reasons. Tlio burning or burying alive of widows 
wcks declared illegal and j>unisliablu by the cnminal courtK as 
»h y mietde V equivalent to ‘manslaughter’ In English 
law. Wlien vrolcncu or coinpiilHion should be iisc<h or tJie freewi)! 
<of tJie victim should bo JntcTfcrc'd wllJi by the lulininlNlrnCioii of 
drugs, tile oCTeiioe might be treated lut luimlcr nud pniiiKheil with 
dcaUi. The Reuulutiun wun upiudd by I lie I'rivy Con hell In IgM, 
whan the uppeal of certain jn/lucntiul llengUTir wuh (JlHiolHNed. No 
popular excitement wun arouaed, nor wu tlio luy«dty uf Uie native 
army affected by the measure, The reasoning of tbo Guvernor- 
generars minute was justidod in all points by experience, au<I ids 
action, as Tiiorntun candidly shows, deserves ' cternaLhonoi ir 
7^ priAOlpls. The deolsion of Lord Wiliam U^tlnok 
alllrmed the Important principle tliat a olvitlxed legislature might 
lawfully and rightly forbid acts which violate the universal rulca 
of morality am) tnc ordihary feelings of Jmmanlty, oven when 
such acta have, as suttee iiad, the sanction of lin memorial ouitom, 
Braltmaniosl tradition, and, to a certain extent, of ancient scrip¬ 
tures doomed sacred. Although it may bo, and presumably Is 
true that no aection of Hindu opinion would novr ventiiru openly 
to demand the repeal of the legislation of 182 P and the unthorlautioii 
of siittoc, tho feeling in favour of the rtto probably is not <'xtiuot. 

A case occurred in BihAr as late as lOQg - and sporadic cuhvn during 
the nineteenth century in various locaJitice arc on record. Wc may, 
however, believo tba^ the sentiment wltlch favoured tlic atrocity 
is no longer genern), and In dying out. If lliat belief be correct, 
tile legislation of Lord Will jam Bentfnck may claim credit far 
having effected a defliiltc improvement in Hinduism. Odier cases 
migbt be cited to sliow tT\a*t* confacl* wnfT'h foreign civilization 
and a different code of ethics has been liutriiRicntal in developing 
a neO'Hinduiim more iiumane than the old.^ 

' ^ The term Suttee, or Ssti, is strictly applicable to the penon, not tho , 
rice ; mcAning ^'a pure and virtuous woman ; and deiugnACes tlio wife 
who complete* a life of uninterrupted conjugal devoted nocs by tho act of 
5eAe*|anu:na, occompanylnshet husband's corpse. It ho* eome in common 
usage to det>ot« the net ^ (H. H. Wilson). For details ol tlie horrors of the 

E ictlee see J, Peggs, Jndfa'e CKss fo Britiah llftm'tniiyi &«.. 2nd od., 
ndon, Seely, 1880 ; 8rd od. 1882. That book, based inainly on olDciBl 
documents, ocals also with infanticide, alevery, the cruelties connoot^ 
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History of 8 i 2 tt«s. It 10 almost certain that the practice of 
voluntarj' aclMmnioIaU'oa by a wi<low ie a rcfln<^ent on tJie earlier 
and more sftva^ custom 01 soeHftcIng widows and slave girls nt 
the master’s sepulchre without asking their consent. Tliat custom 
was prevalent amons many of the Uibes In Central and Western 
Asia, and even in Eastern Europe, who may be called Scythians 
in a ffi^ncrnl way, and there con ^ little doubt tliat tJic su^c rite 
was urouglit into India by early Uiunigrunts over tlie nortli- 
western posses. The Grci'k antliun state tl^at It was practised 
in the liulf'funNgn city of TaxUn along witJi other startling customs, 
an<l that it alsD >)ru vailed antong tiic KaUmiol, who dwelt on the 
bonks of the lihvT. A cunUmii iluit wuh notorUnis and well cstab* 
lishcd in the I’anjAb in Uk' foiirtli century u. c. uniNt have been 
introduced iniKh iiirljer. The liigji uiti'inity of Knltee, tliorefure, 
inuHt l>u Hflinitte«i, uiid it ik aIm) true tJint tho proetieu Is cutn* 
mended In aomo ancient soripUires uf recognised acitliority. The 
rite was npvcr unixersid, either In all ports of India, or among all 
CAM tea an<ri^wn<'s, nor was it ever regarded as nhllgatory on all 
wi<h»wn, Tile vf)hintnry sulMmniolatSun 0 ts widow was ordinarily 
truAted us a aueciul Oct of devgt/on and an exccptlOBol hofiour to 
her family, lint tlie laoriUco wus often, and ea|>ecla)}y in tJie cam 
of prlnecH, oompulMory, sa that Mores or hundreds of women might 
bo, aiul nctiiatly were, burnt at tlio funaml of a single RAjft, with 
or wlliioiit tlierr consent. Tlko most whoJtMlc burnings on record 
were those perpetrated from tiic fcuirtecnUi to die sixtcentli 
century at the ouscqulos of tliu Tvlugu UDyuN of VjjuyaDagar.^ 

Setween tlie Vearu lau nnd IS'Hi sut.t«^us were extremely 
mnneroiis In Deugul, and cspeclnlly In the dlatrlctM nroiind Calcutta, 
^e worst yuur wu l 82 a, wlion 890 burnings wore recorriod for die 
wiiole of tnu Bengrri presidency, Including Ilnhllkhrbnd, of which 
5 ^ occurred in tJic Calcutta division. In leSR die correspoDdlng 
numbers W'eru 403 and 80f). TJio evil, dicrcforc, existed oa a large 
scale, and called urgently fur remedy.' 

Tbe practice had been often lueafly prohibited both by Hindu 
princes and by European olllcers. It was furblddoa Id dia POshw&'s 
personal domuins and In die Tanjorc MorfttJift principality. Early 
with ttte nilgrimogc to Jnsann&th, the scandal* of die pdgrlm tax, and 
otlkor evils of unreformul llinJiiiKm previous to tftM. 

‘ Kunis stoics tlkot' wlicn a captain dies, liovrover mnny wives he bni, 
they all bum themselves ■, and when the king dies, they do tlie same ’. 
Sometimes the sacrifice was oeeomnliithed by bnrfel nfive. Tlio same 
author credits the Kins ot Rityii with 5(K) wives, ' and si! of these burn 
themscives at his death'. Tlte earlier traveller. Ni eolo Conti. was informed 
that the King had 18.000 wives, of whom 8.000 or fl.OOU were selected 
' on condition that at his death they should voUintsriiy bum themselves 
with him. which Is considered to ho a great liononr for them* (Sewell, 
A F^rfoUen Empire ( 1000 ). pp, S4. OTo. SOI). A oinder mound near 
Nlmb&wram. north^^ Vljayanogai, marks the scene 0 /those appalling 
holoMiats (Longhurst, Uampi Btttne. Madras, 1017, p, 41), 

' The dgiires give the autteas ofllciaJly reported. U^y unroported 
cases roust have oecutred. 
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in the sixteenth eentury Albu^uerqtie forbade it at Goa ; and ut 
different times individual British olhccrs liad ventured to proJiibjt 
it In their respective jurisdictions. But a joocrul lun was needed 
in order to eCtect appreciabJe reform. 

The Regulation, os conhrnied by later enactments, bas been 
generally effective, and its provisions have been adopted nubstun* 
tisll^ by many of t)rc Protected States. Modern cases of suttee in 
fijftiih provinces are rare. 

The government of Lord Willinin Hcntinck has to 
^ts credit the Niippreofilon of a second ecnki^religious atrocity, tlic 
organized secret svstem of mur<lBr called Tliuggcc, whicfi was 
practised by bnUi Multammadans and Hindus wKli Ihe Nupnivicd 
sanction fit tlie IIift<lu suddess, varluualy nhinc<l iCiUf, DCvl, 
Durgl, or BhflwflnT. The Initiated rogur^lM tlnfr vlrlims Hwrl- 
ftces pivaaing u> tlmt deity, un wtiosr prutectinn tliey nilkd wlUi 
unquestioning faith. TTiey ncv(*r felt tlic shglitcat ctunpuncMon 
or remorse for their crimcN, iiowcvcr Jiurrihic. ltd loving iIk'DihcIvcs 
to bo predestined to tiidr nu^do of gaining n living, tia tlidr victinm 
were to death. TJio system probably attained Its high cal develop¬ 
ment in the early years of ute nineteenth century, during which 
thousands of travellers mtisC have been sJaughtcrud annually. 

I One man cenfessed to hnvli^ iKT&Cemtd in tiic murder uf 

LuiMi9i|Pbl> 

The Thugs, or oheata, ns the word meani,* formed a secret society, 
extending over the whole of Indio, except the Konkim on the 
western coast. They uaod among themselves a secret code of 
words and signs Intelligible to initiated Tliugs overywlnre. Initla- 
tKn Vos e^ted by an impressive ceremonial, Ineludiog tlio 
consumption of gur or raw sugar In a saeramuiital manner. TJio 
organisation was ocmplete, caeh mnn having Jiie ipcK'lal duty, 
whether as strangler, gravedigger, scout, or otlicr. Tlic gitngs 
varied greatly In strengtii, Uie largest recorded JiavJng ncimbc'ra<l 
800 men. In every part of the country they enjoyed protection 
an<l aid from many cliiefx, landhnldors, an<l n^crclkantB, ostciiHlbly 
respectable. 8ucli pcrsoits were Hometimea MtUblly members uf 
the secret society. Thugs occasionally obtained employment m 
] the service of European gentlemen, and performrd duties to 
Itho satisfaction of their employers, taking leave now and tlicn to 
I go secretly od an expedition. 

The Thugs, favoured by the insecure sUte of tlic roAcli and the 
lackofeiQcIcnCj^sliCfii travelled in gangs large or xmall, usually un; 
aime d. , y d appearing to t^pllgriJQa,.ucetics. or otltcrharmless way- 
nrersvBy means of ingemou i Ulfiks and false preten ecs tlicy seeured 
the confldcnce of their intended vlctima, wbo were murdered at a 

C laoe appointed where the ffravea had been due in advanci* Riir^b 
urying places were ex;Ueffiel7 JllU&ErdiSr^IoafsaA published 
a map showing n4^fJh«m in the small province of Oudli. about 
half the sice of Ireland, and was horril^ed to learn that one such 
‘ The Hindi word is f/utg, pronounced with a hord tsnimH^ t The 
verb (hag/and or (hag-len4 means * to cheat *. fhak a the Marfithl form. 
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cemetery _wa9 witliin ft of his court housft at Kusingbpur 

in tite Sogar aod Narbada territories, qow included in the 
Central Provinees. Murder woe luuaily, but not invariably, 
effected by strangulation witli a luuxdKetcliief or scart used as 
a noose, whicli experience wiiowed to be tjio safest niethad. Tlie 
altbougJi on rare oceftsions detected and broken up fo some 
particular locaJity by the action of a cliief or magistrate, hod little 
to fear, and enjoyed almost complete impunity. Tiie ordinary 
peasants and watciMuen frequently were m Irague witli them and 
shared tlielr bloodstained gains ; %vtkilc, as noted above, they 
always liad tlio support of powerful {initectora, Tlic moral feeling 
of the people ]iad sunk so low tliat there \rcrc no signs of gcncrtd 
Toprchenslon of the cold'hloodcd crimes cummltccd by the Thugsv 
Tliey were aocopted an part of tlie ctdiibliiiltcd order of ihlnus: 
aiui, until tlk<i Muerets o^ the orguniaation wuru given away uy 
aii|>r«*vcrH, it was iisually itnpossible to obtain evidence ft^nst 
oven t^inost notorious Thugs. 

.^tftory of Tbuggaa. The secret society of Thugs undoubtedly 
wuN extreniely anchiit. TJic members believed that its OMrotloni 
arc represented in tlio setilpEuros at Kljpro. executed in the eighth 
oentury, and tliuy may have been r^CT TJicy also believed tliat 
the so oallocl * saint ’ NlaiUnu'd dfn Auliya of Delhi In tire fourteenth 
oontury was a niumhur of thulr order, nn<l tliat he thus obtained 
the wealtik nt his illsposul, And not utliurwiifow^tisfoctorily Skcoounted 
fur. The enrJicst dellnltc mention of tlio Thugs In literature is In 
tlie ohroniole of JuJftlu*d dSa FMs KliiJJf, Sultan of Delhi, at the 
dose of the thlrtuuntii century, when a tliousand were brought 
before him. lie refused to excoute them, merely deporting tikcm 
to Bengal, where probably they Intrnduccd the praetioo or river 
tliuggec. common m tliat province until lately, and possibly not 
wlioJiy extinct. Tradition credits Akbor wlUi liavlng executed 
900 'Tlkugs in the Ktjlwah District (now in U.P.); and the French 
tfivveller, do TJisvonot, has rooonlod an accurate desoriptlon of 
their proceedings In tiM days of AuTsngMb. T^cr describes the 
execution of Aheon stranglers at Surat by order'of Aurangadb.^ 
Englislk maffjstrates in the south became aware of the erimea of 
the Thugs J^tor ttlie fiaQi4UA.QiL8arl£ijn^tam in 1^90, when many 
sepoys nkysteriocisly disappeared. The earliest accounts of tike 
system in the SHgTtih Tangiiage were printed in 1816 and 1620 . 
iKdividoo) ofneere occasion^ly succeeded In arresting and punislilng 
a few of the murderers ; but the system remained unbri^eo untu 
1820, when Peringliio, the opprover, saved Ills life by bfitAViog 
all the secrets of the society to Bleeman and hi^ coUvaguea. Sys* 
tematic inquiries bused on the tcitlnkony of numorotu apfiUtfcrs, 
and oonoluaiveiy coniyrmcd by tiko exhumation of bodias^and in 
a hundred other ways, enabled the ofliccrs placed on special duty 
CO hunt down thp sangs, and break up the society. Probably the 
ehaio of TJkug tradition nos been severed, and the crime in its old 
fbrm may be But in India it is never safe to 

> A New Account, «d. Crooke (Hakluyt Soe.), i. 844. 
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Miume that kq irutituiioR many centuries old ie absolutely dc£ul. 
CogoaU oximes, esi)ceiaIJy the poisoning of travellers by dal&ra, are 
atilt oommon, and 1 have triea or invoatlgated many ca»;es of tlte 
klnd.^ Some of the dalQsa poisoners appear to be descendants 
of Thug families. The murder trade, like every tiling else in India, 
was hereditary. ‘ Tbumee Sleeman,* otherwise Icnown as Sir 
William Sleeman, K.C.B., Wok the most prominent j)art in de¬ 
stroying the TJiug organiwat Jon. He was aided b v many com potent 
•colleaffiica, and supported cordially by Lord Willium Bentinck, 
wiio passed a series of siKcial Aots to regulate the proceedings of 

tlic olliccrs siTcptcd tn ci ukIi 
t)jc gimgs. During the years 

Tiiicgs weru 
cllsposed of In one way or 
another \ 41 nut uf that 
iiuntbur livJhjf Hangcil. und 
411adinlUHl lu u|»jirtivrrN. 
Thu uppruverK juid l.lu irdc- 
seemhiutK were detained for 
many years In a Nocelal in¬ 
stitution at Jubbnfjjuru (Ja¬ 
balpur). 

Ranawal ol ih# Gbsircar, 
1^3. As the time for the 
renewal nftlie charter of tlio 
East India CompAtiy in 
approached, all parties oon- 
oerned made preparations for 
tlie Inavltablo dlioussJon and 
oontest. Thodlrectarn. when 
they appointed LnH Wijiiam 
Bentinok to bo a reforming 
Governor-gcnoTal, were 
thinking of the arlvuntuge 
they woufdgainin the coming 
debates by tlteir ability to prodiioo a good budget of refornis, 
A parliamentary select committee, appolntc<l in 1820, mbmltted in 
138& a voluminous report on things Indian; and outside of onicial 
circles, merchants and manufacturors agitated for th e abolitio n of 
the in^no£o(y. of ^ China trade, for tJie IcgalJxatlon oflilAfl-bwnlng 
by Europeans m India, and other clianges desired. 

Keither tlic mlniit^ nor ParJiament was vet prepared to take 
over the direct administration, so that little serious opposition 
was offered to the renewal of the charter for the customary period 
ofjwenty years. The Company was unable to resist the demand 
ftir the ope ning of the China trade. Tii iis the Company of merchants 
funded in the days of Queen Elizabeth lost the last vestige of 
I The genus of plants Is common In India. The white and pu^le 

species are elikc used by thieves to stupefy victims, but tl»c white is eon* 
edered the most efttoiont (Balfour), 
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lla commercial diarocter and became xnerely an agency per¬ 
forming its duties, w declared by the Charter Act, ‘in trurl^for 
His Mftjeety, hl9 heir* and eucecasora, for tlie service of the Govern* 
meat ol India/ Tlie fleet of ‘ Jndiamen ' was dispersed. CompIU 
cated financial arrangemeDts provided for the liquidation, of the 
Company’s comiaerclal assets and the payment of a fixed dividend 
for forty vea«. The director* sure^eJ^ Jn retaining Gic rfffl»t to 


for forty years. The director* succeeJ^ io retaining Gic riglit to 
recall governor* and mllitupy coramander*i, a prerogative on wideh 
set a high value. 

X India, Tile government of India was enmowered 

to JegWate by PWJng formal Acts, not merely infomiul Iterula* 
tion*, for the whole of Ind/a. The title of tiu' Iicad of the govern- 
wont was cJianged from ‘ Govcrimr-gcnera) of JkmffaJ in C\iunciP 
to* Governor-general of India in Conmij I \ TJ i u power nf) cirislation 
was withdrawn from Madras and Bombay, but Jnwl to bo ^stored 
later, turupoans were allowed to acquire and hold land in India 
pruptloolly without resWIotion, Tliat enactment was sncdtllv 
designed to bene fie titc growing Indimtry of indigo planting, but 
it olso permitted tlie formation by cnterprtiJjig speculators cf 
admirably managed estate* in undeveloped n^glun*. In the 
Gprmklipuf and BasW districts of Uio United Provlncts, being port 
6f tlie territory coded by Oudli In l«l, juany such esuteswere 
created by tlic d«ronce of forest on a large seaJe. Tlioic pro¬ 
perties, with whloli 1 am fanililar in detail, are models of estate 
admlnlstratioB, Tlie new liberty did net produce sueh g«od 
rsiulU in the indigo planting regions, where grave abuses grew 
up, whicli resulted in sorlous trouble In 1839 and igflO/ * 

, The Council of the Govcrnor*flcneral was reinforced by a fourth 
member, tlie Law or Legal lumber, empowered to act as member 
of flouneil only at meetings for Hie purpose of making Jaws and 
xegulatlens. Maeaulay wns Uie flrrt Jaw member. The inveitiga* 
tmni Inrtiated by him resulted many yOiri later in the Fcnal Code 
and the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure, 

A new presidency at Agra was sanctioned, but that provision 
never came into operation, because the Upper Provinces were 
almost immediately placed under a Lieutenant-governor instead 
of a Govomor*in-Couocil by an amending Act. 

Bar ol raca, Ac., romovsd. Probably the roost Important 
provision ID tlie Act was see, 87, which laid down the jwincjplo 

‘no native of the sold tenitodes, nor any nnrural-bcrn sabject of His 
^Nty resident therein, shell, Iry reason only of his rellMon, plaos of hlrlh. 


ofaoe, or employment uodcr the Company ‘. « ,r i 

The language then used is even more emphatic than that of the 
similar paragraph in ljuecn Victoria’s proclamation cf 1858. 
which IS I 

' ^ the drama, ‘Nil Darpanor the ‘ludigo Plantloe Mirror’, of 
which an Bngllih translation was published in C^tta in 1801 It is 
aet pleasaot reading, 
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' And it i« out fuptbcr wlUtbct, to fur na noy Ik, our snbJreEK, or>riiutcvcr 
race or cnocl, be freely end impartially ndimttecl to oQiec In our service, 
tKo duties of wlileh they may be quoUded by their educutlon, aldUty, and 
integrity duly to discharge.’ 

Tile promisee implied in those soJemD declaratioiu by tlie 
Sovereign and Parliament have been redeemed (.'raduotly and 
cautiously; too slowly to satisfy impatient re/ormers. AC tJtc 
moment of writing (10181 gentlemen of Indian bfrtii hIiaiu in all 
the highest executive and judicial oJlices, cxcujiting only the poKts 
of Govemor*gQneral, lleucenanC'goveniur. chief ouiuin>NHl<mur, or 
ruler of a province under any other designation, b'urtlior extuiiKloii 
of the a|>|ilidatien of the prfueiple is under coiiNiderution (lOls). 

, Higher eduentlon. Tiie subject of cducati<»u was ommr(;lo<i 
intimately wiUi tlie rufornis (irescribc<l by' tlie Cliartvr Ael;. TJiv 
pro visions for the employment of natives of India In higli idliccN 
ooMid not be carried Into effect laiCil Zmliniut piNueNUit of ud<*miatu 
educational u(]iiii>iucmt nIiouIcI be avulliihlc hi HiiJlieiont immbera. 
Tho work of udrulcilstrutlon In u BrillNh geveriijii<>cit iiiUHt iieis’N* 
sarily be conduetocl in the English language, and Uiu old*r)u«Jii(>iied 
Hindu and Muslhn modes of rnstructiuii dearly oould not provide 
candidates suitable for resporwiblo ap|>oli\tments. That oonsldvra- 
tion alone was enough to determine that the higher oducatlcu must 
be Imparted oliieOy through the liuglTsli Jongungo. 

hUoaulay, who was appointed Proaldent m the Board or General 
CommitCoe of Education, at onoe became Clio Jender of tho Aiigll* 
olsts. in opposition to the Orientalist oonacrvatlvos, wlm (<1141111' 
ploned the ololms of Arable and Sanskrit, His able uJthuiigh 
somewhat one*sided minutes induced tho G4^vcrn<ir*giinorul in 
Council, lust before the retirement of Lord William Buntinok on 
March 80, to Issue the Rcsohitlon dated March 7, 18H6, Htnting 
thnt 

I ' the great cbJr'Ot 0? tlie nritlsli GovernmOtit ought to He the pmirtotlon 
1 or Baropsoii iTtomtarc and seienre omonB tho natives of Iitilin, and tiuit 
'Uho fuoa" anproedacnl to rduoatlon would be Iwst employed hi Kiifdish 
'^odaoatlon atom 

The word * alone * went too iWr; and subsequent kglNlatlnn 
and orders redressed tlic error by prnvidiuK duo cncouragciiiicnt for 
the vernacular tongues and classical languages of the Host. 

The cODtroverey of 1860 is dead, and notJiing would be gained 
by releindling its aslics. Everybody may accept tlic judgement 
of Mr, BooJger tliat 

' ' the iTtomentoui dodslon to make the Engl tab language the ofHei&l and 
liternry fangiir^ of tlie Peninsula repraaenta tlie Millent feahirv uf hw 
' (Lord William wntlnck's] ndmiolatratien, and makes his Govemer*general« 
ship stand out as n landmark in Indian hUtory'. 

The missionaries, under tJie guidance of the Rev, Dr. Alexander 
Dull, gave the government of India valuable aid in promoting tho * 
cause of sound education. 

Lord William Bentlnck, In the same montli of March 1885, which 
saw tho issue of the Resolution on education, crowned his work 
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tbe foundation of tlie Calcutta Medical Collej^c, which proved 
an eminent sucocas in sj){Eu of the eroakings gf wiscocrce who 
confidently predicted lU failure. 

*ContAct with a dead bedy\ they argued, * liad for twenty centuries 
been considered a raortiil j)Ollution l)y the Hindoos, snrl it was traditionally 
oHIrmed tliut native prcjudieci were invincible. But tltese anticipations, 
wlicn hrmifiljt to the tost of aetunl practice, proved, os uauni. to be 
iJ)e phnntOjtfDs of a morbid imajpnntion. Nutivea of hl/jh eiistr were found 
to resort freely to the diJSMCing rnoni, and tn hcindto t)io smlpcl with hi 
much IndilTcrenco as fSnrepeun vtiKkiits, In tlie lirvt year they Hwisted 
In tiinaertinff slaty lubjera, oitd the feeUng of ardour wAh wbicli they 
entcreri on tneae studies, and tf>e uj)titiidc wt uecniiring luiawledfe which 
they exJlibited erented a unlvcrMil feriing of aorpnoc.’ 

Tliojtc ohservatjonn, recortfed by UarNlnnnn in J 1^(17. now scorn 
stmngcly out of tlaU. It ia to <ijjutc i»h tiu) omlnout 

sck'iilific attainmunts of luoclcm pliysiciuna and surgeons of 
Incliuii birtii.* 

Sir Gbarloi Metoalfe, Sir Charles Mctealfe, who had accepted 
thu idbcc of LkutcnAtit'governox of the North*Western Provlncci, 
arvl Juul also been nominated provisional (*ovcmor*genera), had 
hardly token oharge of his up^ountry appointment when ha was 
•urnmnned to Calcutta in orrlerto relievo l«n1 William Benclnck, 
who wiidiccl to go hon\o. Sir CJiarius MetcnJfc continued to be iiead 
of tlie govcrniuont fbr almost twuivo montlia, and would have been 
oonllrmcd iiad Jio not fflvon morUi uffoiicc to tho diroctori by hia 
abolition of ti\c rgatrictrons on tiio press. Ills noflon in tliat buemeas 
hoa been itiifioicnt.lydlicusecd in connexion with the administration 
of Mr. Adam. Metcalfe, emortlng under tlic censure of the India 
Hoiiao, roiignod tiio servioo and retired to England. Subsequently 
he was appointed Guvernor of Jamaica, and then Governor*Mnoral 
of Canada, Ixdng ritiso<l to tlio peerage. lie died In lfi40. lie may 
bo Justly reckoned as tlio iiiOHt eminent of the many lllustrioni 
Anglo'lndlan olficlulK, wlioso imnicK lUI so large a plnco in history 
from tho time of Lord Wellesley to tliat of Lord Wuljam Beniinck. 


CHRONOLOGY 

Lord Wniism Cavtndlsh'llontlnrk Cornnw-gerwral (July) i flnan- 

einl eoonomics. 1 R 2 S 

Al»olltlon of suttee by Itcgitlation XVII.I42D 

Supprewion of thuffa^.18bO-07 

Aanexatlon of Ktehar (Cndmr) ; Singjipora made capital of Malay 

I’oninaiila Settlements ....... IddO 

LepnsiUon nf Mftia nf Myoora ; iQurncy of Buracs up the Indus ; 

meotuis at UOpsr w'tli Ranpt (dJigU I8dl 

Fbitisli Jtefsrm Act 1882 

Rc^lotion IX IN. W, P. ' settlements') j renewsl of oharter: 

numerous reforms ; HboThlon of flogging tn the native army . 1883 
Annexation of Coorg ........ 1884 

> Iq 1003 twenty Awe medical schools existed In India (/. (7.). 
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Aanex4tioR of Pnr^u ; odueation Resolution ; fouQcIn* 

tioo ot Medical Collet, CalcuttM ; letiicmcnt (Murcli 2u; ol 
Lord William Bentiocx ■, Sir CliarlM Metealfc Gowrno^sclwnl): 
attack (June) on Red<lmC ofJuipur ..... 1835 

Death of Lord William Bentinck ...... 1K39 


AUTUOUTIBB 

T1>e only separate Life of Lord Wlllium Uentioek U that by I). nouLOKA 
(A. I., 1A97); a good Tittle book, containing importimt {locuments uot 
ureviously published, The mo»t useful of the georml historic* stu those 
Dv H. li. WiusuM nnd MARetiMAN. Tlte works of Sir W. 11. SuiKUAM nru 
the primary authority on thiii^gvo ; cfl}>ccially UfntuutMHa (Calcutta, 1H.10), 
a rou(riily eo(T)|>]led oollection nt doiniuicnUt, now mrv, but nceehalblc Iti 
severe irbrorla; and ffnntifer anrf (lA)iulun, lJl4t; rd. a by 

V. A. SHirn (Oxfonl University Pre**, linS). Mkaiwwk Tavuir ;|ivra 
a fnseinQtinji Hoontini of tl;e omtiisntlun in a Thitft (1iUh> { 

ed. C. W, riTKvffAirr, Oxfoni Univi'raity Pr^NK, 10) ik), Wliii n sinjdi iuit 
hanniM uclmlxturo of lluEinn. Ji. V. UirHNni.i. luui IJTica ],At. jUH'Krht 
a iiiMdsuminary of Sitemun’a works In Thf- Tribff imJ CVrsfrs ihe Ceyurtd 
Proviw ^in^is, VAl, iv (Huomillun, 1010). 

TIm Cfiartor Aot of 1839 may l>e best atudled in Iuskut. Uamhav Mtuu 
•Jso fuppiloi a earehil abstract. The inoit eisanti&l poategos of Macaulay's 
Mbiuim arc quoted by Boulger. Hli Minutes on eduenUon fmm 1030 
to UST were eollcoted by Wooonow (Calcutta, 1M9). A copy Is in tlie 
1.0. Library. 


CHAPTER 3 

Lord Auckland and Lonl ElJenborougii tho First Afghaa War; annexa* i 
tion of Siod ; affeirt of GwftJlor { abolition ot slavery. 

Lord Attckland. TJie directors’ nomination of Lnr<l llcytcs- 
bury, formerly ambossckdor to Kusila, oi sueoossor to Lord Wirilam 
BcntTnck was soo^to<l by the Tory fovemment of liir Robert 
PeeT. AAd the new Cfovemor-genoral was actually sworn In, Wltcn 
Lord Melbourne’s Whig government came into power, the rnlnistry, 
d^orlng that Lord Heytesbuxy did not possess tliclr conAOcncc, 
revoked nis appointment, and substituted Lord Auckland, a mem' 
ber of their own parW. TJie precedent tJius set was u bad one, 
as tonding to engu)f Indian afiairs in the muddy waters of party 
politic*. Lord Auckland, a respectable ofllcial peer, with hosts 
of personal friends, was redded os a safe roan, iikely to conduct 
the Administration of India on lines much the same as those of 
his peaceful predecessor. When appointed he was fifty-one years 
of and up to that time nobody seems to have suspectod that 
he, being' unstable os water’, could not excel, or to have supposed 
It possible that he would drag the honour of England in the dirt 
and e^mose India to the most grieveas roilltaty disaster and the 
most enameful humiliation she bad ever sufferM. When he had .Q 
actually done those things, unscrupulous ministerial support and 
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dbc(|>llned pftrty spirit ooosplrcd to hash up his misdoing, and cvsq 

f c^iittcd lUm to b«como once niore yirst Lord of the Admiralty. 

be ' dismal story ’ of the Virst Afglian War and the connected 
transactions witli the Ameers, Including tbc equoUv painful sequel 
of the unprincipled annexation of Sind by Lord Ellenborougb and 
Sir Charles Napier, wiil be told as briefly as possible. Before that 
story is dealt with certain oilier transactions of less moment 
demand notice. 

Earle domaatic raforma. Lord Auckland's early proceedings 

1 'uiti flea the hopes of tbose wfio ]iad recommended his appointment, 
le developed niK predecessor’s plans for tlie promotion of education 
and tlic cultivation of medical science, witlitlie proper amtndmeut 
tiiat tfovernmeiit scliolandilps siioid<l not be conlkncd to the pupils 
of colh'gea wiicre Englisli was taught. lie also gave effect to the 
ncgiccleci instructions of the directors reuuin'iig Uie abolition of 
the pilgrims' tax, tlio ooasation of all ollkciol control of temple 
endowments, and tlie prohibition of the complimentary attendance 
on duty of tlie Company’s troops or oivil oRlcers at popular 
rcligJuus ceremonials. Preliminary steps were taken towards tha 
oreutlon of great works <if irrigation, ao far so good ; and Lord 
Auckland, ii ho had not been drawn by seliemlng ministers in 
Bnaland and evil advisers in India Into political intrigues and 
military adventures for which he had no eapaoity, might have spent 
his five yours ofolTIcolnthe business of uss/ul, quiet odminiatrntlon, 
and tlion retired with unsuDied reputation. His deplorable 
weakness of character, whleli prsvented him from devising any 
fixed PoITey of his own, and made him tiia tool of other men's 
ambition and eraft, led him to commit a scries of dishonourable 
aotious foreign to his kindly nature, and to sanction a policy truly 
described as * baleful, lawless, and biundering 

Pamlaa oi In 11187^, while the Governor<gen«ral 

was on tout, Nortlicrn Indin suffered from a severe famine, wJiich 
Is estimated to have caused the deatlk of at least 000,COO people. 
Relief works were undertaken by tlio State, tiio succour of the 
inllrm and Ikolplvss being left to private cliariiy tor the most part. 
The oxpemlituro was considerable, amounting to 8B lakhs of rupees 
in lAflS, but the results were unaatisfketory. 

Nativa SUtaa. The death in 3887 of the King of Oudh, a 
worthless debauchee named Kaslrifd dm llaidnr. resulted In 
a ridiculous attempt at rebellion, made by the PAdshUi Bfigom, 
or priacipn] Quccn*Dowager, which was promptly suppressed. 
Tiie misgovernment of the idng<lom euntinued as usual.^ 

1 LoH Aucklnnd tried to force on the new king a revised treaty providing 
for an additional siibsidiFiry force at ikcavy cosL The whole treaty vas 
disallowed by the Diivctnn, hut the Governor*general, with lamentable 
lAck of candour, failed to communicate that (act to the king, Informing 
him only that the additional subeidJa^ (orca would not be demanded^ 
The curious book, The Prtwiie Lffe of an £euum King, by tViliiam Kniffh ton, 
which passed through three editions in 1S56 and 18$0, gives many detalis 
of dlmputoble eourt o( Nasliu>d dm Haidar. The Oxford Unlvernty 
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The Rtij& of SaUra in the Wesecm GlifttR, who Iind been hoc up 
by Lord ^BCiofiS in IdXO, eT^>isc<i in a lung'ContintKKl Korirs of 
foolish treasonable InCriguea witJi tlie Portu^picse anil other tn^ople. 
The Been bay goverametic mtula every e/Tort to coiiviiiev llu* RA}iI 
of Ilia foliy. ftiKl gave him opportiinJttce for rc'iK’nluucc ; but ho 
refused to listen, aiid woi nec&ksarily deposed, Ihs brotJier taking 
his place (1830). 

Tne NawELb of KfirnOl (Kitrnool) in tiio Mfulms jWHltleiiey, 
A descendant of Aurfvngvcb'e oiQcer, Diliid KhiVn. iUH<iu hii ((luuJly 
insane attempt to levy wur, wliich rc'sultvri in Jiis dvpusithin und 
the annexation of liis territory (1842); whiuh an barque utly, wlUi 
oertain ad<litionH, wuh furnK^d Iiitu the existing KnrnQI (iiHtri<*t, 

A warning to llolkar Wfts siillUdont to bring about denirubie 
reforms at Iitdorc. 

Palmar«toa*a anti • Rxtaalan poUoy.. Tho trouhtcK of Lor«l 
Auektnnd orig/naLcd in tJie uuthKuwluii pojlcy of Jh^ivI IhdiiiorKl on, 
the Seen^tary (kf 8tuU< for ii'oic^ign AfTnirN in J.ondon, wlio liKjk 
alarm at dixnntdiON from St, I'ctt^rNluirg givinir itiforinulloa of 
alleffed nej^tlatioua lictwcen tlic rival ciiiom i)i Al^tJianiHluti iiiid 
the Sltah f)t Porsin, Tlio Porolgn Soorctnry rvg»vrtJod wlili t-xts'-nivo 
anxiety die prospect of Perstn ucquirina IIcTHt, nutl lioitling that 
city in dependonee on llnsniu. Lord Palmerston ncviun to Jiavo 
neglected tlie aound advioe to use lorge maps, nfterwardN sivoci l)y 
Lord ^1 Is bury, and to havo made the tmsuiniiciuns, as Sir Henry 
Durand puts tlie matter, 

* that A(ghan(ftan was nt the time our frontier; tlint flic cni>eiire of Herat 
by Persia Involvad Iromlnent peril to die security nnd Jntcnml tnuu|iijtllty 
ef our Indian Empire ; luid iliat Perdu, In prrweciiting tlie siege of that 
place had, aotlno in oonoert with Itnsda, entereil nnnn n CHino of pro* 
ceeding ovowedly unfrioivdly. If not hoatik to Drltlsh Interosti, unti at 
vnrlaneo with tlie spirit luid Intent of tlie deJlnltlve (I'enlnnl tmity.' 

In reality Afgjianistan was tlion separated from DritlHli Indin 
by the FanJ&b, Bnliftwnlpur, Sind, and die llfljimtilna fiesert, 
wiiicli, as tlio outhor quotod Uiily observes, oon»titutctl ‘no bnd 
frontier *. The exaggerated fears of dlplomatlHte 
•invested Herat with o noUtloui Importance wholly iTieommsimurivw 
with the strength of tlic place und Its iiodcjon In reoAril to CanilaJiur and 
the Indus', 

Or, to express llic fncts in the simplest langiiogo, it did not 
matter to India whether Persia Jicid Herat nr nut. But Lonl 
Auckland liad not tlio sense to see that tnitli, and was led away by 
jll'Ciiosen and unwise advisers to break treaties f inly six yenrs old; 
to bully tlie weak j to pursue a fantastic policy i to persist in 
that policy when the reasons for it, such as they were, hod ceased 

Press is bringiog out a new edition along with the companion work, TH« 
PHt>a/e Life of an Saelem Queen. Mrs. Mecr Hossan All, aiitlinr <jf the 
yaliiablo Oboerwawiig on the Muandnumns of India fed. Cronkc, Oxford 
UQjverrty Press, 191T), also lived at Lucknow In the reign of NosTru^ 
d)n Haidar. Scr book appealed in 183S. 
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to exist; to violate the priociples of strategy ; to tJirow aivay 
tliousands of lives by eotrusting them to incapable eomaiandera; 
aad finally, at least to acquiesce silently iu the garbling of the 
documents submitted for tiie information of Parliament. 

The truth of ail those propoeitionj will now be established by 
a summary narrative. The proceedings of the Governor-general 
undoubtedly were prompted by Lord Psumentou and liis oollea^e, 
Sir John llubliouse. President of tlie Hoard of Control, who publicly 
assumed full responsibility for tJic war. TJiu ministry was so deeply 
committed to the policy of whlcli the war was the outcome that 
even the most objectionable acts of Lor<l Auckland escaped ofUclal 
censure. Advantkgv was taken of the storm of Ghatnl and certam 
other favocirublu events in tlio curlier stages of the operations to 
divert nubile ntlenllon, and to veil tlie trieks of a tcrtuuiis diplo¬ 
macy bohlnd a sliliUuff cloud of military glory. Oiuttfilc of the 
Vurvigu Ulllcu und tiie Hoard of Control the policy of Uic Governor- 
guncrai was ccndcmncd by tlio Duke of Wellington and everybody 
<ju all Heel to give a valuable opinion. The judgement of Anglo* 
liKliun historians, too, seeiris to be substantially unanimoits | and 
It is unlikely that now anyl)o<ly could be found who would be 
jjreparud to justiry cltlur the First Afgliun Wnr or the treatment of 
the Ameers of bind by I^rds AnekJaud nnci Ullcnburough. 

GovaraizMat of Sind. In those dAVH Sind was governed by 
various Balfidd cliJcfH bclungfiig to the Tfili>ur fanilfy, and known 
consequently os the Thljnir Ameers (Amirs ur UTrs). The family 
hod split Into three brandies; one of whidi, and the most impor' 
limt, bad Its eanttol at Hyderabad in Middle Sind. Another branch 
was oetab]ls]ic<( ut MTrjiur ICIiOa on the western edge of tlie desert i 
unci tlie t]ilr<l branch administered Horthern Sind from the town 
of Khuirpur, cast of the Indus. The Khairpur territory included 
thu Inipurtoat commercial town of Sblkftrpur and tlie island fortress 
of Biikkjrf (Bakliaih 

Govarnmant oi Afghanlotsin. It is not necessary to plunge 
ilpCpIy into thu tanglcilhiatory of the various regions now g^up^ 
togetfier by Uiirojicon writers under the name of Afghanistan. 
It nmv be suKIcicnt to note tliat Al^ad ShUi Durr&nrs grandson, 
ShUi.KUujiL, who Jiad become King oT Kfibul for some years, was 
driveo out of the country in 1809, and that ckftcr a time he settled 
at the British cantonment of LQdl&na as a pensioned refugee. 
The Kftbul territory hod no cstabllslied sovemnicnt for some years. 
In 1820 Dost Muhammad Kii&n, an able member of the B&rukoal 
clao, made himself lord of Rgbul and GbaznI. The English called 
him Uic King of ICibul, and lie was the actual ruler with whom 
Lord Auckland hod to deal. He hod assumed the title ot^Ajulc. 
In 1885, after defeating an attempt of Shah Sliujfi to recover the 
throne lost many years before, fih&b Shuj& then returned to bis 
residence at Lfldii^a. 

Political relations witb Sind. British political relations with 
the Ameers of Sind began in 1809. when Lord Minto nc^tiated 
a treaty with three chiefs establishing ‘ eternal friendship between 
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the contracting pMtkfl’, providing for the cxcliangc of envoys, 
and prohibiting * Che esubiishment of the tril>c of Cite Prcitcli in 
Sindc •. 

That treaty was con Armed io 1820» when Ainericane, in addition 
to the French, were excluded. 

The expedition of Bumes up the XnduA, arranged in the time of 
Lord William Bentinck (1660-1) by Lord Ellenburougli, tlten 



Prenident of the Board of Controi, resulted in Che trervtles of 1682. 
The engagement then made with the Hyderabad Ameent stipulated, 
among other things, that 'the two Contracting Powers bind them* 
•elves never to look with tlie eye of eovetousnese on the posscssjons 
of each other*; tlx&t Indian merchants and traders might travel 
on business over the rivers and roads of Sind, on three conditions, 
namely: 

‘ (]) Utet no persno shdJ briog any description of military stores by the 
above river or roads s 

(8) that no armed vessels or boats shall come by the sold river: 
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(8) that no ILngiiab merchante ahoJi b« allowed to eettle in Sinde, but 
eholl come aa occeeioa requirea, and havlo^ (topped to tr&naaot tiieir 
bu&i&cn, abuM return to India.’ 

The ihorter treaty with the Khairpur Amcen wai to the same 
effect. 

Thow treAtiee were In full force at tiie beginning of the A^han 
War. 

.^jrifUcal relatioae with E&bul. Lord Auckland entered 
upon (be duties of his office in March 2SS0. Later in that year ho 
received from the Secret Committee of tlie Directors a dispatch 
dated June 25, whioli recited die anxiety felt by the Britisii Foreign 
O^ee concerning; HunsiHn advancus ttmarde llcrat, and biitructed 
the Govemor*KunerAi to 

* Judfie OK to whnt it outy Ik' [»ruper and desIruUIc for you lo take to 
utitoh more cIom’Iv, tlinn luui hitherto licen attemptrcl, tM progrtM o( 
cwntH in Afpliuntitinni luul to oounturaot the prOBrew of Kusiliia Inlhienee 
Inn quarter wlticli, from its rmiaimity to our Indian posscpicni, coiJd not 
fail, if it were once onnbhsiiod. to act Injuriously on the lyitem of our 
Inrkiun olllnneei. and posdbly to interfere even with the troequilllty of 
uur own (orritery. 

The roetk of dculina with tltls very iinnortanC question, whether by 
dispauhing t eonhdentlal Offont to l3oet hluhoirvmoci of Klbul merely 
to wntrli tTu« proortes of events, er to enter Into relations with tide chief, 
eltherofa polldecUiOr morojy,ln the n»t Instance, of aeomniercialeharacter, 
we oonAde to your dlseretlon. as well ns the Adotnlon of any other measures 
that miiy appear to you desirable In order to oountenct Uussfan advances 
In that qoartor, should you 1ic aatiiAed from ths Informntfon received from 
ynur own ogenti on the frontier, or hereefter from Mr. McNeill, on hll 
arrival in rrrslrt, that the time nos arrived at which It would be right 
for you to interfere deeldedly in tlie olTnlrs of Afghanistan, 

duch an Interference would doubtless be requisito, either to prevent tiM 
cxtcruJon of ihiridnn dominion In thrvt quarter, or to raise a timely berrler 
against the im[>endirtg eiieronchniciitj of Rusolen irtfluenec.’‘ 

Tlmt imhnppy riispatcii. tJic product of Lord PalmerMon’s 
fnntastlofcnrB, was the foimdntion of Lord Auckland's discreditable 
pro^fiodktgs. It aloo bound tlio British ministry to supoert him 
In the exorcise cf Ills discretion, and to seo him tlirough tJie eonse* 
quenoee of Iris acts. 

Bumos waa sent to IC&biil, on pretence of negotiating a eommcrcial 
treoty, but in reality to talk politics. Dr>r<t Muhammad wanted 
Pcsli&war. which RaqJIC Slngn liad annexed. Lord Auckland, 
wJio wu much afraid of the MahbrAjH, would not heer of putting 
any pressure on him. Bumes consequently had nothing to offer 
to tJic Ameer, who then turned towards Ilussia, and showed 
civilities to &n Informal Russian agent who had come to Ms court. 
Burnesloft I^bul In April 1888. 

s Tlrlpartlta treaty. In July the Governor-general executed 
a tripartite treaty with Ron jit Singh and 'Hl8 Ma^as^’, the 
refugee Shdh Sl^ d. The insUtuntUtwas directed to the restoration 

‘ Not in Kaye. Quoted from Colvin, p. 87. 
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to the throne of Kabul of ShSh Shujih who wn" expeetod to booome 
ft l»hftnt instrument of PalnierKtonifUi dinInmAcy ; and waa ullcgcd 
to bo popuinr in his own country, nn ftllcj'Ation Jiordly boriio out 
by bis iiistory.* 

Army of the Indue. Lord Auckland &t first did not intend 
to send nn army, hoping that tlie Sikhs an<} Sliuja'a levies 

would effect hie croolced purpose. But the Uuvurii()r-g(>iicraJ soon 
allowed himself to be drawn by his |)rivutc advlncra. John Colvin, 
hfscnagliten, and otJiore, Into more ajnbitivus sc>K>ities, He iuuod 
a verbose declarntifln un October 1, und guvo onirrn to iianenjbie 
tlie Army of the Indus for tlio jnvuMtnn the donijnjoiu c^f Dost 
Muhammad, wlio Jiad never Injured the llrltlsii ffovcrnnutit. Tlio 
PcrHifMis Ikad been obIjK«d Co wiUulruw frnui the sJego of J{(>rat 
In Sci>tumbcr, and tlio nows of tJint event, received dtiririg Ocicj- 
ber, deprived Loni Aucklaitd's warlike pr(']>Diidhuis of tlic^lr noIc 
J ustlAoatlon. Rut lie wn* not l<> be Hio])|jed hy NU<'Ik a frflle, und 
went on with Ida plan to dethrone DdHt hJnJinninuuh Tlie llengal 
section of tho army, l xtrontf, uHM nibled n( HiT»apnr Jn Novmii* 
ber. TJie Rombay Cuntlnguut, un<ier Hir John Keano, wun iitnded 
In Sind, Tike two forcun were to iinlCu at Knn<hihILr. fn i»rtler 
not to offend Raid It SingJi tJkC Bengal arjny waa xeiit round 
through tike Bolfin Pass, and so iiad to traverae a dixluTiee of more 
than a thousand miles between PIrdtpur and Kftbul. TlkC plan 
violated all the oonditioiu of sound strategy, and wiks Umt of 
a Junatlo rather than of a sans statesman. 

Military oparatioaa. Th e operations of the Bnnsbriy co n ting(»nt 
involved an open breach of the treutiei of 1882. D^rd Aciekluml, 
through bis secretary, W. II, Maenaglilen, cyniodly directed tJie 
resident at Hyderabad that 

* while the rkresent exigency lasti, you may apprlM the Amtcn, thnt tlie 
Article of the Treaty with them, prohibitory of kksirg tlu> InchiH Pir (he 
conveyAnce of mtlltury stoics, mutt iieoessaiSly l>o «uN|K'iuU*ti during tl)v 
course of ooerationi undertaken for the nermnnent estubllshnient of 
security tc an these who are parties Co tlsat Tituty ^ 

Siiiklrpur, Bukkiir (Bakiiar),* and other places in Sin<! were 
occupied witJi C'|t)Al <liNrcgnr(I of solemn engagements, l^volous 
ohsrges of breach of treaty /md nccnuitionx of liostility vrvre 
advanced against tlic Ameers, wiko were forced In Pebruury 1830 
to sign a treaty, so*called, wlijcli (Irstroycd (heir in(le])en<!chpp. 
A subsidiary force was imposed on tlicm ; tlicy were compeNed 
to pay ti)rec lakhs of rupees a yenr for it; und to admit the Com* 
paoy's rupees as legal currency. In many other respects the 

' Masson, however, denied that the 8hfih was ' unpepulnr with his 
Afglknns *: who resented t])0 nmence of the British Army, net that of 
the Shah (SArriittne, 1842, p. v/ji). Durand lield chat'the froseilile vanity 
of Biirnes . . . irapdled him to a line of conduct hasty and injiidleious, 
and which, wonting in truth, composure, and dignity, esaspertited the 
Ameer ’ (p- 40). 

* Bukkur (Bokhar) is the island fortiosi in the lndu4 lying between 
Sukkur (SaUvar) and Hohri (RQrhl). 
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cliicfs llecced 4nd treated unfurjy, but it l6 bCCdlcM to pursue 
furUtcr tiie unplewant subjecL 

liotb the Beofai end tne Bombey forces mone^d to reach 
l&ndali&r aAer undergoing intense sufferuig from want of water 
an<l supplies. Tbe miseries of the march through the sixty miles 
of the Dol&A Pass were espeeiaUy severe* and alMUt 20.000 camels 
were lost. Sh&h Shujft’s (Mblie entry into Kanrf«i>gr m April 1830 
was a Allure, as the puhlie declined to attend. 

bir John Keane, who was now in sujireme eommand, storied 
for Kibul hy the Chazol road. He had been told tliat Gliaanl 
would not resist, and in coosequence liad left behind ids few heavy 

E uns. He found, on the cvntrsiry. afonnidoUe fortrew, inaccessible 
y storm. His troo]is. wiUi only two days' rations in hand, were 
in imtiunent diuigur of survatlon. when tlie situation was saved 
by thu iLiring of certain juniur enguicer ofllcors. who uiidertcuk 
to blew eputi tlio KAbul tale of tlie strongJwJd.^ TJie ' gom bier's 
tJirvw' suoccoded. tlie fuse being fired by Lieutenant Hoary 
Riimnd, of tJie uengaJ Kngineerv* who afterwards became Sir 
Ary. ami huutonant*govcmcrof the Pan^ftb. In tJie storm which 
foJJovr^ tlio oxpioalon the Jvw of the y^lians was hcavv wJUlo 
tJmt on tho Orllish aide was small. The ministry In Londonj de- 
iigtited at tlio undeserved success tJius gained by their raali policy, 
snowared honours and rewards upon Lora AucklaM. Sir John Keanu, 
luid Uie |>olltieal ofllcers. The engineers roeeived aeant attention, 
OocmatiOA oi KIhul. The unexpected fall of Ghasal oonj> 
pelled Imst Uuhammad to nuJt bis capital and escape nortliwanli. 
The invaders occupied Kftbtil in August without oppoaitioa. It 
is said that ShAh ohoJA’s solemn entry wu more I (be a 'funenU 
proessafori ’ tlian a tnumpJi. Lord Aockland left 10,(XK) troops 
un<lar Gviieral Cotton as an army of oceojmtjAn. and General Notl 
was caliud up from Q\ielta to wirrunand at KandiJiAr. The other 
tr<>o|is Were sent bo^ to India. TJie govemment was thenee* ' 
forward oonducted really by Sir William Maccuightcn. tlie political 
oinovri tlie SliAli bciAg allowed little substantial ]x>wcr. Hia 
royal iy was ma in Uine<l nolcly by the nrlli sli force. Lord Auckland, 
having placed ids iiret4^ on (he throno. should have left him to 
keep It If he could. iMsl Muhammad Mitrcndcrcd in November 
IhiO, an<l wu Mnt down to Calcutta wlicre he wu well treated, 
and assigned a liberal allowance. Shortly aftcrwaivls Ge'oeral 
Cotton returned to India. Lord Auckland Inalstod on replacii^ 
him by General Blphinatone, wlio ha/1 been a gobd officer In his 
time, but was now growing old, and wu an invalid. He was 
assured by his prcdccaaaor that he would ' ha>*e nothing to do hers; 
oil is peace*. Macnaghten, who wu la charge of tlie political ' 
departmeat, declared the geoerml tranqulDlty to be ' perfectly 
mlraculou and olUcan were allowed to brin/op their wives and 
families from India. In fact. aO reasonable precautions were 
neglected, and many foolisb things wm done. 

' Havdock (11. 12S) pcaiaes the taetnl dopostmiu of Sir Jobs Kearw. 
Hit work includes gow deeoiptiofw and many military documents. 
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Towards tlie close of 1840 the directors became alarmed at the 
dangoroiis ndlitary situation and the excessive cost of tite pro* 
longed occupation. Tliey suggested * Che eatirc aLandonment of 
tlie country I and a frao^ coofessjon of complete failure '; but 
Lord Auckfand insisted on going on with his mad sclicmc. 

Diflsjstsra. I do not propose to repeat in its miserable details 
tiie remainder of tlie story, which may bo read in a multitude of 
books. Revolts broke out In all dlrootlons. Tlic presence of the 
infidel foT^gners was UetestoU by the Afghans, who had just cause 
of oompUint by reason of tlic licentious coiulucc of BurnvM an<i many 
of the soldiers. General hl/pbinstcno provod to be iiuhccdiv. and 
everyb^y in a rosponHlblc position uchavo<l with (MU>xutii))ted 
folly. Tlie troops wore witlidrawn ^nm tlic RflliV XliAXlVr. or citadel, 
and encamped m an indefensible ponitlon on the pluln, Ht^paruted 
from their stores, TJto higlier olhcials. civil mid militnry. Cjuar- * 
relied. TUo rank ami flic, nrncticully leiulerlcKK, lost <llselj)IIne, 
en<l vroitid not light wiicn called on. A few brilliunt Hubordlnutcs, 

Du rend, Broudfoot. and others, typos of tiio Ik'nIoIoks of Drltlsli 
ofAMrs, were powerless to avert tlio ruin to widoli the madnew 
of thoir seniors Irresistibly dreggetl the whnlo force. In DcociuIkit 
1841 the necessity for retirement to JalUlbtd, where flalu occupied 
tho fort wiUi a small detaohmont, was obvious. Oy that tliiiu the 
lioloicfl stores dipbt Jiad been destroyed, and starvation could 
be avoided only by a doolsiva retreat, ai reoommsnded by Durand. 

But 

‘filrhlMtoM and hi# advlMTs thought otherwise. Tijcre was an un* 
saruily felntness upon thoir hearts: end It wus as thouffli some great 
erinw Had caused th« wnvth ol God te settle down upon tin host, wltlierlnR 
the hearts of its leaders, unnorvlng the right arms of Ungland'i soldiery, 
ond leaving them no power to rtand before thoir onejnles.' 

Macnaghten, who had himself incurred suspicion of bod faith, 
was entrapped on December 28 into an interview with DOit 
Muhammad's son, Muhammad Akbnr. and treaehcrmisly slnin. • 
Hit tliree oomjianions, Trevor. Mackenzie, and Lawrenco, were 
overpowered, alaarined, and taken prisoners. 

* Tlie escort, instead of cljarglns to tlw rescue, flo<l tn the cantonments, 
and left tbe envoy and his brave compnninns to their fnte. 

In the cantonments all was apathy, and ln<lecision. Althougf) withia 
sight of the scene, oo attempt waa made to avenge tlic s]uuBhtc<red envoy * 
am to recover his body from a cowardly mob wlio Ixire off In ^umpb . * 

hU auigled remains, to parade them la the city et Cnbul,* 

'The Nfiol eafisisiroplM. The general, disregarding the advice 
'■•Af Pottingcr, renewed negotiations. A treaty was signed on , 
January 1,1,642 ; the guns, muskets, and ordnance stores having 
becQ previunsl^given up. Snow fell, aod the Sh&h offered the 
English ladies an asylum in his citadel. Pottinger once more 
ur«d the’ occupation of the BlVIft Hisiar. FJpninstone again 
refused, sending in merely the sick and wounded. 

On January 8 the dispirited army, still numbering about 4.500 ^ 

troops and 12,000 followers, encumbered by a train of doolies or 
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HtceM bearing the women and children, started for Joialuiuid. 
On the 8til only about 800 men vf all arms emerged from Che 
Kliuid KSbul defUes. Tike women aii<l ehlhlron, tJic nmrriorl men, 
and wounded olllecre oo tliat day 'were transferred into <tkbar's 
keepinff 

C^n tJie 11th ooJy 800 were left. 

‘On Januory 13, Dr. Brydon, lorely woumled, and liorely able from 
exhauBtloft to eit ut>on tl>c emaciateil beaat tliot bore lUm, reached Jelluhi* 
bad, andtoM that Klphlnetor>fl*i army, gum, standarda, honour, all being 
lout, WM ItarlX enm|kfrtr)y annihilated. Such wu the eonsiinimutlnn of 
a line of pollay which from llmt to kit held trntli In dcrixhni, trod rigid 
tindvr foot, and, acCirtg on a rcmolo aeene, e/tuhicd for n time ii/i* 
evrnpuloualy to mjalena the public mind.' 

Having written tliu epitaph of tlie viotima in thoKc Ncuiliing words, 
Durand prooeedn to give MocnagUten credit for lifgh eourogo, 
wliidi, however, ' oartnot palliate moral dclin'iiKucy 

* M)ienngliten wm nnt ainglo in hi* Idgli notinigr. Tho Ikmu** of njiiny 
A eiiivnlrmis iioidlcr long blMQlted upon the hnrrrn rnniinliiiiu* ntnl thH<p 
dafilew between Cubiil and Jell»lnbad. Hut If uny culled fur the uvinigit^g 
awordi of thrir eoiintrynun with poenUnr em|>]kkiilii It wui tlnato of tiiu 
EuroMon Ikome artillery, who, ealm and xCorn to the lunt in their diael|kiltio 
and uoring valour, fought and fell herelodjy, tlie admiratl«>n of nil who 
wltnewad tlwir eonduct and turvivod to toll tbo tele.* 

It f* iroll to cloao the aa<l itory on that heroic note. 

Dafa&oo of JolilAbld, Tno itep* taken by Lorfl Auckland 
to retrieve the dleaeter during the few week* of fHkwrr left lo him 
were not effeotlvo. Hi" nerve* broke down, and he fuared to 
aanetloA maaeuren which would tie tike hand* of Id* eucccNtor. who 
wae on the way out from England. The intcrort of thii Inter¬ 
mediate period of the war Hex ciiicfly at JalAlnbAd, whore SaIu’* 

i arrjioR held nut, awaiting tJie long delayed rclltd. The cro<Ut 
ur the lucoerafiii defenee of the place orat* wltlk Claptuin Ocorgo 
□rcadfoot, the garrison engineer, rather than with Sir llcdicrt Solo, 
who had aocepted the a^Ice of a oouneil of war to xnrr('i)d<'r. 
After a prolonged debate Broodfoot'* iionoiirable and pnasiunato 
pleading won over a majority of the ecnior oillccrn to do their 
plain duly and hold out to the last. Onco that qucKtion was nettled 
m the right way, every man in tlie garrittun worked nu<l fought 
with a will; lo that, even when a violent cnrCliqiiakuonFchruary 19 
ihattered the defence*, the darnage was inatnnCly repaired.^ 

Meantime General Nott maintained hi* grip on Randalkftr. and 
Captain Halkott Cralgie at Khel&t-i'Ghilxai defied a host of encmlca; 
but Colonel Palmer at Ghatnl waa forced to rurrender. 

ZfOrd EiUftoborou^h's arrival and action. At the close of 
February the new Governor>generaI, J-ord Ellenborou gli. who came 
out to relieve Lord Auckland in the ordinary eourac, took charge. 
General Pollock, a capable commander, effected tlie relief of 
• Both Sale and Bmadfoot wore killed in the hr»t Sikh Wur. The story 
of the debate, dlMredltrUik to botli SaJo and Uaegregor, I* narrated at 
length by Durand, and in Ksye'a third edition. 
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JulalttbM on April IC, finding on ]ub orrivaJ tli&t tho g&rriwn liad 
ufready virtual^ rai&cr<l Uio ucj'o by moans of a vigorous Kortic. 

Ixfrd Eik'nborougliV inetruecions iiad been senr^iblo and 
well comidered, although erring periia{JB on the side of caution. 
13ut tlic news of cho fall of Gl^aznl and of a small reverse near 
Quvtte shook his resolution, so that be issued orders (or die 
Jmoiediate cva<Miatioji of aJl |>ostB held in Afglmnistan, sJiotvlns 
little eonoern for the recovery of the prisoners, about a hundred 
ancl twenty in number, or for tiie vindication oi the UritiBh name. 
Meantime t^li&liSJtujuiuHibvvn imirdered,uii<l strong remonnttaneej 
from all quarters, both in liiiginnd and in India, forced Lord 
mienborougli to rcconskler his ilvolHicm. At Innt, on July 4, Jie wrote 
Jotters to l^olloek nnd Kott, j>ruA*HHiiig Ut n)niiiiuln tlie orders for 
witlidmwtvJ. but permitting tJic two gviicralN to act In concert, 
if Nott Hiicmhl ‘(luoidu U|m)ii udopting tJic line of retlj<n)4jnt by 
((iinxn! un<l ICfibolTJ)u« tho (/overnor*gencral shi^d ids own 
rcsponilbility u|>0A tlic niiiltuy commajiders, who accepted it 
en^rly, and promptly eonoerted’the needAiJ measures. 

(General Kott’* advn&ca. N’ott, who had crushed armed re* 
siatancu In tlie neighbourhood of KanduJiflr during May, atarled 
for Khbul on Auguat T, with 8,000 One snldlcrK in Jtigli spirits and 
confident of viotory. He found Glintnl abandoned, and, before 
paailnff on, reduced tUo town an<l f<irtineatlons to ruins. After 
some fighting on tJ;c road he o&me into touoh wJtli roJJcek on 
Senteml«f IT. 

Mnaral PcUook'o advoaca. Pollock, talcing all proper mill* 
tory nrcciiutiona, had HueccMftdly foirod the poseei, and reached 
Ka1>iil on Keptontbor IS. A lew of tJie Eiigllsli i>rjBoncri were tiien 
rcMCiicrl. Some dnyn later the Judlelciiii promise of liberal reward 
brcugJit In tlie rest, w]io had been muvod about froui place to place 
(luring tlioir captivity, nnd wc»re In danger of being sold Into 
Central Ashv as alavea. They do notapjicarto have been aubjeoted 
to iXTHonul vlt/Icnce or outrusc, and ntight lx: considered fortunate 
to have been as well trcutccl 0 $ tluy were. General Elpblnstonc 
had dicxl while In tlic hujida of the Afghans. 

No (lirTcrcnec of opinion was expressed &■ to the propriety of 
punisJiing In soma wuy Uid guilty city of K&biil. Some ollIcerK 
rconiniuended the deBlriictfou of the ItAlu lUsKAr, but Polhjek 

[ referred to blow up the great eovered baaoun where Macnaghten’s 
ody hiwl been exposed. Kight years lutcr it was rebuilt by Ddst 
Muliciinnad. The city also BuEered much from unauthorized 
burrung and plundering. 

Eracuation. I.ord KllenborougK havinff rightly adhered to 
the policy ofoomplvtc witJirlrawal from the Afghan 'hornets’ nest 
the army retum(*d to Indja. and early in November encamped at 
PesliAwar. Another army of observation protected it from the 

K isiblc hostility of the §ikhs, who could not be relied on since 
njit Singh’s death In 1880. 

Proclamations. The Governnr'general’s proclamation, mis¬ 
dated October l, but really written later, announced a complete 
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ohaogc of policy, and denounced tlic ‘ errors ’ of tlic preWou* 
adtainifcntion in lunguHfic wIiloJi. Jiowcver true, wus imljccomhig. 
Tpftt manifesto was folJowcd in a few days by a ludierons proclania' 
'tion ^ebratin^ the recovery of tiie gates of Sonm&tli. said to Jiuvo 
been carried off by M&limfld of Gliusnf and ufterwikiyis preserved 
aC hie tomb. Lord Elivnbofoiigli lia<i given stringent instructions 
to General Mott to be eure and bring buck tiiosc '^uitdtJwoud gates’** 

The proclarnaclon, a edly imitation of Na|)oieoa'e l^ynitnJds 
manifesto, celebrated the return of the fates, ' which Imd so lung 
been the memorial cf tite humfUatiun of tiic ]>ro^>lo of liidiu, ana 
hud now become the proudest record of tlicir nntiontd glory *. 

Nobody eared a straw about tlio gates, wtiicii wore vinidnctcd in 
BOlemn proeesNlon. anii<Ut universal rl<liculc, aa fur os Ai/ra, 
where they were stowe<l away in a Incubcr ru<mi of tlic f<»rt. When 
oxamined by experts tliuy |)rovefl to bu made of nitic, luA uncUI- 
wood, and to bunr an Arai>io in»crl|ikl(>ii of l»abiiktigln. Tiicy 
are oiearly local Muliurntiiurluu work, rxerulvd at <>l(u»nT, and )iiay 
or may not Jmve buun tnaJu it) rvplimc tlie Nun<lulwoo<l orluiiinls 
carried off by Sultan MulimCttl from Sonmflth. The pruelamutions 
were followed by splendid reviews and oklier sneotucici at Z<'Tr 0 a|)ur 
a form of display wiilol) Lord EliohborougJi loved too well. 

Reatcratloa ol Ddot Muhammad. ’D&st Mulianonad wue 
allowed to return to Afglianlitait uaconditlonatly, and to resunie 
the throne flom wJi(el) he had been lo neodlesily displaced, Ho 
retained It for the remainder of Itis long life, dying in ItiQij when 
nearly SO yean of age. The Governcr'gencral was made an cnrl, 
and the various commanders who had carried out the iiicoeuree 
of retribution were liberally lionourcd and rewartlsil. The voto 
of tiianki to Lord Kllenborougb w>m oppowd in Parliament and 
not without reason. But the war had been a WJiig war. instigated 
bySir JobnHobhounand Lord Pal rnerston, and the party politicians 
were keen to Jude away tlie disgrace, while making the most of 
the rotrlbutlOA. The crime of tho ftrst Afgitan War wits covered 
over by the rnlaisiry as for as poaelble, and lias nut iilwayN met 
wltlt the stem reprobation from tlio historione of Englond wiiicli 
its enormity deserves, 

Dealna on Sind, Tlie Afglmn diinculty hnvinf been thus 
disposed of, and Lord Aucklond's fiolicy kllicfl with the men wJio 
had tried to put it Into effect, Lord EJlen borough turn«l hfs at ten* 
tlon to Sind, He wne eager to find u pretext for tlic annexation 
of that country, and it was not long before his search was rewar<lcd. 
Lord AueJelaiul had broken treaties with the Ameers of Sind In 
the most cynical fashion. Lord EUenborough went farther, and 
deliberately provoked a war in order that ac might annex tlie 
province.* So long as It remained independent the navigation of 

* According to Burnes (TVovefs*, h. IfiO), Rinjlt Singh, when negotiating 
with Slifih Shiija, lied reouired him to obtain the gntes, 

* It is not worth while to examine the Pimiy pietevts. * Certainly’, 
Thornton observes, ‘the rights of princes were never assailed on sueh 
^londer ground as these cJiarges aOoidod.’ 
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the ladiu was liable to be blocked by hoBtllc tribes. Tlie desire 
to obCaia control of the groat waterway seems to have been tltc 
leading luoUvc of the aojiexationi&ts in the time of Lord Auckland 
ae well HB in that of Lord Ellenborougli. 

The Ameers* who u'crc not etrone enough to resist the exactions 
linpoeod upon thorn* Jind abstained from open hostility during t)ie 
Afglk&n War, cveu when tJio army of oceui)otion was deatroyed. 

Sir Charlas Napisr. In 1843 Lord Kllenborougli removed 
Outrain aiul tlio other olHet^rs of the Polltieul Department wliieh 
he hated and sent Sir Charles Hupier to Sin<l vested witli sole 
Authority, civil and inllitary> as reprct^rniatlvo of Uie Governor^ 
ffuuoral in all the territory on tlie lower Indus. KaitiiT. wlto w&s 
N>nC on nuncxins tJie province* inipdied n bitllying policy* always 
UNffinnhig tliJit tliii pivuriimont of In<IIa witH ut liberty to do what 
it jileuKCHi* willioiiC the xliglitot n^gard to tn'utk'**. 

At liMthiH [)rnc<:<><lfngs ffuude<l tlie llalftehls into mukinf a itimul* 
tuouH attack on the residence of Colonel Outram* who had been 
rr'cnlled to Sind os tlic Dritinii CniTunItwioner (Pebruary 18* 1648). 
Tiiat outbreak gave the rxeuse whlclt Najilurdeiircd, and of eourse 
njMlu formal war Inevitable. 

Tbe conquest. Two days later (February IT) Napier, with 
' Only about ^*600 men and ffutis* routed im army of 33,000 at 
Mlflnl (Muoance), a few miles fjom Uydembad. The British loss, 
aithoiigli oensidcmble in proportion to the numbo’s engaged* waa 
small Ui amount; tliat of tl)C Sindians was behoved to axoced 
8 , 000 , killed an<l wounc1e<1. In the following montJ) another Halit 
at Dubo on a alndliir scidc Jind tiie anine reauJt. A proclamatTon 
was then iwtued anncnineing tJie conquest and annexation of the 
oou)itry, and, after some desultory ngJitina, the inevitabls was 
accepted* nnd the Anuors were exileJ. Sir Charles Ns]>icr felt 
no Ncriiplo in ooccptlng £ 70,000 os ills share of tltc pri8f*money ( 
but tlio chlviilrous Oiitntni* altliotjgh a man of small means. 
«llNitp)>rovliig nf his eliicf* policy* refused to accept the £8,000 
wlij<'li foruicd Ills Nliare, ancUflstributcKl tl)C moneyfiinongcltaritablo 
inHlitiilionx. Otitrani, a warm pcrHonal friend <>f oir Charles* 
eoulcl not profvw to tiunk Ids conduct right. He wrote to him : 

‘I cm sick of poh<?/5 1 will not say youts in the 6«rf,but It Is undoubtedly 
tin BiutrlcKt—.fhiit i!f tJn ncord. Oh* how I wish you luiU <lrawn It In 
u Iwttvr ei\uw I' 

Outram. Outrain* ^tlie Bayard of India, Mn$ fmr el iona 
repnehf went homo and exerted hhnNclf mAnAdly to plead the 
cauHu of the dchiHdliKl uiul oxjlo<l Ameers of Sind, urging that 

Mr. (iIu/lMtcmo obKPrvcHl many years oflerwartls* *tl)c mischief 
of retivining wan leeu tliun t!w ruischief of abivndoning* the acw 
con<|U('Ht. 

' 11 ic rtunpUmrnt wis peidliy Sir Cliarles Napkr at nn esriier date, end 
is irucrilRHl un Otifntm^n tnnlb iti WARtmin^tcr Abbey (Trotter* The 
Bc^/arti of India. 1000, In Evcrytiuui‘s Libmry). 


tliey * never contemplated oppoKing our |>owcr. and were only 
<1 riven to do frtun desperutiun . But it wu too late, As 
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Xapier m ^Tamor. Tiic province wag rctAiQCd> and Napier 
was Qppoiatod iis first governor.* Tiic dircotora, wiulc formally 
condemning the policy wliieli itad resulted in annexation, took no 
steps to undo tiie traasaetion. Napier ruled Jiis conquest %?cll 
until IdiT, aa a strong, masterful, military despot, and wjion lie 
returned to England was received with enthusiasm. Ajmuxatlon 
baa resulted in a great increase of material proifperity, and an 
elaborate irrigation system has been develop^. Tiia recall of 
Lord Ellenborough in 18^ lw _tlie directors was based, nut on tlte 
injustice of the conquest of Sind, but on oUier reasons. wliieU will 
bo explained presently. In 1844 several reglmontB of Martrus and 
Bengal troops, wlm were unwillir^ to serve In Sind witliout extra 
allcwanees, mutinied. Tlic inucioies were dealt wltlx by iJto military 
authorities in a feeble manner. 

Owilior aftidrs. Yet uiiodtcr fleroc conflict marked tlio brief 
and stormy iutIckI of Lor'l Elioihortiugli'a rule, XIlo (IcuLb eai'Iy 
in IBlIi or JimkaJT Sjiulfa. tliu >uio|it<><l hou of Duufat IIAo. (Im w 
tiic polities (kf (■Wklli(jr Into conAisjon. Tlic dungir til' Uu: Hitiiitihm 
to Britisli Irkierosts oonsisted in the fhat timl, while PuurC AMalons 
wore quarrelling, all real ])owcr iiud jiawrcl Into the luinds of thu 
array, wliioh was more tlian 40,000 strong, posB0NHC<i of IhH) gtiiui, 
aod thoroughly insubordinate. Such a force was a real peril to 
its neighbours, especially when, as the Governor*generH! observud, 
there was within three marches of the Sutlaj *an army of 70,000 
man [Sikhs}, eonftdent In Its own strengtJi, proud <if Its various 
successes against its neighbours, desirous of war an<l of plunder, 
and under no discipline or controlLord EllenUiruiigh assembled 
a force under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, the eummandor-in- 
chief; and at Christmas time. 1848, crossed tlie river Chambal. 
That act was taken by the Gwilior troo|)B aa a dcolaratlon of war. 
The Governor'gcneral and commander*m*cldef, aItJtough partially 
prepared for twttle, came so suddenly on the enemy that Ii>crd 
Bllenboroiigh was accompanied by ladles and wu fntOKlIng to 
breskfast quietly under the trees, when lie was greeted 1^ artlhcry 
fire. The hard •fought battle which ensued took |^acc at hlahArfijpur 
near GwlUlcr, wfch tite usual result, but at the cost of heavy ioM 
to the victorious Dritisli, Another victory was gained on tlio same 
day by a distinct corps under General Grey nC a place oollud 
Panlfir. Those two battles broke down all opposUIon. The 
GwftUor State lay at tlie dispoial of Lord Ellenborough to do what 
he pleased with (t. He wisely refroi ned from annexation, centenii ng 
himself with disbanding the dangerous army, and making reason* 
able arrangements fbr the better government of the State. Al tliough 
the conHict might have been postponed, It Is unlikely that it could 
have been avoided ultimately : and It was fortunate that, when 
the deadly struggle with the Sikha began in 1840, the forces of 
‘ All Uurftd of Xhairmir. having supoorted the British, was allowrd 
to letain territory, which is now tKe Knolrpur Btate. The area is 6.030 
square milee, and tl>e State seem to be fairly proeperoiii. Sind is now 
attached to the Presidency of Bombay. 
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tlie Componj had not to guard again^it tho threat of the GwfiJior 
army oq tlicir flank. The buppression of that army sJiouId not, 
I Uiink, l>e reckoned among the etne of Lord Ellenborough. During 
the Mutiny the Gw&iior Contingent, as tlie reorganized forces oi 
tlie State wore tiion called, mutinied, retook Cawnporc from 
General Windham, him! exposed the British jtower to no small 
danger. Tfie princes of tJic Sindiu family have continued to he 
uniformly loyal ; and the rei|rning Maliftrfija has done notablo 
service lo the cause of eivilisatson during the Great War, 

Abolition ol olavory. Tiie muKt imiKirtant nteusurc of internal 
reform curried out in the time of l/ord BlleniHirocigli was tlie 
pOHKing of a law (Act V, IH4*) pnddbiting the Icgivl recognition 
uf slavery in Indin. TJie law uf liulla wtut tliiix brought into 
agrcH'iiicuiC with that (»f England. TJir onmtmcut M’rut tlm work 
uf Lord Ellen borougirH oollvugut'N. Tlio Didiun loglNluturc avoJ<ImI 
idl the dillicultics ubuut cmunclpatlon or compenHAtiun, whlcii 
hud attended the enfranchisement of the West Indian negroes, 
by Himply rt'fuxiug to rcengnixe slavery os a legal status, The law 
on tliu Kiibject is now lucUuiod In tlie i^oial Code. 

AlUiuugfi Megusthenes, In the fourtJi century n.c.. was led to 
believe tltut no kIhvo existed in Indln. he wa« certAlnly misinformed. 
It Is clear that In must parts of the eeiintry slavery In varioiii 
forms existed from time hnmemorlnl. Even now the institution 
can hardly be Mai<l to bo wj;ul|y extinct, although it has no lead 
aanetlon. Before 1646 there wore many irllllons of slav(.>«i in Incfla. 
Up to 36I6 the revenue author! ties In thcMalahar District of Madras 
wore oocustomed to soil the slaves of a revenue defaulter In tlie 
lame way as hie other property. If space i>ermitted innumerable 
pto<ife ofUio prevalence of* slavery and tlie abuses inseparable from 
tJie j nsti tutlon m igh c be adduced ^ The pubi I o conseicnee. however, 
eliledy among Europeans, gradually began to feel qualms about the 
nmintcnanco of nlavcry, ami the Act nf 1646 does not seem to have 
aroused op)>osition or caused any excitement. 

Lottarie* and poUea, The state lotteries in the presidency 
towns, the proceeds of which had been devoted to loesi improve¬ 
ments, were also su]>pressod : and the Bengal police administration 
was ma<le somewhat more elhcfcnt by the appointment of deputy 
magistrates, and by improvements in the pay and promotion of 
polVoc tlfWigfu. 

fUue&a <or rocoU of Lord Elleaborougb. The published 
oorrtspon<lcnec of Queen Victoria tlirows liglit upon the reasons 
for the appointment and recall of Lord Eilenborough. Tiio 
Queen, Sir ^bert Peel, and the Duke of Wellington coneurred 
in the opinion tliat Lord Ellenborough, in spite o/ his ' tendency 
to hasty decisions was ' better qualldod than any man in England 

* Mueh painfully interesting Infcrmstlon on the subject, derived chiefly 
from ofnoial documeoti, is collected In tlie work by I^ggs. already dted, 
entitled Jndia'it Criti to BritOih Ilumcnity, Book v, 9nd cd,, 1880 ; ce 
8id ed., 1862. Indian slave trade at various tinws and in many 
provinces was cTteosive. 
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for the offt« c*f Govcrnor*gcneraI The dlreetorx, however, never 
liked him, end during his term of ofhee ho frequently eoinpluincd 
of their constant hostility. That hoatillcy was not without jiistiiio£L> 
tion. The directors were offended and disgusted by the arrogant 
cone of iiis correspondence; by liis gaseonadlng proclaniations : 
by his open centempt for the Civil Service; by Jtis Jove of tlieatricnl 
display; and by the aggressive bent of his policy. 

The Queen, wRc always gave him her personal support, resented 
his rec^l; but, in my judgement, the directors acted wisely and 
la the Interest of India by exercising the power whlcli had been 
reserved to them at Che last renewal of the cltarter. 
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Lord Mclbeurno (Wills) Prime UlnUtcr 

afKIhul. 

Lord Aueklniid Govrrnor'genrnil (Man 

CommiCtro afiout AfifliJin riffriin and Jlvnih (Jiau> itA) IHrui 

Ae««sslen of Queen VichirJa (.hinv); iniwiaa U In Killjiil 1M17 

Ptmlne 111 northern India . lauT'h 

ThfiartiM traaity (June); L<ir<l AueklnmrN Doclamtlon (Orr. 1) , IHhM 

New traaty forceef on Ameers of dfud (Fe)>.); donlh ttt llunj ft fil ugli 
(Juos) i oaptuce of Oliasni (July); oocupaUon of Kabul (Aug.) i 
dspoaltion of JUit of Utlrt ...... 

Risings of Afglian tnbes i sumnder of Dd«c Muhammsd 
Murder of Bumsi (Nor.): murder of Uaenaghten (Deo.) 

Oensml Blphiottons'i treaty with Ahbnr KhAc (Jan. 1) i rrtfremenC 
bejpui (Jan. 0); Dr. Brydou rooohtd .TnlAlaiidd alone (Jan. in) / 

Lord KlUnborough GovarnoisgenenJ {Fch,); refkf of JulAlfr* 
bad; roooeupatlonof KAbul i rsstorutlonofDCstUuhamcnud ; 

onnoxallon of Kamhl. 

Battle* of Mlln! and Dnbe 1 annexation nf thnd ( defeats of <3 wAllnr 
army ut MahOrAJpiiT and Panflr; niqipres^on of slavery (Act V) 

and ef itato lotteries , , . 

Mutinies of Bengal and Madras regiments In Sfnd ; rKull of I>iihI 
UJIenboroikih i Sir Henry IlarUIngc Governor*gencnd (July) . 
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AuTiioamiur 

Tbo ISAdfng Autiiority li tlw Uisfnrj/ <y Ihe Wnr fu AfghanMnn, by 
J. W. Kats (pubi. in ISBl; 4tli ed., 8 vola., Allen, IflTR); It <s m enroKilly 
documontod that little material chcingo was ma<ie in tlie Inter editions. 
Next in importance Is TAe Firtt /ifjihon War and Ht Cftum, the unflnlabed 
work by Sir HtNav Uaiiiok Durand (Lengmano, 1879). Of’tlw many 
books wrirtan by otiicr persons who took port in the caunpalgn, I have 
used chiefly [SirJ II. HAvarxiCK, Seenaiive ef Ihe War in AffghafiiUim 
^ vols., Celbum. 1840).‘ The Bari Auckfand (R. I., iDOcT by L. J. 
!^o^8a is an excellesS summai^, John RvsteU Cofrui by Sir A, Colvin 
(H. I, 1911), although not convincing as an apohgia, gives certain addi¬ 
tional facts, Tlio controversy between Sir Charles Nuiiler and .Sir James 
Outram elicited many books and pamplilets. I have consulted Ouraasr, 

‘ Ea^'elock tlien approved of Lord Auckland's policy. 



LORD UARDIKGB 


(38d 

HougA Koiea on the Campaign in Sintie tntd A/gfumialaii in ISi)8-0 (Rlchurd- 
0011,1840), a publloutton regretted by tlkC author; TIte Con/fuest of Serndg 
(Boone, 1843); and Uiatorn of (jcnerul Sir C^arlft fiaptfr’t AitninUlratim 
, of Sotnao (Chapman A Ku]l, 1£61}. both by Uajor*Gcneml Sir William 
Kapibr. HUtOTy ^ Uk Iniikat AdjniniMraiiort of IjOrd ElUnhorov^ 
by Lord CoLcnuBreu (London, 1874) tin (^vernor*^nenil*s letters 
to the Queen und Duke of WeiUnstoo wiciiout conimeitt. Titoumtoh 
alone n&mitei fuily the dcnlinfis wlUi Notlvo ^tos. MAUUMAer lays 
stress on Internni reforms. Tlie blue book, Ctrrfftpomlcvu relative to Sin&, 
Ptsa^ (London, IM.1), 51d pp., sit)>|>1ies tin ta>rt of VTO docunicnu, 
Tlic first Afghan bine Ik>o)< of ItUO wiu pirble<i by tin omixslon of important 
I^OAsoffes In ti)e ivttm of Buttics. Kayk ckjkhuxI titu facta in ln51, and 
a revised blue book Wjw issued In ISfiO. See Kuye, vi(, 4, vol. J, pp. 202-4. 


^ CHAPTER 4 

•IM 

filr llenry (Lord) Zbutlintfci Qrst Slkii War; treaClei of LoJ^ero: L<ff^ 
Duliwuiio I see<»nd l^lkh War; second Burmese War; unoekotions: 
refomn. 

Sir Bopry (Lord) Hardinge. Tlio British government, in 
sending Sir llenry llurriinko to rule India, sent one of Ungland'A 
nobJest oonK. Ac VlinJura, Allnipm, Ligny, and countless other 
battiui of tlio PoninKirlitr and WatoHuo oankpuigns he iiod proved 
ills prowess as & soldlor and ids CA|kuQlty os s general. He hod 
booD wounded four times, losing his left hand at Ligny, and had had 
five horses shot under him. In civil life lie iiud served as a member 
of parliament for twenty years, and had held oitkeu ns seerctary fer 
wur and ohief seerctory for lrelon<l. AlUtougli, ilke Lord Hasungn, 
ho was Ikfty'nine years of age wlie n ho oame out to 1 nd Ih, thu advance 
of years hod not (iiicnclkc<l the fire ef his youtli or impalrod his 
capacity for high coinmund. In July 1844 lie relieved bis flighty 
prodeocssor, vrliu unnu rc<l )il in tJiaC Imlia was I n o st ate of * un I venal 
peace, the result of two years of victories \ In December 1845 t 
the SikliB croBNod tlio SutluJ. and so IWlsiDcd the sJiorteiglited ' 
optimlxm of Lord Kllcnborough. 

Intersol administration. T1 kc nor Govcrnur*p:cnc ral, al Chouch 
obliged from the first to take precautions against tlie Slkli penl, 
was able for a year and a half to devote mu^ of Jkis attentiun to 
improvements in internal administration and to the supjfrcsslon 
of cruel customs. He took preliminary steps towards planning 
tile Indian rodvray system of tiiu futuru: nkfidc pogrese la the 
designs iV;r tlie Canges Cano) ; supjinrted education ; and took 
measures for suppressing suttcu and fnf&nticldc ia the Native 
States.^ 

‘ Ameag the Sikhs In tlic PonjiLb tlie suttee murders wen atrocious. 
Four ladies burned wlUk Ranfit Singh ; one, ossinst her will, with Kharak 
• Singh; two with Noe Nlhd 8ingh; 810 (10 wives and 800 unmarrird 
liul&B of bis senana) were sacrfllced at the obscquleB of Raja Sucliet Singh ; 
ia September 1540 four wives of Jawfiliir Sin^ were forced on the pyre 
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KumSLD MCriiioeft. He also sanctioned Bystcin&tic arranffe* 
ments for Clie extinction of tbe Iiorrible practicea of Iiuman sacrineu 

S rcvaleut in the Hiil Tracts of Orissa. The results obtained at 
rat in tbe Orisaan operations during Sir Henry Uardingv'x time 
were poor, owing to defects in tbe o^noy eni^oycd, but in tJ)c 

t ears from 264? to 1854 LieuC.*Col. (Major*<3eAcraI) John 
ell and other officers specially appoints suceceded in &tani|>liig 
out the atrocious customs, Tlie purpose of the aocrffices usually 
was to increase the fertility of the soil by burying bits of tlic Aesli 
of the victims in the fields. The eruel rites varied in dilTcrcnt 
tocalitleB. Campbell describes one which may be taken as a sample : 

*Ono of tlMimtst eomineo way" uf offering tlie wen lice In t'hiniiH ICimedy 
Is to the chlgy o( an ebiihsnc nxlely owrved jii wowl, iixed ou the top of 
A stout post, on whicli It Is miule fo revolve, After tlw |)etf<»rmanc'i of 
the usual earemonlea, the wretelnd Mi'rlnh [eonsoomtcid vlccInO lit AmU'iu'iI 
to the pro1>osds of tlie elepliuikt, nn<l aiMl<lat the sikonla kinil yt'IU nf 
excited JfhokiilK, Is rikjihlly w]i(rl^l round, wIk'U, ikt u ■l^mil liy Dk' 
oDteJath^ " S^uii or prieNt. tliv crow*! riiHh hi. w>iku* rlk< Mvrlikfk, nikd with 
thvir knives cut tlw fluilk off tlio Hlirieking vietiin ns loui; ikH hfo renutlnx. 
He is thou out down, the skvteUfn burnt, nikd tlu* liurrld nrgicH nru over, 
In HverHl v|]l«gc«, I ce\iulQU m mkiuy as fourlcou effifius <it elrpluints 
which Iktd been usutl iu former auorinove.’ 

Between 1887 and 1894 no less tiian 1,500 Mcrioh victltris wore 
rescued. * 

The Khond people gradually became convinced timt tliclr Acids 
produced cropa os good os formerly, and that sickness was not 
more prevalent. Animals were eubstltiited for human victiitke, and 
it Is believed that the Moriah horrors have been finally sijpjveesud,^ 
Origla of tha Sikh War. The main builncas, however, of 
Sir Henry, or to call liim by Ills later title, L«rd Honlinge, was tlie 
Sikh War, forced upon him by tho arrogonce of tito tirmy of the 
KhOlsa. 

Mah&riVja Ranjit Singh, wlicn stopped by Luni Miuto In 1809 
from pursuing iilH intenuod conquests to Uie sniitii uf the Siitinj, was 
left fi^e to flo AS he pleased to tiio north of the river.* ‘By Uie 
year 1820 his power may bo said to havo been oonsulhlatecT and 
absolute'thro^hoiit the whole Punjftb pro|Kir from tlte Sutlej to 
the Indus,' Ine city nn<l province of Teshfiwur, wrested from 
tbe Afghans, became tributary to him in 28^8 ; but tlic Siklis 
never reduced the frontier to obedience, or extended tlicir inOiicnco 
beyond the range of thoir furte. The possewiuns of tho Malk&rAja 

by the soldiery; and, after SobrSon, the widow of Sardftr Sh&n SlngU 
burnt voluntarily. Sir l4pel Griffin in 1808 described that art IxHtkg the 
iMt COM in tlM nnjab. 

Infanticide won practlMcl extorudvely In the Tanjib, 7Uj|>ulftna, MOlwd, 
Cutch, KflthiSwflr, and olacwherc. 

• But Sir W, Lce-Wnmer, writing In l©ft4 (Lift ^ Dalkmait, p. 911), 
says : * nnr have cue* ol Morldli pwed entirrly out of the cslcikdare ot 
Indian crime.’ 

* He WAS allowed to retain certain lands south of the river which he had 
acquired earlier. 
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at the time of his dciath iq 1630 at tlio of ilfty*nin? uicluded 
Kan^ra and Kashmir, as sJiown'inthe map. 

Ranjit Singh, who had ruined liio healtii by drink and dobaucUciy, 
WHS struck with paral^is in 1834, and again in 1833, tile yuar m 
wJiich he met Lord Xucktand. The general know1o<lirc that Ids 
deatli must soon occur, and tluvt he had no heir At to succeed him, 
weakened his authority in hie latter days, and prepared the way 
for the six years of miaeale which ensued upon his decease. It Js 



IJAIURAJA RANTir SINGH. 


peedless to detail the crimes which stofned the P&njib during that 
evil time. The nature of the events is indicntM sulTiciently in 
Sir Lepel Grllhn's summary: 

‘The six years which followed were a period of storm ivnd anarchy, 
Jd which rusaJsfnaUon was the rule, and the wesjr wore rutlilosely tmnipied 
under foot. The lenUmate line—Kbamk Sjnsb, the irnbecile [hdiI only 
son of Ranjiti; and his Itandsome, reckless, vlaous son, Nsxi NlViftl Slnsb 
(a youth 01 eighteen]—WAS soon extingulsl)ed in blo^. Tlien came tM 
turn of the iropostore ; MahArS|n Sber Singh, a dnmkcn dobaoohcc fond 
pretended son of Ranjit], murdered together with )>is son hy the Aerce 
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SindhftRwaJiAS; &od Dhulip [Dillpl Sin^. th« eoQ ol tLe dancing girl, 
>TL<Me end would have been (m swih and Uoody u the others, bud not 
a propitlocu lortune and the collapse of the Sikh army allowed him a secure 
Kfugc In the unrequited gcnerecity oi tbe British Covernment. 

Ai Kanjlt Slndi had sown, so was Uie liurveat. The lutbers had eaton 
sour grapes, auu the children's teeth were sot on edge. The kingdom 
founded In vlolenee, treachery, and blood did not long survive its founder. 
Created by tl>e milltury and (ulmliiistraclve gciiiuB of one man, It crumbled 
Into itowder when the spirit whieli gave It life wua xvithdrawi; and the 
inlierttunee of tl;s Kliftlsik passed Into tlic hands of the DnglJd), who will 
]M>ld it ugainit All comers, if only they rule with tiic justice, bsoe/leencc, 
iind strcr\gtl; whleli alono make empires cndiiriug.' 

Tlku c&rly Sikli plunrlering bands linr! consislocl almost whoUy 
of Irrvgulor ouvulry. Puot-aol<livra weru of Jittlo account, &d(1 
artillery did not oxlst. lUnJIt ijlngh tninsfbrnied tlkv army of 
tho bilcli Kliftlsa, or miliury order, Into un essentially liilant/y 
force, supported by Nowcr^ul artillery, and moderately good 
eavalry. His prlnelpaf ofneers were foreigners, mostly ftetiw or 
Italian, iseludir>g Uenemls Ventura oacI Allard, who had served 
under Napoleon, and the fbroclous Noapulltan, Avitabile. In 
lS4fi Uio oikli army coir prised men, of ^vhom 50,750 wore 

regular lafantry. The gumi of ull sorts amounted to 484. l^des 
808 camel swivels. 

In December 1845 tlio lOiAlsa, which had aoeentedae Its nominal 
sovereign a elk lid tlva years of ugu mimed Dhiileep (properly, 
Dallp) Singh, falsely all^d to be a son of Ranjit, eompclled the 
Uftnf, tnouiar of the child, and her oouiuellors, lAl liingli and 
T8j Singh, to authorise the invasion of Bricjsli territory by crciMlng 
tliQ SiitloJ. The soldiers himc<l to tiike the authorities unawares 
and to secure ilie plunder or Dcliil. They numbered about 80,000 
or 60,000.* 

DaClSkratlon of war. No ruler of India coul<l refuse to accept 
sticb a challenge. The O<kvcrnur*goneral issued his deeloiatJon 
of war oq December 16, 1845, stating that 

*tha Sikh army lioa now. without a shadow ol piwooetien, invade<l tho 
British terrltoriei. 

T1)0 Govemnr<genoral must therefera take measures for sRsotikally 
protecting the British provinces, fnr vlndleatlng the authority uf tlie liritlab 
Govenuneht. and lor punishing the violators of truutics onu the disturbers 
of the pu1>llc peace. 

The Governor .general hereliy declares the pesscMlone of Mubaraje 
Dhnierp Slnsli, on the left or XritlAh bank ol the Sutlej, coaflMoated and 
fiiincxci) to tikc Britislk tcrrlt<»rioe.' 

Tlie war. The Guvernor.gencral in M* anxiety to avoid war 
bad ineurred serious risk, against tho advice of tlic cominandcr'in- 
chief, by refruining from uuslking large fopccs forward. Tlic first 
action at Mudkt (Mooduu) between LOdidna and Firospur 

* Cunningham noCr* n tendmey to overrate tlio numbers of tho Sikh 
enemy. He also prove* the reality of the erroTKwiw !>el ief held by tlie Khfllso 
soldiery that tbe English meditated aii inveaion of Sikh territory. 

A ft 
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consequently ws3 fouehc at a diaadvantago and on tlie defcnifvc, 
but resuJted in tJie dcicat of tlie Sikhs. Three days )uicc the 
BritisJi army, having received reinforcements, attacked tlm 
invaders in their entrenchments at a village commonly called 
Ferozesb&h, about twelve miles from the Sutlui.^ The battle 
lasted for two days; and, after a desperate slruL'cJe, in wiiieli tiie 
British army lost^»4)d kilJed and wuunded, the Siklis were driven 
from tbeir aotrenchments and compelled to retire. Five aldvs-dc* 
camp of the Goveraor*geceral killed, und four wounded. 

The situation of the Britisli force was extremely critical un the 
night of Oeeember 21 , wJien tlie troops liad to bivouac oo tlie 
ground won. Fighting was renewed at dawn, und ended in the 
retlrament of the Sikhs. It is impossible witblii Uio Jhnlts uf tills 
work to discuss the Interesting military dotatls, whldi may bo rood 
in the excellent aoouunt recorded by the Goveruor^uocr^'s oldest 
son, who attended Ills father os an uido-<le*canij>. 

Tiic third battle, fuught eUisc to tho SiitlaJ at AliwAl to tJio v<rst 
of LOdi&na, on Jununry 26,1640, ended iu the clrlvlng of tliu Slklu 
across the river, In winch many were drowned. Every (Micniy gun, 
to the number of nfty-two, feQ Into tlic Jnuirls of tlio victors.* 

Battle of Sobr&oa. Tlie Anal battle of the brief onin]>akii was 
fought on February 10 ,1640, In the Perozepore (f'lrOapnr) bin (riot 
OR the eastern bank of’tJie river, facing tlie village of Sobrfton,* 
on the opposite or Lahore bank, The Sikhs, numbering about 
80 ,Q(l^ with seventy guns, ocoupled strong entrenohmonts, con' 
fieot^ by a good Dnuge witli the opposite bank, where tlieir 
reserve was posted, The poeition Involved obvious risk. Tlie 
British force carried the works with tlie bayonet alone, and forced 
the Sikhs to retire on the bridn. Tlie oonc]u<ling act of the drama 
1 * vividly described by the &veroor'genmrs eon and belr, who 
was present: . 

* Cempellsd to rottr^ they gave way in such admlnvble order as to excite 
the admiration of tJie firitlsn soidJeti. At last the Are slackened, and tlien 
siisiied a seeoe which defies dceorlptlen. Pressed on ail tides by our ad¬ 
vancing infantry, tlie enemy were liemmsd la In oae aonfused maav at 
the head of the bridge, there to be shot down or burled Into the river 
below. HarpsQing to bo an oyiawltness of what thfCroMurred, I saw tlie 
bridge at that moment overorowded with guns, horses, and soldiers of 
all arms, swaying to and fro. till at lost witli a crash it dlsApprarcd in the 
running waten, oaring wkh it thoao who had vainly ItOjicd to rench 
tho oppoilta shore. The nvar sasmod alive with a stiMg^ing mitaa of men, 

' Tho name really Is PlilrOsbahr (Pheeroeeliuhur). or * PhtrQ's town * 
(Cunningham, ISUt. ofOteSMa*, p, SOI n.). The i. 0. shells Pharfisbehr. 

* Gough (p, liO) notes a ourfous incident after Allwil: ‘ By order of 
the Oovernor>seMral a royal salute was fired from the British camp, the 
bands tailed the Kational Anthem. The Sikhs oo the opposite liank, not 
to be outdone, followed suit with both; and their bonds were heard plnvlng 

God sava the Queen **.* Gough puts the number of guns captured as 
47; the number in the text Is os st^d by Viscount Harmnge in his book. 

* Properly Subrihar, tlie plural of Subrah, the name of a tribe inhabiting 
Uie vilJage (ibid., p. 820 n.}. 
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artillery, now brought down to the water'i edge. com|ilet«d the elaugh* 
tee. Few eeca^ied, noite. It xany be euid, eurreodervd. Tlie Sikbe met tl^^r 
fete with tliat rceignntiou whitii dutiagulebee their rooc.’ 

On the side ot the c<>iiquerorB 

‘ cite tntcU number of IdUed unomtUd to 300, of woundod to 2,0d8. The 
lon^ oOkciul estimate of the Sikh Ion is 3,000.' Tlie tr^ies of the 
victory comi^riecd 07 pieoee of artill(;*ry und SOO cemel>ewivcle. Prince 
WalUenwr ^of PruMfnJ and lile oidui*dfl-ceLni|) wem ugutii (ireMiit iu tho 
Held, /a true soldiers, Uw^y weru not satleded with being dittaut epeetaton, 
but weru oootinuolly undvr Arc/ 

Rewards, Greut anxiety liod been felt in Ivnglund when the 
news ot tlio battles of MudlcI And Aliwm arrived. Tlic uecountj 
of the toeties jiursucd scemud to indlcAtu a wrlaln aniount of 
raelinow uu Uio ]HvrC of Sir Uugli Cuui;h, tlio gullutit c<Mnbiander- 
i&'Cliiuf; so Uiut plans for plaoing ilte Ouvcrnojvgunvrui jn supremo 
inlUtury conuiiund luul bocn coivtidcrcd. TUc announcernent of 
tiiu llnul vlotory at SobrIVon. wluob closed tlio Sutlaj eampaljpi by 
tl\e deitruotlob of tJic Sikit Held army, dtipelled all /ears, and gavs 
Just euUNV fur rajololng. The war on thu uritiidi sido having Burn 
purely defensivo, no regrets toiupcrod iliu joy of viotury, Peerages 
and titJicr rewonls wtru eouferred on tlie G(>vcrnor*gencral and 
Qummandur*in*elilef: and all ranks sliarod In tJie honours and 
bounties whidi wore distributed freeJy, os vrai right, considering 
the critical nature of tJie contest witli tlie bravest and steadiest 
enoniy ovor unc<»uiiCcrud In India by a Brltlsli omiy. 

. TrMtlM of Lahore. Tho victory ojiencd the way to Lalioro, 
which was promptly ooeupied by the Govenior>genarar. Thu Sikhs 
wero not In ajiositJon to contest llie terms Irnposud. wliieJi required 
tl)c oesslon of all lands on tlic Brltisli side of tlie eutlaj, as well u 
of tlio JulJundur (JiUandhar) DoAb, botweoQ that river and tJie 
BiAs, tlie payment of half a millioA sterling, the cession ef Kashmir 
and Haxira as tJie equivalent of a millioni tlie surrender of many 

f uns, and tlie IJmltatioji of tlie Sikh orniy lu SM,000 infantry and 
2.000 eavalry. 

Tile guvernment was to continue in tlie hands of tlie young 
Hali&rUu, with l4l Singh os his minister, under the supervision 
of Sir llcnry Lawrence, who was appointed Resident. A British 
force was to remain In oocupatlun of Laliore until tlio close of tlie 

i ear, but not longer. Tli« arraugument did not work, end before 
ong tlis more fticndly Sikh leaders requested tliat tJic o<citpation 
might bu prolonged for eight years until the MahirAja sliould 
come of age. An nnicodud Ir^ty accordingly was executed In 
December 1840. Sir Henry Lawrence remained an tlie real ruler, 
but nonunully us the jiresident of u council of regen cy. He gathered 
xeuiul luin a eluster ot brilliant oolleagiics as assistants, including 
his broUior J’ohn. Herbert Edwar<lcs. und many otlicrs well known 
to fame la laCcr years. Sir Ileru'y Lawrence's attcmi>t to conduct 
the administration on more ur less civili£c<l lines was much disliked 
by tlie chiefk. and especially by the Queen Mother, who liad to be 
' Cunningham, as usual, was iDclioed to reduce the number. 
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deported. UeariUme the Sikht, who had managed to retain many 
guns, and stiU cooJd muster a fonoidaUc forco of fighting nkcn, 
were preparing for a ftesh eoofliet. It did not break out until 
after Lord Hardinge's departure. 

Makeahift amnranenta. Lord Hordinge’s arrangements for 
the ndmioistratioa of the PoajAb obviously were open to eritfelsm. 
and lockiog in proepe<^s of pennoneoee. But at the tinie annexe* 
tion wss hardly pooiible. end the GoverQor*goneral rij^tiy was 
deterrained to avoid a subeidivy^olUonce of the oJdi obsolete kind, 
Annexation was dangerous, because the small h^ropoan force 
hod been much weakened by the easuoltics of the eatupaigni 
and certain iacidents hod proved tliat full confidence coufd not 
be reposed in the sepoy army. Lord Hordinge hoped rather tliun 
believed that peace m)ght be preoerved beeuise Uie Sikh military 
power had been su much weakened by the territorial eesNions 
enforced and by the l«>««rH Mficreti bv tl»e Kh4lMu> The valley 
of Kosluntr, wfth the ni'ishlwuriug doiulnlonM tkf wA’cnd pclty 
hill ohIefM. was mode over to lUjA (lUlgb Singh, un upstart JKkgru 
ohleflain of Jujamoo (Jumll), on juvnuvit of tlirviMiuurtrrH of 
s miIIIon sterling. The modem Kiwfimir State won tl)us cittdiliNhoiJ. 
The British retained the niixfim Uistrlet* now included in 

the North*Wcit Frontier Provlnee. 

A UuhAmmodan leader tried to prevent Gulib Singh fro/n taking 
possession of hii new oetiulsitiocis, but wme easily iuppreiiec<I. TJio 
British force engaged In the opemcJon was actually supiiurted by 
a oontlrtgent of 17,000 Sikhs who hod bean fighting In iliu euiiijwign 
just ooneluded. 

All the poliliool arrangements were mode liy Lord Hunlingo 
on his own reeponsibility. without the ’advice of Uia council In 
Calcutta. He enjoyed the full eonlUeAce of the Hooie Government, 
which worm I y euppprte/l him In efl hla acts. 

Qoae of Lord Hardiago'a admtnjytratioa. Lord Kartlingo. 
In his anxiety to secure finoncuU economy, somewhat JuMtily rukIo 
considerable reductions in the army, whidi seriously eniharruNwul 
Ills euecesMor. The old Duke of Wellingtoo’s blunt enminrnt. *1 
never could uaderstand rdiy lie wea lo such a damned hurry/ wns 
a Just, if unconventional criticism. 

In January lS4d Lordllordinge made over charge to his siieccMor, 
Lord Delhousle. to whom be expreseed the njui aAurance that, 
so far os humaa foresight could p^lct,' It would not be necessary 
tu fire a gun in Irtdia for seven yean to come.' Tbc prediction, 
like many others of its kind, was quickly Maified. 

Suboequaet eofoer of Lord Harding*, Viscount ITardingc, 
after quitting India, continued to oarve bis queea and country 
to the end of his unsullied life, first os hfastor of the Or<lnancc, 
and then is coinmander*in<hief. The military strcngtii of the 
United Kingdom had been allowed to sink to a dangerously bw 

• Ho wrote to Henry Lawieoee : ' I eoaftae I think tlie probnlAlity >■ 
acainet the conttousaec of a Skh sovenuuent ’ iLtfe ef Sir //. lAwmce 
p S6S). 
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levci during the loiif peace between titc battle of Waterloo in 161S 
and the beginning of tiic Crimeon War in 1864. No oue man could 
remedy the neglect of two generetion^ whicit resulted in the deplor¬ 
able scandals of the cartii>aign in the Crimea. Lord IfardingSi 
who <lid Ills bcNt, lias to bis credit several valuable reforms, Indud* 
ing an absolutely ncccNsary increase of tbo artillery, tlic In trod ue* 
tloii of tlie Eubeld jddc, the foumlation of tlie School of Mii&ketry 
lit liythe, and tlie purchase of tlio site fur the canii> and monceuvre 

S rcruikd ut AlJcnihot. Zn 1856 lie was promotca to die runk uf 
'ichbMundtuk and on So2>tembvr 13, 1560, he died In hla Joventy- 
Unit ywir. The K'^»rcts of ' 

IiIh gniU*riil suvon'igu ore 

iuNcrlbed nji hlH tomb. _ 

. Tha Earl of Dalliou«la. 


«iJAA4 V* Uf 

Tiiu ehosi'h auecesMor of tho 
vetonin Viwuunc llar<lbigo 
was Avoung Soot« nubienian, 
ilic luirl uf Dalh(niH>e, only 
tbirly*nvc ycara ol' uge. ife 
hud Jiuule u ru|)ulntim) iia an 
JndiisLrintis and able (jIIIcJuI 
while In Uic ministry n* Pro* 
a) dent of tlic Uoord of Trade, 
at a time wlicn tlic ilutka or 
the post were exceptionally 
arduous owing to tiie rapid 
development of the railvray 
eysUni, then a novelty, ills 
Appolutment was received 
with general approval, but 
he had good reason for doubt¬ 
ing his ability to stand the 


t)i« ye«r following be wrote ■■ LOUD DALIIOUSIE. 

* I wos broken down in health 

wiion I started and had nd 'btislness to come. 1 landed in Calcutta 
an in valid, almost a cripple.' During the whole eight yean of his 
term of oflico ho was never tcolly well, and usually was suffering 
from aeutopain. The day he quitted India he crawled on board 
the ship with the aid of orutoJies. NotwithsUoding bis pJiysibal 
disability and almost incessant suffering, the marvellous strength 
of his will enabled him to perform au amount of work of the 
hTA^ quality which exceeded the powers of moat statesmen, even 
when bleased with perfect health. 

The first four years of his government were lately occupied 
by the second Sildi and the second Burmese war. It will be con¬ 
venient to narrate in outline the history and results of those cam- 
peigns before discussing Lord Dalhousie’s maulfold sotivitica in 
other fields. 

Revolt ol MCOs^j - lHw&n Mfllrij, who occupied a semi-indepen- 
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d«nt petition aa Go\*crnor of Mult&n, Qombinin^ the biiKlness of 
tra^o on a l&r^ acale with that of odmloiatratlon, wur cAijv<l upon 
by th« government at Lahore tn render account^- Afu>r sKmic d vlfty 
he intimated that he preferred to resign. Two yoimg ofllcent, 
Vena Agnew of the Civil Service and Lieutenant AntlerBon, were 
tlicn lent by the Resident to take over chAPgc of tJio fortress of 
MQit&n and install the SlkJt Governor who had been ap))<i)ntr<l to 
succeed MQlrAj. In April 1843 both tiieae oiliocrs were suddenly 
attacked ami hacked to dcutli. MQlrAj» who lewardcfl tiic inujr' 
derere for their deed, regained, posseeeion of Mdltfin, wlileh was far 
too strong to be taken from him except after a regular siVpe. 
Lord Gough, tJie cocumftndoiri*chicf, with wlitnn Lord DuUkousic 
rductanGy but reiuhitcly concurred, decided that it would be 
unwise to attempt tlio siege of Mflltftn during thu lu^t went her and 
without udc<|untu force or a aiiitublo siege tmin. lie tlieref<irc, 
Insnlte of nil c/dreuty, deferred ojiemlioriM uiHI) Ihc <>ijid weiiihrr. 
Ho lias hccu luucdi binmud for tiuil (leoisiom hut so fur us I imiler* 
stan<{ the inntturlie was riglit. Tlie (H)rreef ticks of ids JodgeiiK'ikt 
is not hnpiigned by the flici that dorhigllje Jiol kc^tisoii JJrideiia/iC 
Her^rt Uifwardes pressed Milirflj hard whh a Hitmll forec locully 
raised, and compelled tiio cldcftain to remain wirhhi tlie wnlls of 
Ml fortresi. 

The liege of MQltAn began In Beptember ; but. after a few 
days, liad to be railed, beeauie the apparent luccesi of MQlrAJ had 
tempted the Sikh troops to revolt, so that tiie besiegers soon found 
themielvcs in danger of being cut off by a lu>stih! Jtoke. 

Anticipating a little the order of time, it mny ho stjitcd tJiat tJio 
citadel of MOItin. after a gallant defence, cnpltulutcd on January Hi, 
1$40, MQIrAJ was tried, convicted, and tranijiorted. 

War. Lord Galhouifo Imme<llately reC()gnlr/e<l that the Odtmge 
at MQltKn neecMliatcd a ffiial war with the Siklis. ITfi deelxion 
wos announced In thu famoiii phrase c ' Dnwarnc<l by precedent, 
iinindoenccd by example, the SIkli nation has ealh'cf for war, 
and. OR my word, sin, they sliall have it with a vengcanec.* ^ 

Extensive prejmmtinni were made. The Governnr<gcncrnI 
moved up to the frontier, nnd Lord Gough, the eomnisnTlerdn* 
chief, erolled the Tanjub witJi SO.000 men nn<i nearly 100 giinK. 
Anotherlarge force was brnright up froTO nuiirljay. 

ChUUnwAll. Before MOItiVn fell ti)e battle of Cliiliflnw&lA 
had been fought by Lord G<»iiffh nn January 18. 1840. Tlif Bikhi 
entrenched themielvcs with tuelt backs to the JJieium river, as 
tliey had done wltli their backs to the SuttaJ at the battle of 
Sobrton in the first Sikh war. Lord Cough reached (*|illlinwftl& 
about noon, wrtlk the intention of reconnoitring the p<»KltiOP, 
encamping for the night, and fighting the next dav. Rut wlien the 
enemy's guns stiddenly opened fire, and the Sj1<hs in full force 
advanced iVom their entrenchmenU, all possibility of encamping 

’ The Idiom 'with s vcnKfancs * bne been sometimes mUirnderstood. 
It simply meana *to extremityor in French, d oulraw, end has nothing 
lo do with ' vengeaT>e« ’ in the sense of revenge. 
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vanished, and Lord Gough was forced to hght at once. Tito firin g 
began about one o'clock in the afternoon, and conBcquently tlie 
daylight iiours available at that season were few. The reeut of 
tlic fight was tJmt tile enemy was driven back to Tupai on the 
river bank, and if dayllglit had lasted would have been forced Into 
the water. But the coming uq of darkness, combined witli certain 
errors oommjtccd by subordinate eomniBJideri, especialJy tlie 
faulty handling of tlie cavalry on the Britisli riglit, pre^'eDted tlie 
attainment of complete success. The Sikhs were oven able to 
recover some of tbeir guns during the nicht. The Britisl) force 
sufTcred jovcroly, Josing 2,888 men kilird and wounded. Lord 
Ciougli also lost four guns and tJie colourv of tJrroc regiments. 
Oil tile oUicr liand, twelve or thirteen guns were taken irom tho 
euvniy. 

TJic news of tJic bottle produced a painful imprcBNion in both 
India and England, tl)c Siklt strength liaving been much underrated 
by nubllo opinion, whielt had expected an easy triumph. The home 
auiJiorltie*'hastily ordered tlic recall of Lord Gough and his iuper> 
seNHlon by Sir CJtarles Napii^, the conqueror of Smd. . 

March to Gujarlt. Tho battiv of Uiill&nwai& had been 
neooasariJy foiiglit by Lord Gough wltJi inadequate fbree. The 
f&n of.MQlttln u /cw days later reioniicd a large body of troops, who 
mude tlieir way northwards by forced marchei, and more than 
replaeod tlie heavy casualties of th# battle. TJie British now 
became for tiie first time superior to tlic enemy In artillery. Want 
of auppliei prevented tlie Sikh general fiom retaining hla strong 
entrenched poittJon at HosQJ near ChlllAnw&lft. Wlien he moved 
oust wards to GuJar&C*. a town near tlie Chlnfib, Lord Gough 

E :rc(>lvo(l that tho right time for tlie llnal conflict Jiad come. 
cfMsIng to be tempted into premature action by the ^nemy's 

E ruvocations, he marelied niow/y In February towards his chosen 
uttlo^ronnd, where lie inlendcct to deliver the decisive blow with 
concentrated forces adequately supplied with gtms.^ 

Battle 9l Gu^artt, f^abruaiy 21, 1S49. Tiie Sikh position 
wan CMtublished to the south of tlie town of Gujar&t, with the 
CliilnAb on tlicir left. Tim battle began about 9 a.m. on February' 21 
by a vigorous urtJilery duel which greatly weakened the Sikh 
defence. Tho general a<lvance of the British benn at 11.80, and 
an Ikour later tho whole Sikh army was In fun flight By ono 
o’<^k>ck tl>o town, oa)nn, and bagango of tho enemy, witli most 
of tiieir ffiina, were In tJio hands of tho Tieiors. 

Tlie <lrcisive victory was gained at the comparatively small 
cost of 00 killed and OTO wounded. The fugitive army was hotly 
pursued os for as the Afghan frontier by an active force of 22,000 
men, and the conquest was completed by tlic oeeupatlon of 
Peshawar. 

Lord Gough observed in bis farewell orders tliat * the tide of 
* LopI Dalhousle'i advice is entitled to some the credit doc for the 
iwicquftte use ef artillery preparation at tbe * battle of tlw tiuniaa 
Gujar&t has been called. 
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oontiuest, wliich heretofore rolled on the Punjoub from tlie wcstJiae 
lungUi readied it and overcome it from tlic rAst; und tiubt wliidi 
Ale^ndcr attempted) tlic Britixb Indian army liu« uccoinpIlblieU/ 
The fierce controversy wliich Iras raged reiuid Cliilianwillu ond cor* 
tain ICM important actions fought by Lord GuugJi found no fuel 
for its fires in the story of tlie buttle of Gujarat. Tlie 2 Jre|>arutioite 
for the final struggle v/vre cnrefiiUy tliougbt out unit »ue4'csKfuily 
matured, while tlic condnot of tiro battle itself left no opening lor 
hostile crilicism. Thu news was received with intense jileuNuro 
at home, and fresli honour! and rewards were gladly bcstuwud oji 
everybody concerned, from the <i(jvernr»r.gencral and tlio coni* 
maRder'in'Claef (lt>wn to tlte r&nk and flic. 

Anflexa t lop. The Panjilb liaving twice become tlic prise of 
war, and tw<i attempts at nuiintiuning a Sikli udjnliiiKtration iiavlAg 
failed diMwdronxIy, ].<ir«l Dalliouxio rigluly deuiilod on avowed 
annoxatiun. Theducision wun his alone, taken witliout rcfin'in’C 

eh her to tlic counrll in I’al* 
euLta or lo nuiMriorauthorli.y 
In Rnginnd. TJio Govumor* 
genumi cKplalaed Ifukt 
*tliore wiH uo uovi’niriuuiC In 
tiic Panjll). »w\ if t Uiitl nut 
proQlalmod a distinct policvof 
one kind or anotlier, I shnulti 
have had tlio onuntry in onu 
month in riot and utwr anu^ 
ehyjmd hnrin would hav«l>eeu 
<lone widch yeum luid years 
eouUI not liavD made ((val. 
WJiat I iiiiva <lnn« 1 have done 
as an oet of neensity.^ • 

The bny MnliftnVa Dlui* 
leep Singh was rvr|i"Kd to 
rccign fur himself, his helm 
and hix sueciwnorN, nil right, 
titio, and claim to the suvu* 
reignty of tiio PanjW), or to 
any sovorulgn povrer wlmt- 
«vor, 

Form of govammant. 

Lord Dailioosic, who did not 
sec eye to eye with Sir Henry 
Lawrence the late resident, was unable cither to dispeosc with 
the services of Uiat able ofttcer, or to entrust iiim with the control 
of the civil administration, a task for which Ids romantic tern* 
perament and unmethodical habits were thought to render him 
u&iuitable. 

As a. temporary arrangement tlie provincial government wan 
' Lord Dslhousie, in neting thus promptly, fellowed the advice of John 
Lawreoee. Henry tliought onnerotioo inexpedient. 
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t l»ced ia tlie liaods of a board, canxigtiog of Sir lleniy Lawrcnca. 

i£ brotlior John, and a civilian colleague from Bengal. Aa aoon 
as opportunity offered Henry Lawrcooe was txausferred to 
R&jputftna. the board i*ae abolisJied. and John Lawrence was 
appointed chief commissioner. Wlioever might be in local charge, 
t^c government was directed by the Governor-general, who insisted 
that liie policy, not that of anybody else, m\t 0 t be carried out. 

Orgaairali^ of a new admiaiiitration. Xhc new government 
had cverytlii)tg to do. The admlnistrotion of Han jit Singh, even 
when he was at his best, hud been of the rough-and-ready kind. 
He did not concern liitiisvif for a inomenC with the welfare of the 
people; coneentruting Ids attuntloh on tlie army, and tbe extreo* 
tion of every rui>cu from tlio cultivators on wltich he could lay 
liands. No civil fv.url rulers could poiMlbly coidlnuu to govern on 
sudt jvlciclplcs. Lotvl Dutliousie sc/cet«<l tl;o busi men In the Indian 
scrvluM. oivj{ and uillltary. In or<ler to construct a reasonably 
regular, tliough duxiblo und informal, inacliinery of government, 
and was rewarded by Bceing that prosperity and contentment in 
Che Ihinjhb resulted from his efforts. T)io Lawrenoce. Herbert 
Kdwardus, Jolin NleholHon. Richard Temple, and n^any other 
o0loors whoso na^ncs are ntorc or less faniiliar. contributea to ilte 
organltaClun of the model province ; but tliey always worked 
under Clio eye of Utorr In'lvfutigable master, who. perhaps, deservea. 
even more than Uls brllMunt iubordlnutei, Uie credit for tlie results 
obtnlned. 

fUfortna la all departmanta. Externa) security was provided 
for by a ehufn of forts and cantonments and the conxtit^ition of 
tha mobile Frontier Korec, Including the Corps of Guides : while 
Internal order was aeoured by general disarmament and the 
enrolment of civil and mllltory police. lUnJit Srngh had been 
aoeuHtomcd to take ns land revenue in kind half of the gross crop 
prodtioe. The new government was content with a medetate eaali 
assessment. Commnnlcntlons. which liad been wholly neglected, 
were rapidly improved, and oil peiiibk steps were taken to eneour- 

S r the people to settle down to peaceable occupations. Village 
looU were founded, and on informal Judicial system was brought 
into Operation. The province was divided into convenient districts. 
adminlKtcred by piclced eincers. of whom about half were military 
and half civil servants. Cara was taken not to crush the newly 
conquered people under the weight of the Bengal Begulations. 
the administration being organised on the more elastic non* 
Regulation pattern. By those measures and many others equally 
benoheent Uic Panj&b quickly became not only prosperous but 
generally contented, ana the men who Imd fought the British 
so bravelyin 1649 willingly stood sliouider to shciilder with them 
I n 1 857. ^ B old ruling classes, however, for whom Hen^ Lawrence 
felt worm sympathy, had some reaaon to complain of the heavy 
hand of bis broUier John.^ 

' The fundamental diffetenwe of temperaToeot and opinion between 
the lAwrence brotbezs are expounded at leo^ in tbe Lift of Sir 7/cnry 
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S«coftd Burmese War. The 'w&c with Burma, although in¬ 
volving oonnoquences nut much inferiur in iDiportttncc to thosu 
of the Wot, was of less miJttary jntcre»t, ann nmy be dc.<«cribed 
sufficioutly in few words. The hundJiatione inflioted ou and the 
losses endured by Burma In 1826 had not lowered the pride of s 
the court of Ava, whicli never misecd an opportuDifcy of expressing 
its contompt for Europeans oc for insulting tho representutive 
of the Governor-general, who had to be withdrawn in JWO. Certain 
acts of oppreeaion on Britisli merchants in 1651 were bruugiit 
to the notice of Lord Dulhousic, who required reparation and tJie 
payment of a triOiog sum os oamages. No satisfaction having 
Seen obtained! Commodore Lambert was sent to Kungoun to 
demand rudross. That ofBocr, oontrary to his orders, tuiVicd one 
of tJte king's ships. The BurmcAv tnon ihvd, tbc Commodore 
returned the hro* and so hostiUtlos began, more by accident than 
by design.^ But. even if tlie naval idllccr lukd been loss lutsty. 
war coiB<l not Juive been ii*ng ))OKt;)on«'«j. hi«cuu>io t.)ic BuriooNC 
Government declined to abate its arri^uuee, iw ii* deal on friendly 
terms with the Government of ludin. Tiie ojirmlions were brief 
and successful. TJie groat pi^wla of Rangoon wus gjUluntly 
stormed on April 14, 1663; Promc was ocouploi! by General 
Godwin in October, and tbc whole of tho Pegu province in Novem¬ 
ber. Dalhousle declined to obey iostructions from England to ad¬ 
vance to Ava. contenting hims^f with the annexation of Pciru, tlic 
inland boundary on the river being fixed at Meoday. above Promo. 

The king having resolutely refused to sign's formal treaty, the new 

t irovince was annexed by proclamation. TJie brilliant success of 
he second Burmese War was mainly due to t}\e Onvcroor-gencrol 
himself, who avoided all the errors of Lord Amherst, and saw 
personally to every detail of the equipment of the troops. He also j 
visited the oountry, and organized the adminuitration, as he had 
done in the Panjab, 

Besults. Tho Government of India thus acquired control, 
direct or indJroec, of the entire’eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
from Chittagong to Singapore, while tlie Burmese kiiigtlom was 
absolutely shut out from access to the sea except through Britlsli 
territory. Sucli a condition could not last iudeflnitoly, and tlie 
third Burmese War in tbe tinie of Lord DufTerin was Uic natural 
and inevitable consequence of the second. Pegu, for tho most *" 
part an alluvifd plain of extraordinary fertility, now cnnHtitutas *' 
the Pegu BJ vision, comprising hvc Pistn'ets. The pn|>ulation 
increases rapidly, and British administration has brought an 

Lfmr^fice, by Sir Herbert Edwardes and Herman McrivaJe (Ssiitli Elder, 

Srd ed., 1878), , 

' ' There la no doubt that Lambert was the imetsditos cause ol thf war 
by Mieinv tbc King's ship, in direct disobedience of his orders from me. 

! accepted the responsibility of his act, but disapproved and censured it. 

He lepifed officially that be nad written home, and he waa sure Palmerston 
would have approved I ’ (Pnvoie LeOert, July 28,1658, p- 280). Lambert 
was promoted. 
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enormouft growth of material prosperity. Prome is eonneeted witJi 
Rangoon by railway. 

Until 1802, when Sir Arthur PJiayrc becanic tljo first chief 
eornmiaaioni^, British Burma was administered under tin: Govern' 
ment of India by two oomniissioners, one of Pegu (Sir Arthur 
Phayre). and the other of Tenassvrcn). 

StIcW im ■ A third annexation of foreign territory on a ^ c ry small 
scale bad been effected in^SM, when a |>urtion of tliu Sikkim St&tp 
lituated between Nep3.1 add Biiut^n M’oa t(iJecn fniTR the KAja 
as a penalty for liis treacherous seizure in Uic previouh year oC 
Br. t^^pbell, tbe frontlet pohtieal olftcer, and Dr. (Sir John) 
Hooker, the eminent botanist. 

. Asmexation by lapaa. Wc now turn to tl\c mueli {]c1>ntcc] 
n/ Question of Lord DalJiniisic’s action in relation to Native 
states, and tlio numerous c:u<cb in which tltc doctrine of lapse to 
tile paramount powta* on fttihirc of licirs wns cnfbrtW. The 
doctrine wa^ no new tiling, and in every ca>;c tlic ivunexalions 
actually ctTcctcd were approvcii by tiu* Jlu/ne <h»wrnuit'iU. 

The test ease in tliat of SiVlRrfi, ihu (iUle MiirrilJiil priiiHikaliby 
in the Weetem (hifiLs ereated by Lorri JbiNtiiigK in IHIU, 'J7«' iiaji 
appointed by the Marquess having heen (le|)UKod in IH>h> for 
treasonable practices, bis brotJier was siibstitutcil, and xulerl wcU 
until ills death witliout heirs in 1848. The RfijiV immctliatcly 
l^ore his death, hod adopted a son without tlie consent of the 
paramount power. Everybody was agreed Gtat the son so adopted 
should inherit the private estate of tlie deceased. The <]U(v4tioQ 
whether or not he should succeed to the KaJ quite a <jil7crcnt 
matter. As for bock as 1884 the directors iiad laid down tliat 
the recognition of an adepicoh as securing a pohtieal sii<<<<c(:«ion 
was an indulgence, and t^at such an 'indulgence sliouM ho tiio 
exception, net the rule, and eihnuicl never bo panted but oa a 
special mark of favour and approbation ^ The luHiioijdc tinis 
enunciated was extended in 1841 by tlic decision of the court 
‘to persevere in the one cle%f'ond direct course of flhAn<lnuing 
00 just and honourable accession of territory or revenue, wliilu all 
existing olaims o f right are at the same time scru puio usiy respected *. 
The ease of SfttGrA obviously came within those rulcN. and the only 
issue was wlicilicr or not it was expedient to apply tlicm. 

Lord Dalhousio and almost ah tJic leading onlcials In India who 
were consulted ctmeurred in holding tiiat no sufficient iK'ason existed 
for treating Sfitari as an exoeption to the ruic. Tl)e Court ot 
Blrectoxs confirmed the action of the Govemor*gencra]. saying: 

• Wc are ftilly satis Qed that by tf>c general law and custom of India, 
« dependent pnncipality like that of Sfttftrfi. cannot pass to an adopted 
heir witliocit the consent nf the Paramount I'nwcr ; that we arc no 
pledge, dlrert or oonrtntctive, to jIve such consent j and that the ^^ral 
interests committed to our charge are bt^A consulted by withUnlding it.* 
That clear ruling ploces on the slioulders of the Homo Government 
the full responsibility for all the oases of annexation by reoaon of 
. lapse effected by Lord Dalliousie. In one instance enJy, that of 
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Kaiuuli \tt R&jputina, wu bis ncoremuuUtioii duallowed ; the 
reason beiof Uiat Karauli ««e *a Aocient lUjput priadpelity. 
Lojtl Dalhptuie. personally In favour of annexation, did 

not press liis opinion, and expected it to be overrtded. He declared 
that he >rae ‘ very vrell content' with the ftnal decision in the 
matt^ 

V, Pension of the ex*PSebw4. The two other principal cases of 
annexation by lapse, namely those of Na^ur and Jh&nd, aa well 
os several minor instaoces, like Joitpur in BundSlkhand and 
Sombiipur in Ortssa (now in CentnJ Provinces), were all covered 
in principle by the Sfttarv ruling. The annexation of Oudh in 
ISSd aa<l the stoppage of the pension of the cx*Pcshw&, after his 
* ~a^Uk in 185S. had notldng wlmtever to do witli the doctrine of 
lapse. DlioiuUkd l^ant, tbe arlopted son of Beji lUo, and after* 
wunls inhmiouM as the N£n4 SaliiU, was allowed to inherit without 
question the enormous treasure aocuniulaled by the ex-Pisliwi, 
and was given a jdgfr besides. The extravagant pension of 
lakhs of rupees a year se c ur e d fay Sir John M^Mlin to Bl^f A&o 
unquestionably was merely a penonal allowance for hie lirctime. 
His adopted son's claim to continuance of rt was baseless and 
unreMpnable. 

, ^s&eacation of Ondh, T%c snnexatica of Oudh was ordered 
dIrecUy and peremptorily the Home Government in a mode 
more drastic wan that recommended by Lord Dalhousia who was 
then on tl\e eve of departure. He had not time to all the 
precautions needed to ensure the safety of the transaction. The 
refusal of Lord Canning, his successor, to enforce disarmament 
in Oudh had serious consequeoeea. DaUwosic, who had not been 
afraid to disarm the Panj&b, would not liave sbrunk from a simQar 
operation in Oudh, on whi^ he had actually resolved.* 

S^saman's opinions. &r WUIram Sleemaa, resident at Luqk- 
ndiv from 1840 to 1856, while ccnvinc^ fDXt the persistent mis* 
gOA'ernment of OudJi should not be allowed to continue, held 
strong opinions adverse to direct annexatiuo. His words are: 

‘It AnrG*>vernn>n)tintcqK9,it inatnotbeEiyD^Dtietion or ticet;. bnC 
autltorltntiveiy on the greamd of ensting trraties and oUli^Uoos to the 
jicople of ChKih. The treaty of 1897 givn our GovenunCDt imjik authoritv 
to take the wiiole adnmistntioo on ounehes, io oider to sccuie wliat v,c 
have so ollen r^edged ourselves to awurc to the poo^ ; but if we do this 
we mint, in order to stasMt with tbe icst 01 India, honestly and dis. 
tlnetly disclaim oJl interested ceotives, and appropriate tlio whole of the 
levcniiM ffar tlic benefit of the pco|» and royal faunlly ot Oude.. .. Were 
we to take iidvnntag: ol tbe oecaana tc macs or confiteau Oitde, or any 
part ofit, our mine ID India woqM usdmibtedJy sul&ir ; asd that good 
noQ|Ma more valuable to os tlian a dosenOudo.... We suffered ftom our 
cooOTbt iQ Sdnde ; but that was a country distant and little known, 
nndlinkedtothe rest of India byfewtioolsyniDatLy.... It will bootlMr* 
wise with Oude. Here the giant's stieegth is manilest, and we cannot 

< Lee Warner, a. ITS. 

' Prtoofe LeOtn, Febn^ IS. iftSS. p. 40Z. 
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"uneit ii ke ftglont' ’ without sufTctI nff In tike esti mntion of all India, AnncxO' 
tlon or canR&cftUon are [tie} not eompotible witli oiir reliitioni with tlili 
littie dependent state. ... I shall recommend that ad establisl^mcnta, 
mllitiuy, uvil, and fiscal, be ke]>t cotlecly suptuatc from tliusc uf o«ir own 
Gcmrnmcnt, that there may no ml^ke about tl»e disliiterc^teclrieis 
of our intcniiona towards Oude, . . . By adopting s timple ^Uuii of ud< 
nunIsCration, to nwt the wishes of a simple pee^, we should secure tlio 
foodwiil o( all Masses of society in Oude, and tiu class would be mare 
pleased wlUr tito change than tl>c members of the royul family themselves, 
who ^pend upon tlicir slipencls for tberir subslstcucc, and despnlr of ever 
again roceivingtliem imdorthc prct«ntS 0 Tercigii and system.... Wc liave 
only right to inCerposo to secure for tliu sitiferioB |m»plr lluit better 
Govemmeut wluch their So^mraigii pledged hiinsdt to areurr htr them, 
but hu failed tn nenire,... The native Staten I consider to be bmnkwatcni, 
and wlien they nro cJI swept away wo hIuiH la: left to the mcrey of our 
native ureny, which may not always bo anflicicntly tinder our eontrel.* 

Slccman appears to have tlvslrufl tlutt fiie Oovi riimeJit of India 
bIjouW Arratyf»* to injuuiflc tiic country by Kurofa'uti a^^'!^<•y in 
perpetuity, leaving tlic mcrplcia rrwiuic to Urc royal fotiifly. ilo 
siigTCStei^M an altcrimtivc tiiut tlic Kuroiioaii incktiagcincnt rnigJit 
laat only during tlic ininarity of tliu liclr a{)|mrpii(, ttx’ti olx/iit 
eleven years of age, who aliould be bound eu com log of iig<> t<i 
govern in aocoidanoo wiUi tho advice of tho rcnldrnt,^ 

^ DedliOtieia'e Action, The annexation was aetiuJly cffvctG<l 
by Sir James Outrank, who hod auececrled Sloeman as rvshlcnt 
early in IdSd. Lord Dalhousio, being anxious to Nveun^ the 
appearance of tlte king’s consent, availed Jnmsolf of tlic diKcrctiun 
as to the method of procedure allowed by the tlirectorK* or<lcrH, to 
offer a treaty, with the intimation tliat, if it sJiould not be accepted 
within three days, the resident would assume the gtrvcmRicnt of 
Oudh. TJie treaty propounded vested the govcnirncnt of the 
country in the Company for ever ? guaranteed the n»yul tltlu to 
tlie king and hbi lawful heirs, wltlt allowances atnountlug in oil 
to fifteen laklis of rnpeea (then 1,500,000 pnim<iR sterling); and 
allmitedjurisdlotion in the palace and royal parkH. Ot; F<'l>niary 7 
tlic king definitely refused to sign the tr^ty, Tlie annexation was 
tlicn cnoctcd by proclamation without opjkositipn. trouble 

which ensued was of later date. 

Space fails to rustify tlie decision of tlic British Government 

g adducing proofs of the frightful and increaslngmisrule in Oudh. 

0 ghastly Picture is ihitJifuJIy exhihUod m sTcfimBn^rfftmous 
book dsseribirig hit, tcur in ^4d-50. OotranTf reports fully 
confirmed the jitaUmenta of hi^pndecessor. Nobody who knows 
the facts can deny the neecsaity for taking over the administration, 
but it would have been wiser to foTTow StS^kh's advice wtfbout 
modlAoation as to the method of cfTcetlng the necessary cflmge. 
Lord Dalliousie certainly mode & mistake In trying to extort an 
ostensible consent ^m the king, who was right In refusing to 
set his signature to a sham * treaty', Tiie Govcrnor*genera2 

‘ A Jwmey, Private Correspondence, vol. 11, pp. 877-W. 
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niftde in IS 53 , wliicH awigned AfiB lakhs in ordC£ t» provide 

opportujitly tot i Bptlnnd nnd India eatisfted the 

fa>r>ily. Urefid mvgrtigg^^ Naw&b. which carried 

re'^ponslble autlmn^ twtw 1801 by each 

with It ft that Government wm not 

NawSb a* a pnwJy. perMnfJbo^^. Dalbou sie, 

bound to cottbnue It Madras, therefore decided on 

concow^ with ^c iJdUe abatement of many 

the abollhon of ^^/J^'t^VrSiitative of the family is kno^^ 

aobieman m tte ppwden^ ^ describe 

with V^rXicultn^^ at'Sraad iX. 
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(UmouHics prevented Lord Dalhousfo from eeciog any n^urc lines 
open, but preJiminury uperotivns un & lart'c scale were proccediug 
when he retired. 

'rite Goveroogencrol $,\u> foanded tlic cJcctrio telegraph 
system, with the help of ft clever medical profossor ol uheniSist^, 
named O'Shaughnessy, for whom ho obtained a kciighthood witli 
much dilDculty, because thegenUoman was oot a Jiiembur of either 
the army or tlie ceveoantod civil service. The expedient# to which 
O'Shaughnessy was reduced in order to circumvent the hmuiuw- 
able obstocles io ills path were very strange. Tiic utterly Inenit lent 
postal arrangements which had satisfied ‘John Comimny ’ were 
boldly swept away, and the uniform half-aima postal rate wus 
introduced. Before Dallionsic's reforms “rcofl'a rupee to send 
a letter from Calcutta to Bombay. During several yoars’bf Lord 
Dalhocisic*s administration tlio Nortli-Wostera Provinces, now tlic 
Agra Province, were well governed hy Mr- JiWJU-s Tlionuson, who 
was Iioulonaiit*ffovornor from IH-hl (.(> ItJ.hh I'lioniuMin wjiinily 
supported uikI in part nntiopaCctI tliu (h)vci'iitjr*genernl in tlio 
poficy of extensive public workx, tlic procuotiou of e<lnuulJoii, tUv 
reform of the Jhll atiininlstratioa, and evory otlivr form <*f iwiiviiy 
proper to a goverQineixt claiming to be civilbu^l. The ftunour> 
education dispatch sent out by Si'r Ciiarles ^Vood (Lurd Halifax) 
ialSSi, whieh laid the foundation oftlie existing system of vc>nia- 
cular schools, was thoroughly in accordance the ideas of 
both Dalhousic and Thomason. The Govrmoivgoncral lost nr> 
time in giving the fullest possible effect to tlie instructiutis sent 
from England, whieh had been prepared witli the help uf Macaulay, 
Marshman, and other capable advisers. 

Last, but not least, the subject of army orgaoizatfon must be 
mentioned. Lord Dalliousle prepared nine elaborate minutes on the 
(^uestio n, whloii were put on one side at the India Ho ii sv, and soarcciy 
noticed. In fact, two of them were misbkid and could not be traced. 
Hunter was of opinion tliat if the advice recorded in t hosit inoAU'rly 
documents Jtad ocen heeded, it is |)Oi<Kjl>le that tlie Mu liny might 
not have occurred. But the validity of tluit opinion iii I’Xtrcnurly 
doubtful. 

Haneval ol CBaartor, 1853. In Ift.ia the charter of the V.nKt 
India Company was ronowed for tlie Ja^t iJin<', not ftir iinv dellnile 
period, but duri^ the pleasure of Parllaincnt. Tiiu Ci)rii,titution 
of Che Court of Directors was improved, the eovenantod civil service 
wos thrown open to oompetition, and power wiw taken to appoint 
ftflopamte provincial government for 6ccigal. 

/Lord Dalhouaia'a aohiovemeot. No summary oonflncKl to 
reasonable space can do justice to the manifold activity <ir Lord 
^Dalhousie, who never allowed ill health and pain to hind er him 
Y item giviry? all Uts boundless energy tft the wryfee TifTrc state, 
Many of hjs Actions aroused IioetiJe criticism, often drawing down 
on his head unmerited abuse. He felt painfully the wounds 
indicted by the darts of unfiiir calumny, but w»s not moved by 
the smart to sweri'e from the patJi which he liad marked out for 
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himself. A sayiog of his qooted by HuaUr has, as that authox 
observes, ' tbe ring of a soul *. 

* “ 1 eUreulAie these PApers; ** he vsote hastiJ^ oo one cose m 
whioh he bed successful!; insisted oo jostiee being done At the risk 
of A tumult, “ the; ere aq insbAnoe of the principle that we 
should do what is right without fear of coosequcnces. To fear 
God ood to hAVe do outer fear is a maziiD of religion, but the truth 
of it and tlic wisdom of it are proved day by day lq politics." ' 

Dadoubtedly Dalhousie always sought to do what he considered 
right from his point of view, which did not always command the 
whole held as seen by others, wbo wck not affected by hl$ limitations, 
lie was A lOMterfuJ man, and hod scene of the defects inseparable 
from hut type of character. Wlien it was suggested that Le shourd 
take olHcv in the mioistry at home after leaving India, lie explained 
tn luM c<»adclc>ntial correspondent that various reasons prevented 
itini from accepting any official poaitkA, and added : ‘ Moreover, 
you hove hit another reason. 1 abouhl never act with other men. 
Xt is not (1 hope and believe) that I arrogantly icsiat on my own 
opinion, but I can’t take Che saim views as other fellows seem to 
do>-in fact. 1 suppose I am crotchety.' The writer of the last 
clause did not do mmself iustice. It is, however, true that he was 
iiUAUed to work smoothly with colleaguea, and a man with 
temperament so autocrMic was bound to make enemies and develop 
heat in oflicial bunocM. Xlui intellectual power is undeniable ; 
but he worshipped eOlckney a little too seaioTuly, and sotneUmes 
forgot that even JnetDcient pe^le have sen^ments which need 
consideration. An uametbodjcalseDtimcntal person lUce Sir Henry 
Lawrence irritated his practical mind ioteaseJy. No eritieisro can 
alter the fact timt Lord DaUmmim must always be allowed a place 
in the front rank of the Govenuus*Aeoerat by the ode of Warren 
Hastings, Wdledcy. and the Marquess of HsAings. 

The examination of tbe questiOQ as to how far his policy provoked 
the Mutiny will be undertakcu more convenient^ in the next 
chapter. 

CHRONOLOGY 


Sir Henry (lord) Ilajiiioge GoveraoT'fieMml (July) 

First l$iE<h War began; battles of Msdkl and 'Foroushab’ 


Battles of AliwII nuiuarv) and Sobrbm (PClsuarv}; treaties of 

LaiiOTV - ... 1840 

fiuecesalul operations !n Ilifl Tracts of On* . . > , 1&47-54 

Lord DaJhoueio OoTcnuK-cenera] (January); revdc oi Uulrij ; 

second dikh War ; anoexatieo of SAtM by lapse 1846 

Battles o( ChiliinwaU sod Gdiastt: snoexatioooftbePaniAb 1944 

1‘entl aanexstioo of part of Sikkim.19M 

Secoad BurtnesB War i aoaexatioa of Pegu .... 1962 
pint Indian mitway opened; renewal of charter 1968 

Sir Charlea Wood's educatiea dispatdh.1964 

Crimean Wax ; many retoems.1954-0 

reparture of Lord Dalhoi^; Lord Cbimint GoverDor*^iwial; 

acnexatloD of Oudb ; death of Lord Hsmlnye . 1865 
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ArrBOTitTtM 

VUcotott Ifardingc (R, I., 1000) by tlio second VlMOunt IlAJiDtHOB, 
who was on hit father's staff, contains much mattci previously uspublislicd, 
and ranin os a primary authorcty. The staadfira work on tiie Sikhs 
/^ncraliy is A Uisiory oj tht Sikht by <T. D. Cvt^MiHOiiAM (1st od., 1840, 
suppressed : Snd ed., 1858, written Ifvrcely from t])c Sikh point of view). 
It should be rend with Jtaniii Sinffi by Sir Lsret. GnJt'aiK (11.1,, 1808), 
a brilliant an d wise liitle Loo&, wldoA gives the bwt account nl tiic Muliiraju, 
^rthcT light Is thrown on both tbe Sikh Wars In The Siklui end the Sikh 
W<ae by General ^r Cuarlus Gouen and A. I>. lMn>w (Inncx A Co., 
I98T) s and in the £(/> <avl Camjtai^ of Goiigft. FkH Mnrahal. 
fir^ yieeaum. by R. S. lUn (1008). The story of tlw supimrsKion nf the 
Khond horrors is told l>y Mnjor<GencmI Jonh Cahpobll in tf>c NorttUirti 


hit OptrtUient in I*e //ii( i'Ktdtjtf (Maia tor (Ac dhrpprwfori qf Uunuin 

x»ndon, Iliiist A BiaeJeett; printed fur 

private circtilation, IWl). 


ifiett and Fttnalr Infantieidi (Ix»ndon, 


MAftHKUAS’ ikvotTH iitnch ap«^ tn tlw tin )0 <»rr,«>r(l T>n]hou«ic. I'j^roia] 
hnnks denJicis wicli the aiiliji'Ct arc : The MarqHreH <jf Ihiftvutif {It. 1., 
loot) by Sir W,\V. IIuxTKa ; t(K' lufipf Life hv Sir W. I.kk tVAauiia (TlHVt)? 
Prioaie LeUcranfike Mar'neae rMlkouftu', oil. by .7. A. liAian (Jlincfewnod, 
101^: and Tftt Merfptis tffkdkoHtie't AilmUiittrfUion of firiUnU Indln. 
^ iSowije AnwoLO (2 vola, Sunders A Otlcy. IfiCT). The H<*cr«id Kurnicw 
War is treated by Lionel W. P. B. LauaiB In (>ut Tturmeto IKors and 
Relalione vfih Burma (Allen, 1860). 

BiogTaphical works dealing with tha doings o( Individual nfflccrs arc 
too numerous to »eciry. Two little books on Tlioma«nn may Im men* 
tioned, namely, Jamet Thcntuwn, by Sir W. >Iina (Rdlni>urgh, Clark, 
1897); and another with tbe same title by Sir R. Temixb (It. !., 1603). 


CHAPTER 5 

Lord Canning; the Mutiny ; tlic Queen's Proelamatfon and tlie passing 
of East India Company, 

VuKount Csmofng. Viscount Canning, son of Mr. Gcorsc 
Canning wiic luwi been Prime Minlator in 1827. wun in iiia forty* 
fourth year when lie relieved Lord DAllmusie on tUo last day of 
February 1638, aod had liad oonsidcrabte political cX{>cricncc 
as a member of Parliament and a minister, liis lant oPicc being 
that of postmaster •general. Lord DeUliousic, although rather 
more guarded in his rare well utterances than some of hih prcdC' 
cosBors had been, was disposed to believe tliat all was well in India, 
and tixat his successor would enjoy a peoceful time. Even the 
dangerous annexation of Oudli had been effected quietly without 
any serious opposition. 

Ko prevlalon ol tbe MutiAy. The outi^ng Govemnr*general 
certainJv had not tile slightest prevision oi tbe storm that was to 
break tbe next vear in May, and had not made any arraogements 
to meet it. Almough Lord Dalhousie had displaycil anxious fore* 
thought in the preparations for the Burmese War, and had organized 
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tdmirablT the supply and tRmsport servSeeK. he was not a military 
genius. minutes on army organization, which have been 

mentioned, were mainly directed to the purpose of maintaining in 
India an adequate proportioa of Burop^n troops. He deplored 
and resisted os far as he could the orders from home which required 
Itim to send a considerahie portion of hie small Europe^ garrUon 
to China and Persia. So ^ his views were perfectly sound, but 
ho must Rhare with bis fwedeceenrs the eeasnre due for permitting 
the continunnee of a most daoeerotia military aituation in ladia. 
He had not taken any precaations to protect the enormous store 
of munitions at DeDu. whi^ was left in the hands of the native 
arm^, or to secure tlic es- 
aontinl strategical posilkm 
of Allahabad. Whatever 
tliought wan devoted to 
military preparation in India 
was directed to the Pao^hb. 

Kvrrywliere else the old ba|v 
lusurd (Ustribotion of the 
troopH continued, and no¬ 
body in authority, mili¬ 
tary or civil, seems to 
hiivc rualizcil the obvious 
porlb* incurrc<l. 

Crhseaa. Peraian, 

ChioeaeWajw. Those perils 
were much aggravated by 
the wars in which Great 
Britain was involved in 1654. 

Tho Crimean War carae to 
an end in March, but in the 
closing months of that year 
Ind ia was drawn by Pal mer- 
stoniao policy into a con* 
nexioQ with two ware which 
did not properly concern 
her. and both of which were 
unnecessary. Under orders from the Mome Government, whicl) 
had taken alarm at the occupation of Herat by Persia, an expedi* 
tion under Sir James CKxtram was sent from Bombav to the 
Pereiau Gulf in October, and did not retnm until Mi^h 1B57. 
The high-handed action of the representatives of Gr^t Britain 
in China brought on hestiliticR over a tri Aing incident in Novemt^r. 
which lasted with certain ioterruptiotts until 18M. British troops 
proceeding to India were tiiea ordered to go round by China, and 
Kelp in the cperatlcns at Canton. The knowledge that the English 
were en^pigM in so many wars, and that the pro|»rtio& of European 
troops m India was dangerously low, while tbe most important 
strategical points in the interior were In e^poy hands.^ loatered 
' The Delhi arsenal eoatahied oot tes than 500 guns and mortars, 
20.000 stands of anns, 900,000 ebot and diell, and an enormous quaJiUty 
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the \mr^t wliioh then prevailed in tlte native army, anil to n con* 
siderablc exten t aniong ttie ^neral population. Tiio circutiistoiices 
of the time were favourauJe to desi^fne of icbeUfon agulni^t tl\c 
foreigucTK, wl\o socmed to be weaker than usual. 

Dlfiomtont is native army. Long before 1&1>Q Lord Wiijiara 
Bentinck liad denounood the sepoy array at being tlic must 
expensive and indTloient in the worla, Many incidents proved its 
deterioration, and the constant extension of frontiers itivolved the 
service of tlie men in strange countries which they disliked. While 
serving In such places they expected extra allowances, and when¬ 
ever dlflloulty was experienceu in satisfying their claims inuthiics 
occurred. At least four mutinies arc recorded during the tbirtevo 

E rars preceding the great explosion; tlic regiments concemud 
eing the 34th N.l. in 1^44, the 22nfl N*.!. in 1849, thu 06th N.I. 
in 1860, and thu 38tb N.I. in 189^. Lord Caoning in Ills hrsC year 
of olHcc <lirocte<l tlint all recruits for the iiengurivruiy siioidd bu 
nttusted. like tlio ftludriM supoyK, wilh an oblimUion to '<urvr wJiit- 
cver required. Althougik tJic <:hang<! did uul. <1 inertly affocl tho 
men already In tlio reuikK it was iniiMipidjir, bc<'uiuiu the xurvico 
was to a large extent hereditary and moveuicnCH by sciv ciuUvngerud 
caste. 

Slrangtli of army. On Ma^ 10, 1867, the strcugtli of tliu 
Company's army in India, including Pegu, was 388,00^ uf all raivks, 
of whom 88,000, or 16 per cent, {including ontcors of the native 
array), were Europeans, the remainder 200,003 being natlveN of 
the country. The strength of th© Bengal Army, wlilcli alone 
revolted to a serious extent, was 151.361, c<inkprjxing 33,098 
Eur^eans and 138.668 Indians. About 40,000 troopx were iiv 
the Panr&b beyond the Sutlaj, including 8.681 Europeans, bexhiuH 
11,049 the Cis-SutlaJ districts, iucludini' 4.760 bhiropuuuH. 
Thus 18,421 Europeans were concentrated m the Panjilb uud 
Cis-Suiloj terri lories.^ 

Tlie proportion of Britii^h troops in the region now <aiHe<l tlic 
Uniti'd Proviuces of Agra and Oiidli was extremely sjnali, wJiJIu 
the xtratcgicjk) points and most of the guns were loft ui tlio han'is 
of tho native army. No European force existed in Bengal and 
Biiiftr, except at Calcutta and at Dinapore near Patna. It ix 
astonishing that succoasivo GovcrnorK-geiicra) and comtiianihrA- 
in*chief should Itave been content to allow tlio continuance of 
strcli a dangerous distribution. 

Las army disc^lma. The state of discipline in the nativi!. 
and especially in the Bengal army, liad sunk very low, largely 
owing to the inveterate Bengal practice of pxumotirig hotJi llritiHli 
and Indian oQiccrs by strict seniority and retaining tliciii long 

of otiicr matenn]. The only Kicropeaiii employed were a few nniecn and 
non-commiaioned ollloers of the Ordnance ^epa/tmrnt. TIk* ^iHlace 
enelesure wna iohaUted by about 12,000 dtseonteiiteil clcfcnitantx of tlie 
titular emperor. The key position of Allahabad wa^ treutwd with similar 
careleesncM. ^ 

' Tbe figures ore given by G. D. {see Authorities pMfX P* ^61* 
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after they had become osekas.^ General Godwin, for instance, 
wtio conimanded in the second Burmese War, wan seventy years 
of age, nnd uf forty or even 6fly years’ service were not 

unoomnion. About 40.000 of the men eaoie from Oodh, and with 
the native olliecrs foroted close family i>artie8 subversive of 
discipline. Tlic ior^ percental of Brabmans recruited fostered 
the caste spirit to a misehievous ertont. Other cauacs contributed 
to the laxity of discipline, which it woold be tedious to expound. 
The fact of tlie laxity Is certain. 

UoroBt o! oivil popnlation. It is equally certain tliat tho 
mioda of the civil ^pulaiion of ad ao<i raote, Hindus and 
MulutmotaclaiiH, |>nnccs and |icoplc. were agitated sod disturbed 
by feelings of uaeusinoas and vnguc ar»i>rvheQsiorL Tbe disturbanec 
oi^ BuatuiicnC WHH not manifested inAurroclions as the discontent 
of the army lirwl bvtm signalled by nmUoka, but events sliowcd 
clearly tlmt nKn;*K minds had been (oog unHCttlcd. Tlie ruling 
eluAKes were rcnilcrcd unea^ by the auncroua osehcata and 
anuexuUouH. Tlu*y knew notbing about subtle distinctions of 
’ dCiKMidcnt * nr ‘ MilMtrdlnaie ' states, and the like, wbieh filled 
mi large a Hpuce in Utv conospondeocc between the Government of 
India ruid Uie nt)ine authorities. Tlicy snoply saw that principality 
(^er principality wiur csciwatetl and aimexed for one reason or 
onotlicr, so that no ruler of a native state felt safe. Every one 
of the CKclienu, laps^ and annesMions which marked the qgbt 
yeoTK of Lord UaibnuKie'x niieeonld be justified by sound aiguibents 
add fliC general principles enunciated W the Govemment in Eng¬ 
land ; but tiic pace was too fast, and the eumolative eflect of the 
tninsaetioos was profoundly unsettlmg. Tbe introduction of British 
law and tlic revenue settlements with Ullage zemindan diminished 
everywhere the authority of the elasaes aecustomed to rule their 
estates and clucfliilnfihiie as petty autocrats ; and the estabUeh- 
nient of general Internal pea^ threw multitudes out of employ¬ 
ment. The annexatuin of Oudh. In particular, let loose swarms 
of unemployed men in various ranks. When Outram was obliged 
to take leave tlir eiiief eoouniifionership at Lucloiow unfortunately 
was given by Lord Canning to Ur. Covezley Jackson, a mac of 
violent and overbearing dispodtion. who quarrelled incessantly 
with hU ooflcagues. eq)eciany with Ur. Nubbins, the equallv 
hut-temperad Judiei^ coramisooner, 'Rte administration took 
too little heed of the susceptibjljtses of the great landholders, and 
Lord Canning's refusal to disarm Oudh left abundance ef weapons 
in every village. 

Both the anny and tbe civil population were pervaded by fear 
Giat the Government Intended to make everybody Christians, as 
the old Muhammadan govermnentt had often manofactured 
* converts' wholesale.* ^e Indian people, as a rule, do not 

' In ttodiai aitd Bombay oative offieers wne pcemotsd by selection. 

* ' Never vrere the natives nwic grievooily toistakM than they have 
been in adoptiog the noUoo foisted oo them bv designiDi tad sjobriioua 
men^tbat tbeir religkn wis at stake j bv that notioo 1 behevc to have 
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botb^r about doctrincH. TJicy rccogniM a& u Huhammadon any 
citcumcised person, who is wiiilng to repeat ti^e sJiort Muelint 
formula and to submit to the extorna] eozidiclons of Mueliin life. 
Hinduism, of which caste is the osseotial institution, does iu>t 
trouble about aoy man's bellcfe, but public nmniou insisU that 
every man sliould follow the dharma, or Law of Duty, of hie cantc. 
Christians had no caste, and no regard for the rules of ceremonial 
purity oud diet, whether Muslim or Hindu, Popular opinion 
regarded w a Krf^itin (Christian) anybody who was ])re{)%rcd to 
eat beef or pork indUXerently, and consume strorig drink without 
scruple, wJille disregardi^ all the conventions about ablutions 
and ceremoncBl wiiicli Hindus ond Muliainmadans, each in thuir 
own way, hold dear. Many circumstanccK conduced to tJiu 
widesi>road apprehension that the people were to bo made QiriH- 
tiaos. Missionary activity was l&r^ly increased and openly 
favoured by powerful onicials, cp<])cciaUy in tl\e Panj&b. Tbc 
introduction of EurofMian jmjirovcmvnta, nulwirys, tcic*gpup1is, 
and the lika. whicit ni>w arc acccjitccl us i>urt of the nutunil order 
of tliingH, wus a sl^ock to tiie puuplc of Uiu middle of iJiu niiiutvvtiUi 
century. an<l scorned to portend a general EuropcuRi»btioo, which 
was considered to be much tlic same thing as general Clirietiunixa* 
tion. It would be easy Co elaborate the subject at much grrulor 
length, and to adduce otlier causes which contributed to. 1111 tha 
powder magazine in which the sepoy mutiny of May 1857 exploded. 

Grreossa cortridgea. The introduction of the Enfield riHc, 
one of the necessary reforms effected by Lord HardToge, 'Ahllo 
oommander*in>chief in England, led directly to the explosion. 
An ill •considered regulation directed the sepoys to bite the end of 
the cartridge, and m January X867 reports were made that the 
sepoys believed tlie cartridges to be greased with cows’ and pigs’ 
ffft for the express purpose of destroying their caste and maxing 
them ail Christians. At first the alarm was believed by the Indian 
authorities to be whoJly unfounded, but subsequent inquiry }iroved 
that the fiit of cows or oxen really liad been used at Woolwich, and 
that in consequence tbe men would have lost caatc by biting 
cartridges so greased.^ The regulation demanding that tlic end of 
the cartridge should be bitten was rescinded, directions were 
given that ready greased cartridges should not be ismed, liberty 
being allowed to the men to make their own orrangcnicnta, an<i 
elaborate explanations and assurances were freely promulgated. 
But it was all of no use. Tlie terror liad seised the minds uf tiu* 
whole army, and the men would not believe the assurances of thvlr 
officers or the Government. 

CkupaitioB and Iotu«*flowarai. The general unrest whs 
indicated by the mysterious cAupoiltca, or griddlc<akcs, which 
began to circulote from village to village about the middle of 1858, 
at the root of the late rebellion ’ (Baboo BamBOpal GLoac, quoted by 

• * On ti^ls inftammable matenaj, the too true story of tlte cartridges 
teD as a spark on dry tinder ’ (Sir C. Aitebison, Lord Lamenet, p. TO). 
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and the aimilbr circulation of lotaa-flowere which went on at tlie 
same time, but among the r^iiDeftta onJj. 

'A nvascTVger would eometoe vilkge, mek oot tlu headman or village 
elder, give him fix ehupattiea and mj t ** these sue caloa are sent to you ; 

i ou will make idx o(bu^ sod send them oo to the oext vrllago,’' The 
cndiruri accept^ the ax and puoetuallj Kst forward other six 

os isu hud been directed.’ 

Nobody could say where the traaamisaion of the citwaoiff began. 
Some vritnea^es opined that it atarted neat Delhi; o^cra, per&ps 
wicii greaker probabUity, thouslit the asangecoent origli^ted Jn 
OudI). Xlw prueesa evoUaued icr many months. 

' It was a conunoo occaneaca fbr a man to com to a metonment with 
(I lotiB'doiKr. and sw it to the ehieT ruitivc oCiccr of a rcjnincnt; the 
il4>wrr miH nreutaloa from hand to hand in tlw n^nent; eadi moo took 
it, l«M)kud ut it, and jwmrH rt oa, Aying nothing, n’lten tite IoUm came to 
tl>e Utft :n;in in Uio loguDcot. be dii^paucd for a time, and took It to the 
next iQiiitnry stoUou. Thk stran^ peocesa oceucred throughout iteariy 
ol] tlic mililory stations where rcgunrats of the native tnny were 

CHUtOllCtl.’ ' 

The ovnet meaning of the symbols used foe such Coptic oiessagea 
yntA never divided. The Indian Government of tK^ days had 
no vn^ixed aeoret ecrvico or intelligence department; but even 
if xuen nn institution had existed probaUy it would have been 
baffled. All the resources of modem detective ueneies were unable 
to explain the * tree-daubing * raystoy vhicK aeeoropanied the 
cow-kJlIingagitatioo in the eastern districts of the UnJtea Provinces 
in iny own time. I often tried to obtain a reasonable explanation, 
without success. 

Baghming ol the On January 28, 1657, the boons 

at Dumdum near Calcutta openly displayed their aversion to the 
cartridges. ' On March 20, at ^mekpeue, the adjutant of the 
BSUi N.I. was eut down on the parade^round by a Brahman 
sepoy, his comrades looking on wrUiovt stirring, except one, 
a Muhammatlnn named ShaiHi Paitu, who nllantly ran to defend 
his ofRcor. The necessary punishments (bjfowed. hfcantlroe the 
growing excitement among the sepoys wss marked by numerous 
incendiary fires at Bairackpore. Durii^ Harch and April twenty* 
five similar fires oceaired at distant border of 

the Panj&b. At Meerut the men of the )rd Cevalry refused the 
cartridge and on May S the 7Ui Oudh Infantry mutinied at 
Lucknow. Eighty-five of the cavalry mutineers at Meerut having 
boon sentenced to long terms of imprlsooment, their sentences 
wore promulgatad at a sjfoda] paraile t» Saturday, May 2. Next 
day, ^nday, wh3e evening servico waa being held, Uto cavalry 
an^ two infantry regiments broke open the jail, released their 
comrades, burnt the officers’ murderM every* European 

on whom they could lay h^ds, and hurried off to Delhi. The 
b^icning of ^e Mutiny is usually conoted bun that day. May 10. 

G. D., pp. 85, 86. 
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General Hewitt^ tlio imbecile officer commanding at Ucenit, did 
nothing, Although \\o had 2,200 Kuropcan eoldicrA at hia diaMsal. 

He made no atturnpt to pur&tic the mutineers, wlio readied Dviiu 
early on Monday moming. and scon made thcmsdvcB imisCcrs of 
the city and palace. All Europeans whom the rebels cotUd find'^ 
men. women, and children^were ruthlessly massacred. Happily 
u gallant telegraph operator was just in time to telegraph tlie news 
to Lahore, and so warn the authorities in tlie Panjab. Lieutenant 
Willoughby, the olhecr in charge of the magarJne, supported l>y 
eight brave comrades, defended the position against a raging ruoI> 
for several liours, and, when It was loipossiblo to liold out Itmger, 
blew up the place. The tremendous ex^oBion killed large numberK 
of the nsBiviiants, and destroyed a considerable partof tlicinunltlous, 
but unfortunately much remained. Tlie mutineers, who weru 
quickly joined by other regiments and by all tlic disorderly elu* 
ments in the city and iicigJil>()iu^icucl, proclaimed the rciKioratl'm 
of tlio Mogicl Empire, anri pJtM vd Clio agetl titular cmiHror, Iialiri<hir 
Stiivh, <ui (li'i throne. Tlioy aliowiul liiiii lilLh* rt'KjauU. aiul kuvIi 
guveruntent os existed apnours to Imvo livcii ndniitiialc'n'd by the 
millcaTy leaders. Tlic uisurdura rapiiliy spruiul over tUu Agra 
Province, then known as tiio North-\V«fcl»’ni l^rovliuu**, whii-h 
soon became *a sou of anarchy’, from whicJi all ooiUrol luut 
vanished. Murder, btirning, and plundering raged uniOiockcd in 
almost every dietriot. The presence of six hundred Eunqioan 
troops enabled the 1icuteuant«govemor. Mr. John Colvin, who hud 
succeeded Mr. Thomason, to retain possession of the foil at Agra, 

. the capital. 

On June 6 a few thousand troops f^m Umballa, reinforced from 
Meerut, took up a posicion to tW north of Delhi on tlie Ilidge, 
a low and narrow cmloence of sandstone rock whicli is the norCljorii> 
most spur of the Aravalli Range, running along the won torn Hj<ic 
of the city, and beyond it io a direction sliglitly iniKt of north until 
it reaches the bank of the Jumna. Lack of numburH and oS lieH\7 
artillery rendered the captiuo of Dcllii impossible until the arrival 
of additional troops an<l a siege train from tlic PanJ&h, colh ctvd 
by the skill and energy of Sir John Lawrence and Jun eollcagucH, 
gave reasonable hopes of suecci^s. On September 14 the Kahlimlr 
gate was blown in. In the course of a few da^ the w7ioTe elly was 
occupred* and the rebels were driven forth in headlong Uight. 
The joy of the victors was marred by the deatli of John KiehoUon, 
the most renowned of the many herocB of the siege and storm. 
All India had watched breathlessly for the fhta of the ancient 
capital. Its fall was the tumin^pomt of the Mutiny. Fprm Uiut 
data the ultiruatc success of the sritisJi Government w>u no longer 
in doubt, and the waveretB, who had held back while tha ixsuc was 
doubtful, hastened to render aid to the Government. AIu<>h hard 
hghting had to be tlonc and much suffering endured before peace 
and or^er could be fully restored. That end was not attained 
until Into in 1/^50. The Cls-Sullaj Sikh chiefs an<l their TetninerA 
gave gallant and loyal help in the retaking of Delhi and afterwards. 
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Fiva Arana oi oparations. The miilt&ry operations during 
thu Mutiny years^ L8S7-0, irfaS<^ took plaae in seTeral distinct 
areas, do not admit of bcief relation in a continuous narrative. 
T]ic serious fitting was mostfy conbad to the Korth*Westem 
Provinces, in wtiicti Deliii was then incladed, and to Centra) India 
wiUi Buiviclkhand. Within those limits areas may be dis* 
tinguialicd. uunely : (I) Delhi, where the caitttue of the city was 
t)iC cud of operations on a la^ senfe ; (2) Lucknow; (3) Cnwn- 
pure : (4) KuliilkJiand ; uid (S| Central India with Bund^kluuid. 

Lucknow. At Lucknow, Str Henry lAwrence, who had re— 
]>laeecl Mr. Jaekaon as c)uef eomnussioner, was oblijfod to retire 
ut the iK^nnning of July into tlic residency wHIi all tiic Euro])can 
ivikI Christian |K>iHilulion, and a amiiil force of loyal sepoys. Sir 
lleiir>' Ixiwrcitce fiAviug Iwco killed early in the the c<>tiMnajid 
tnki'ii f»vor by RriKiulicr Inglis. The defenev was ma]nUuQr<) 
wiHi I'xcruordinury ctiuragc uud resouree against swarms of 
UHMiihuUa until Sc))teniber 25, when Ou&am and Havelock forced 
llu'ir way iti after d<‘S|>rrate AghUng, bfmgfng a much needed 
rciiifanH'iui’iit und rendering poissible an extension of tlie position. 
The IIuhI rciivf wu»«lcfcrrtd until KoTcraberlft'-lT, when ^ Colin 
CoiupbcU, wlio liud liecn sent oat from England, as commandcr- 
succwlrd in ovcrenniing fierce nppgeitloil. and In entering 
tile city. Uii November 23 ilic BriUah evacuated Lucknow, 
which could nut be held by the smaU numbers available. In 
Murnh 1858 three weeks of incessuut conflict mode Sir Colin 
(luinpbcH master of the city. TIic back of the Oadh rebellion was 
thuM bmken. The remnants of the rebd regimenu in tUe ftfoviuco 
Were gradually surrounded by Lord Clyde (Sir CoUn Campbell) 
during the autumn of 1558, and driven across the froaticr into 
NepAi. where roost of them perished nitsermbty. 

Cawapora. At Cawnpore. General Sir ^ugU Wheeljsr com' 
mandihg the station, who was Beventy-Ove years of age, made 
a grievous mistake 1 ^ refusing to occupy the strong raagaaine. 
wliich was eosiiy capable of effective defence^ He relied with 
nstoundiog folly on n weak entrenchment about two hundred 
yards equorc, constructed m an open parade*tfrDuod. and enclosing 
two bnrrocks, one of wliich was thal^ed. The rampart,' a fence 
not high enough to keep out an active cow’, as Treveryan observes, 
was a more field dike four or five tcct in height made of loose 
eortli, which had not been consolidated. Behind such a mockery 
of defences the gallant garrison, consistic^ of about four hundred 
men capable of bearing armi. a mnltHude of women, children, 
And helpless people, in all nearly a thousand, held out with astonish' 
ing endurance for twenty days from June 7 to 77, when a capituls' 
tion was arranged. BAjI Rao's adopts i&a. Ilhgn^hfiJ^snt, com* 
roonly called the N&na Sahib, who resided in S* palace at Bithur, 
near Cawnpore. and had always preluded to be on the most 
Mendly terms with his European neighbours, had assumed tlic 

' Trevelyan, p. 116. Tbc laaj^alne was btown np by tbs rebels when 
evacuating Cairapors ^bid., p. W4). 
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command of the rebelt. He promised cotemnJ; to convey the 
carrison safely to AJlahsbad, bat shamelessly and pitilessly 
masi^aered the whole, save a very few who escaped in varioai ways. 
Most of them were shot down at the river side, where boats liad been 
eolleeted on pretence of eonveymw the victiraa to Allahabad. 
AlH>\it two hundred woRien su>d ehildren were confined in a small 
building known as the Blhighar, hacked to death on the niitht 
of July 15 by express orders of the Sana and his colleague Tantin 
Topi. The relieving force under Havelock, which entered Cawi- 
pore on the ITtb and drove the Nini OMt, waa juht too late to 
prevent one of the most atrocioue Crimea on record. Tlic justly 


THE WEU. AND BlBlGHAR, CAWNTORE. 

infuriated troopa took terrible vengeance. The bodies of the women 
arvl ohildrea J;ad been all cast into a well elose to the house of 
slaughter. That well, tranafonned beyoed recoenition, is now 


rnTafiT7?}s<r^ 


•iS.law^^Tacnii 


kept garden. The ioacriptioa records that the monument is 
* sacred to the perpetual memory of a great company of Qiristian 
people, chiefly women suid children *. The exact number of the 
^ groat eompany' never can be known.^ 

The Nini. who had proclaimed himaelf as PfshwA deliberately 
aime<l at the extermination of all Europeans and Christiana, 
with their friends and asaociatea. Uis savage slaughter of women 
‘ Trevclran states the number eondoed ia the Bibigher as 906, including 
five men. The /, C. (ii. 51S)gives the tsJe of vomeo artd chiMren bntchcKd 
as 125. Sbeplxrd provide meemplgte hsts of names. Oss lady was 
carried off ahW. Tbs ftre men were sepanlely. 
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and children -was &n ei^scntiai feature of his policy. During bis 
few days of rule at Cawn])orc niinieroua other murders weto com* 
mitted besides t)ie tivu ntassacrua on a large scale above mentioned. 
The horrors of Cawn|)ore, u ‘ memory of fruitless valour and 
unutterable woe \ surpass by those which occurred at any otiicr 
station. 

The military oporations at and about Cewoporc, which were 
closely associated with the movements for tlic relief and cjipturo 
of Lucknow, were too oomplicat43d to admit of summary description. 
The GwtUior Contingent, which had rebelled, defuatccl Ucneral 
Windltain and occupied Cawnporc on November ^7 and 28. 
5ir Colin Catnpbell recovered the town on December 0. 

Bohilkbaad. At ^areilly, the capital of Uohllhhund, the xepoys 
mutinied on the Inst day of May 28S7. Kliftn UaJiudur Iviuln, 
a grandson of Hulb Uahniat Kldln, Mjuin in the Iloliillu War of 
Wiim-n IIiiAtinpc. wa»^ proclaimed governor uiidor tlic title of 
Nawul) Nily.im. Uc leiuined {tower ftr mariy a year uudl the city 
was reoc<Miple<l by Cie British unrlcr tliv eoRuitund ol' Sir ('olio 
Campbell (Lord (5yde) io May 1858. DurliiK tJic IttUrval Kev»'r<U 
rebel eidefs, Incluaii^ for a time tlie NiUQ, had tak<n refuge In 
Bareilly. Xlie Nawab of UUmpur, notwltlistanding Uis kiiislup 
with I^an Zlahadur, and tlio purely Muhammadan clnvructcr of tlio 
local rebellion, maiutained throughout onswerviog; loyalty tet tlie 
British (Soveromeot. KIs services received due Kcognltion aftc.T 
the suppression of the disturbances. 

Conval lodla and Bimdelkhand. The operatioDs in Central 
India and BundSlkhand were protracted and diincult, executed 
throughout in country which presented obstacles of every kind. 
The task of clearing the enemy out of that region was entrusted 
to Sir Mugli Rose (Lord Strathnairnb a general of division in 
the Bombay army, supported by a distinct force from hfutlnis 
under Brigadier Whitlock. The brilliant operations of the umill 
army under Sir Hugh Rose, only about 4.600 strong in nil, including 
four sepoy regiments, were summarized by Lord Derby iu these 
words: 

*ln five months the Central India Field Force traversed 1.686 mJles, 
crossed numerous large riven, took upwards of lou pieces of urtlilery, one 
entrenci;cd camp, two fortified cities, and two fortrwsM all strongly 
defended, fought sixteen actions, otptured twenty fckrtn; and ncvc7 
sustained a ciwok against tlie most warlike and 'lotcrtnlucd enemy, ted 
by the most capable commanders then to be found in uny jxirt uf ludla.’ 
The merit of that wonderful record Is enhanced when it is remem* 
bered that most of the operations were conducted in extreme heat, 
deadly to the European soldier, and distressing to men of any 
race. Sir Hugh Rose himself experienced sunstroke hvc times. 
Althou^ the ^htlng on several occasions was desperate, tbc sun 
probably caused losses to the Field Force greater than those 
Inflicted by the enemy, 

Tbo B&m of Jhinaf. At the b^lnning of June 1857 the native 
txoops had mutlrued at Jh&nsl. On the Ttb of that month they 
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committed a perfidJou cna ig i nr ^ of the Eanpeaiu, men, women, 
and chlldieii, comparable in wicksdnec* with the slaughter at 
CaWQpoK, but OD a smaller scale, lliree days later RanJ Lakshml 
B&f. a young ^cman twenty yean of age, prioci^ widow of the 
late ItAjft Gangftdhar Rio. was proclaimed ruler oi the state which 
Lord Ualhousie had annexed as a lapse. The Rini was supported 
by Ganga Bal, another eonaort of the deceased prince. It is 
tmcertaio wltetber or not Bit was pri^ to the maeeaorc 

which preceded her assompiioQ of authority. When she bad been 
iostaUed. she certainly proved herself to a resolute and bitter 
enemy of the British Govenunent, eamiag from Sir Hugh Rose 
the compliment that she was the * best and bravest ’ of the rebel 
leaders. She allowed courage far superior to that of Tantia Topi, 
tlic Khnu’s genciaZ. with whom she co-operated. She was left 
undisturbed until tdSo, when Sir Hugfi Rose advanced to attack 
her. 

Tantia Tom. Leavl&a,jBdj&re at the beginning of 195$ he 
advanced northwards, jfigntihgms way, and early in February 
relieved the garrison of Sagnr (Saugor), which had held out for 
more than seven months. After a siege {acting a fortnight Jh&ost 
wastakenin Anj^; a large foree under Tantia T<mi which attempted 
to relievo the fortress havow been beaten oft. Kalpi, the principti 
arsenal of the rebels, fell in Kay. Hie Rani aim her ally then 
retired on Gwalior. By a bold stroke they occopied that important 
stronghold, and compelled Slndia. who had remained loyal, to 
take refuge at Agra. In Jane the Rhal, wearing male attire and 
fighting lively, was IdUed by a Hussar, awA Gi^Jior was recovered 
by a specially gallant feat of arms. T^tla Topi became a bunted 
fugitive. Until, in April 1859, his career was ended on the gallows. 
Alcliough he stoutly denied that either be himself or his t^ief the 
Khnh was reepoo^Uble for the Cawnpore massacres, the guilt of 
both was established by a mass of testimony. During the year 
1S59 order was gradually restored. 

The leading military events of the Kutiny campaigns have been 
indicated in the foregoing pogt*> but man^ subsidlaTy opetatione 
took place in Rhjputana and elsewhere. A nsing in Biti^ is remem* 
bored fisr the glorious defeace of a small house at Arrah W a few 
Englishmen and loyal Sikhs against a host of rebels. The Bombay 
presidency, under the competent rule of Lord Elphinstone. kept 
quiet on the whole ; although in the Bdarithi country tlie excite* 
ment was daogoroua, and at KoQiipar (Eolapore) developed into 
open mutiny, which was qiUekly suppressed. In the Madras 
presidency no serious disturtence occun^. 

Th^ Native or PrtrtecUd and friasdly States. The rulers 
of all the larger native or protected states remained faithfaJ, even 
when their trooM showed signs of disaffeetion or revolted. Intelli¬ 
gent ministers ^e to read the signs of the times and to appreciate 
thereserves of strength at the disposal of the Government preserved 
from ruin the states under their admioistration. The services of 
Sir Dinkur Rao at GwUiev and Sir Sftlar Jgng- at Hyderabad were 
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particiUarly memo»ble. Jung Bnliadur. the powcJ•^4l minister 
and teal ruler of independent NepM. doeJared opeoJy for the British, 
and sent troopH who gave effective help in the restoration of order. 
The incBtiinttWe aid given by the Sikh chiefs lias .been already 

mentioned. Dost Muham* 
mad, the Amir of K&bid, 
adhered to his treaty obligo* 
tions, and resisted the temp* 
tatSon to regom Peslulwar. 

RaBorvofl of British 
strength. TJic Home Gov* 
eminent allowed no rciniNe* 
nois I n send! ng nut reiiiAiree* 
ments. whicli were collectud 
from every quarter, inelucl* 
ing ('liina. »nnc cami* by , 
tlic overland r«»ucc iutoxk 
Hgy{)l, but tnaity )mu1 Co 
c«)tnc round tlio Ci^ipu. The 
olose of tlicfoolish little war 
with Persia fortuuatuiy vn* 
a bled the Govcromcnc of 
India to utiilte the troops 
set free fJ^om the Persian 
adventure. The defence of 
the empire was materially 
simplihed by tlie long lines 
of telOCTa^ constructed 
under Tx>rd Dalhouaie's 
orders. The few miles of 
railway in existence at the 
beginning of the disturbances were not of much military use: but, 
bciore the troubles came to on end, important lines liacl been 
constructed up-country which facilitated the extinction of tlie 
smouldering embers of rebellion. The sepoys, and even the K&nt 
and some other people wlio should have known better, were silly 
enough to imagine that tlicy could destroy tlic British Empire i 
India by massacring all Europeans or Christians within their reae 
They wholly failed to understand Uic latent atrongth of a gre 
European nation holding command of the sea, and in their ignorance 
rush^ biindly upon destruction. The rebel {)rocianiaUons coor 
clusiveiy prove the intensity of the delusions cherished by thi 
insurgents. 

Partial popular rebellion. The rising, although primarily 
a military mutiny of the Bengal army, immediately provoked 1:^ 
the greased cartridges, was not confined to the troops. DieconteOj; 
and unrest, as has been explained, were widely prevalent amo 
the civil population, and m several places, as. for instance, 
Sahiranpur and Musoffaraagar, the populace rose before t 
sepoys at those stations mutinied. The vague fear that 
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Govemrneat raeditited the forcible eo&Tcraon of the people to 
ChristfoDitj, 49 thej understood the term, hed penetreted into 
the viDeces uid disposed iDcn’s miods to rebellion. The die* 
orderly dements io the popuUtion nntunUlj^ took adwiUge of 
the djsturbeDCes eeused bj the drc*d of interference whh re* 
ligion, end utilited the opportunitj for mere pillage, la a large 

B .rt of the Morth'Western Provineea, in the diatnets where 
tfhammadans are numerous and the mflnenoe of the Delhi 
court was strongly felt, the revolt toch a hfuslim colour, and 
aasujned to some extent, especially at Bareilly, the character 
of a holy war against Uie inAdel. Fersoos whose experienoc was 
oonQocd to that region often erroneously aasnoied that the rebellion 
was tiie result of a Muhammadan conspiracy. But clKcwhcrc tlie 
revolt was more Hindu than Muhajumadacu The Nhna, who had 
no desire to become a subject of the l^dahah, proclaimed liirosetf 
l*8ahw2, and sought to restore the Hindu. Uaritbh empire. During 
the first few days of his brief role at Cawnpore he even ventured 
to cat off the hands of a Muha/Dmadan butcher who had slaughtered 
a cow in the course of his busmesi, »nd by that act forfeited all 
hopes of cordial Mulumunadan supp^. Tbs Bhui of seems 

to have fought as a strict Hmdu for her own liand. The special 
circumstances of Oudh caused a genezsl rebchkui in that province, 
without distinction of creed. Very few of the large landholders 
remained loyal. The Jealousy between Hindus and Muhamroadans, 
the polrticai rival^ betwecB Peshwh ar^ Padshah, and ionniner’ 
able a&imosrties of various irtnd« so divided the tcIkIs everywhere 
that they oever were aUe to combine effectually for the execution 
of a well-eonridercd iidan. The campaigns degenerated Into 
a bewildering maae of local risings, maaaaercs, sieges, attacks, and 
reprisals, inoeseribable except means of intcrmmible detaO. 
No leader of considerable capacity aroae «Tiinng the rebels, who 
never had the remotest ■■-hawts* of ultimate snccees against the forces 
of ao organised government. 

Good and evil. The two veais of disturbance were marked by 
many deeds of horror, by incite suftering, and not a few acts on 
both sides which it is painful to recaZL On the other page of the 
account may be recfmned uncounted deeds of heroism, and 
numerous instances of li^raHy. Irindness, and unselfish devotion 
which do honour to human uatnre. 

The lairt ol the Mogula. Bahhdur Sbfth, the aged titular 
emperor, was throughont only a tool in the hands of his eons and 
the leaders of the rebel eoldiery, powerless for good or evO, and not 
fully responsible tat the acts of the men who professed tc be his 
subjeeu—the mere shadow of a lung. Ob September Si, after the 
&U of Delhi, he was arrested by Xeevtenant Hodson, head of the 
Intelligence Department, wHh the Moinise tbat'hik life weuld be 
spared. Iri January be was braugfac to trial, after two 
months' investigation was eondemned to exile. 

The old rnan was sent down to Chleutla, and thence to Rsogooo, 
where he died in 1882, at the age of ei^ty^even. On the dey 




BAHADUR SHAH IL 
(The ln«t of tbe MoguU.) 

hftve been feasible to prevent a reaoue and to cariy She princtf 
safelj to Delhi for formal trial. If that view be cocroot, and it U 
open to dispute, Hodson's poasionate action was at tlio bc^ 
unnecessary and unseemly, nis victims undoubtedly had beea 
concerned in the massacre of Europeans, and if they had bev 
arraigned certainly would have forfeited ihelr Uvoe, 

Thus ended the dynasty of Akbar. ^ 

The slayer of the princes was killed at Lucknow In Marcli 18d$ 
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after the surrender of the emperor, his two sons and a grandson 
were arrested at the same place, HumtLyOn’s mausolcurn. No 
promise to sparo their lives was given. Hodson. who )iad only 
a small force witli him, carried them off in the face of an excited 
mob, and on tlic way shot them dead with his own hand. Kis 
act lias been the occasion of much bitter controversy. The evidence 
seems to point to Che conclusion that in all probability it would 
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Th 0 l>«Uu tenritorj. The recovery of Delhi bevio^ been 
xnAiziJy due to the uoremlttin^ exerUoos v John Lawrence and hia 
brUliuit officers, the (jovenuu‘*feoeral decnW it fitting that tlie 
uDperia} city with the sonomidi]^ territoiy should he placed under 
the govemmeot of the man irbo reeumed it from the grasp 
of tfie rel>eis. The Delhi terrrtoiy accordingly was transfimed. 
Sn Febniary 16 S8, frocq the ooatn^ of ilte goTemment of the 
hj’orth'Weeters Prorinees to that of the PanjU. Since the begin* 
ning of Zdl2, when ^e oQloiai capitaj of Lidia was moved from 
Calcutta to Delhi, the gnmp of ancient cities, enlarged by the 
addition of a new imperuu city, and associated with a snsnll adjacent 
district, has been committed to the charge of a chief commissioiier 
directly nibordioatc to the Government of India. 

The Mutiny a fortunate oeenmnoa. Sir Lepel GrUfin 
ventured to ultlrm that * Perhaps a more fortunate occurrence 
than the Mutiny of l&ST never occurred in IndiaThe saying, 
which may seem to be a hard (me, suggests so much tJiat it might 
be mode the text on which to build a treatise. If we can place 
ourselves, so far as znsy be, in the attitude of a gencml who 
knowingly sends thousands of to their death, counting their 
Uves well bestowed to serve a worthy eaose, and can dose our 
eyos to the horrors of Cawnporo and a hundred other scenes, the 
liord saying may be nnderstow and aocepted as true. The ultiinate 
explanation of the Mutiny partiiu rebellion of the people, 
expressed in general terms withoat regard to spedftc grievanocs, is 
that the movemeot was a revolt of the old ngaiost 
Indian conservatUin Against aggzeaaive TSiropean innovatiem* 
The confiict between the old ideas and the new to be fought 
out somehow; anrf the inevitable fight, if it had not been begun 
in 1657 On the issue of the greased cartiidgee, was bonnd to have 
been started a year or two later on soAie other pretext. A conflict 
so momentoue could not be decided without infitiito sufiering and 
colons shedding of Uood. 

The Mutiny, to continue the qucptation, 

' swept the lodJaa sW dear of many doutb. It disbanded a Iify, pampered 
army, which, though in its htiodred yeas of Uie it bad doM mleodid 
aervlee, had become imiKaaniie; it rejiaoed aa nfiprocreasivc, aclf&, and 
commercial system of admitusMtloa ‘ by one liberal and enli^tencd ; 
•nii tt attached the Sikh peo^ to their ruleta, and made them wbat 
are to>day (1590X the surest sojipMt of the Govemrae&t. Lastly, ft 

3 ;hc and the worid that the tfagHah ooeseseed a courage and 

onai spirit wbleh made light of disaster, wU(w never coohted miether 
the od^ against them w ere two «ten to oae; ssid i^ch marcbed coo* 
lldent to ^ctcry, afthoogfa the ccmditiotis of a i oww appeared all but 
hopeless.* 

Tlie death of the Company. Ihe shock of the news of the 
revolt, which brought sorrow ■r«d ruouraing into so many homes, 
roused the Government smd peofde of Sngland to a sense of their 
respoosibUity for British rule in India, and gave the deatliblow 
' Bather a barsb deeaiptlooo/the CocBpaii7*Badmioist7atra2 after 1328. 

B t, 
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to the system wlucli laterposed the meehAnism of tlio 

East India ^mpany between the Crown And tlio Indian Knipjre. 
Tlie day tot tliat mechanjem, wliich had done good work in ita 
appointed time, was post, In January 1866 the Company p\it tlie 
case for their admioistration Wore Parliament and the nation by 
means of a petition expressed in stately, dignified language, witten 
produced little Appreciable effect upon puolic opinion. Anotluir 
equally able dooument followed fa April, and a third in June, 
without result. The directors put their claims to favourable 
eoo^eration on high ground, boldly averring 
* that your petitioners ... do not seek to vindicate thernAClvcs nt the 
expotue of any other authoiiEy; tl;ey tbolr full share of tiM r<!si>OQsl* 



EAST INDIA HOUSE, 18«. | 

billty o/ the manner id whidi Iiullu l)as pmoKically been geveroed. Thst A 
Ksponslbfiity is to them net a 6ul)kct of lacemilmUcm, but of pricie. Tl)cy 'M 
are coosdojs that their advice and initiative liavc been, and have deserve^ n 
to be. a great and potent clement lo the eoiiduet nf n^uin in India. And ' 
they teel oompkU assurance tliat Uic more attention is ImuIowccI. and tbs 
more light Is thrown upon India and Its administration, tlic more evident 
It wilt SecoTne that the government in which they have borne n part, has 
been not only one of tlw purest in intsotloo, but ooo of the most l»cncileent 
in act, cv^ known among mankind : that during the fast and present 
generations in particular, it lias been. In all deportments, one nt the most 
moidlv improvfog governmenla in the world { and tliat, at the time when 
tbli euange is proposed, a greater number of Important improvmente ' 
ere in a state of rapid progreae tlmn at any former period. And tlicy are « 
satished tlint whatever further imnrnvcinents may be Jicrcaftcr effected ■! 
In India, can only consist in the deveJopment of germs already planted, I 
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and fn building on foundatlooa atnady laid, uDd«t tbeJr authority, and in 
a great meaTura ijy their express insCnietions.’ 

The well 'pbrased periods feJ I on deaf ears. The B ill finally appro ved 
by the Cbnsetra'Uve Cabinet easily passed through both Houses, 
in spite of tlie opposition of Lord ^]1enl>OTOug)i, and on August 2 
received the royal asseot as ^ An Act for the Better Governtneni 
of India * (21 St and 23nd of Victoria, cap. 108). On the first day 
of SepteraBer tho Court of Directors Jtcid ' ita last solemn assembly ^ 
and the Bast India Company issued 'its last instructions to its 
servants in tho Boat' ; and offered to its Sovereign an empire in 
these touching words, worthy oi a great occasion : 

‘Let Her Majesty npprecijitr the gifu-let her tat:© the vest country 
and tlie teeming millions nt Intbu uuder her dirret control; but let her 
not lorROt tlie grent corirarutlen hem wluch she has received then, nor 
the lessons to bb learned tram Its suceosa,*' 

Gomplsnent to the eervices. The generous language in which 
tltc ancient Company took leave of its servants deserves quotation: 

* The Company has the great pri vi bgc of tmosfBrnng to tho service of Her 
Majesty such a body of civil ap<l millt^ ofDcan as the world Iws never seen 
before. A nverument cannot be busc, cannot be feeble, cannot lie wanting in 
wisdonvthat has reured two such services as the civil ojtd militsiw utvr'^ 
of tJio ^mpony. To tiicae services tJie Cumoany bns always ^ecn Just, 
haa always been generous. lo those services lowly merit lias never Ewea 
neglected. The Imt men have risen to the hlglwst place. They may havo 
come from obscure farmhouses or dingy nlncc* of business : tltey may 
have boon roughly nurtured nnd rudely schoolecl; tlicy may nave landed 
in the country without siapence or a aingle letter of tccommondatnon In 
their trunks ; but if they have hod the right stuff in thesi, they have made 
their wny to cmincnco. and have distanced men of the highest conncctioiu 
and must flattering anteccdcota.' * 

The Act established the Government of India in its still ensting 
form (1918). The President of the Board of Control was replaced 
by the Secretary of State for India, and the expert advice formerly 
obtained from the directors was provided for by the establishment of 
the council of India, a body consisting largely of retired high ofBcials. 

The Bast India Company continued as the ahodow of o great 
name to retain a formol existence until 1874 for the purpose of 
financial Jiquidatiou in accordance with the Charter Aut of 18S3. 

The Quaen'a proclamation. The transfer of the government 
to the C^wn was announced on November 1, 1858, to the princes 
and peoples of India by a proclamation read at Allahabad and other 
principal stations. Tile manifesto, whi<^ was admirably drafted, 
Owed some of its merits to suggestions made by Her Majesty. 
The text is as follows : 

Victoria, the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Oependenoios thereof 

‘ The full text ot the documents is printed by G. D. In his Appendix, 
with ft cftteful abatract of the provisions of the Act. 

* G. D., p. 6T6. 
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in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender 
ef the Faith. , « , , . 

Wliereas, for divers weighty rcasone, we lave re«uv<^, by and 
witli th© advice and consent of tlie Lords Spiritual anti ToniporaJ, 
and Commons, in Farlinmont assembled, to take upon otn'bclvcs 
the government of the territories in Intlia. Iierutoforc admmlsrturcd 
in trust for us by the Honourable East India Company. 

Now therefore, we do by thoM j)re8cnte m>tify and deoJore 
that by the advice and consent aforesaid, we luwc Uikon ui>on 
ourselves tlie said goventmcnl; and we Iwreby coll ujKm all tJiic 
subiects within the said territories to be faltliful, and to hotir Wii© 
oJICffionoe to us our heirs and bucccssots, und to submit tliemsolvcs 
to the authority of tliosc whtnu wc may hercuflcr, tnnn liino to 
time, Bcc at to apiKjjnt to a<lmlui«tor the govcrnineat of cur aaid 
territories, In our name anil cn our behalf, 

And wo. rei)ostr»g capocial tnist and ponllclcnof in the loyuJly, 
nbilltv an<i iudgeincnt of our rlidit trusty ami wrlldM loviHl < f)HKia 
Charles John, Viscount Catmlug, tio In nhy <NmK(.itnLe au<l K|)))omt 
hi m, the said Viscount Canning, to our IlfK t Vx imy ami (xo vertw^ 
•GcncTELl in and over our Bui<l territories, anti to atlmlnJstor t!is 
eoveroment thereof In our name, ami geuemlly to a< t in our luune 
and on our behalf, subject ti> such orders and rogulotlonj iw he slinll, 
from time to time, receive tlirough ono of our l»riacit«vl beercUriei 

^At^f%e do hereby conBrm in their Rcyoral onices. civil and 
military all persons now employed in t)w service of the llonenrabJe 
East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to such 
laws and remilatlons as may horeaftor be enuctcil- 

We hereby announce to tlie native prinocs <n India, tJiat all 
treaties and engasemonts made witJi them by or under the autJiority 
of the East India Company arc by us acoeptod, and will bo 
scrupulously xmiintuined, and wc looK for th© like observance on 
their part. , , 

Wc desire no extension of our present tcrfitoruil poMosamns ; 
and, while wo will permit no aggrcsnion upon our domlniiitis or 
our rights to bo attempted with Impunity, we shall sanction no 
oncro^unent on those of <ithers. 

Wc shah respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes 
as our own ; and we desire tliat tlwy, as well as our own Huhjeet*, 
should cnioy that prosperity and that social aclvanocnicnt which 
?d by inten 


oan only be secured by internal pcaoo and good government. 

Wc hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which biml ui to all our other 
subjects, and those obligations, ^y the blessing of Almighty God. 
we shall faithfully and coniwlontlously ftIL 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we diflolatra 
alike the right and tlie denite to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects, We tlcclare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, non© molested or diequicted, by 
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leaeon of tlicir wllgious faith or obncrvonces, but lliat all shoU 
alike enjoy the eqii^ and impartial protection of the law j and we 
do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in aiitkorlty 
under us that they abstain from all toterferenco wuh the xeligioua 
belief or wotslilp of any of our subjects on pain of our liigJicst 
displeasure. 

And It is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially a<lmitt«i to 
cUlce in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by 
their education, ability, and integrity duly to discliarge. 

Wo know, and respect, the feelings of attachment witli which 
the natives of India regard the lands inJicrlled by them from their 
aner^turs, and we dt-slro to protect them in all rights connected 
tlierewlUi, subject to tlic cqxijtablc demands of the Statu; and 
we will tliftt generally, in fmminff and administering the law, due 
regard be pai<l to tlic ancient rights, usages, and customs of India. 

We doaply lament the evils and misery which have been brou^t 
upon Irulm 1>y the acts of ambitjo\w men, who have deceived their 
countrymen tiy fuJsc reiwrts, and led them into open rahenion, 
Our power liaa been shown by tl\c suppression of that rebellion in 
the field; we desire to sliow our mercy by pardoning the offences 
of those who have been misled, but who desiro to return to tl» 
path of duty- . 

Already, in one province, with a desire to stop the further 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of cur Indian 
dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General has held out the 
expectation of parfon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who, in tlie late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
of offences against our Government, and has declared the puniah- 
ment which %vlll be in flirted on those whose crimes place them 
beyond the r each of forgiveness. Wo approve and connrm the said 
act of our Viceroy and Governor Genersd, arui do further announce 
and proclaim as follows : 

Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except 
those who have been, or shall be, convicted of having directly 
taken part in tl\e murder of British subjects. Wllh regard to such 
the demands of justice forhid the exorcise of mercy. 

To those wlio Iiave willinglv given asylum to murderets, knowmg 
them to be s4ch, or who may have acted as leaders or instigators of 
revolt, tliclr lives alone can be guaranteed ; but in apportion log 
the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be given 
to the circumstances under whlcli they liavc been lnduce<l to throw 
off their allegiance \ and large Indul^ooe will be shown to those 
whose crimos may appear to have originated in too creduloua 
acceptance of the felse reports circulated oy designing men. 

To all others in arms against the Government we hereby promise 
unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all offences against 
ouTSclVM, our crown and dignity, on their return to their homes 
and peaceful pursuits. , 

It is our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and amnerty 
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should be extended to all those who comply witli tlicso conditions 
before the 1 st day of Jamuiry next. . . 

uri.^n i.u »hfs of Provnlencc. mtcrnnl tmftquiJIity shuU 


Deiorc tiie isi uay oi ^•aiu.tv 

Wticn. by tho blofwing of Providence, mtcrnnl tmftquiJIity shuU 
be f6Kt(>r^, it is ouv en,rru?st desire to stimulate tJic penecfiU 
mcluKtrv of India, to promote works of public utUity on<l imp^ve- 
meut, nod to ad tii inis ter tiie government for the benelit of u» oui 
BubjeetB resident tliorein. In llieir prosperity will be our str< ii«tli, 
Jr, tiioir oonlontuient our hcvtirity, und in tlieir gratitude mir liest 
reward. And iimy tlu«. God of u/l power tfr.uit to us. und lo timso 
in authority under us, strength to vorry out tluse our wisJics for 
the good 0 ^ our people. 


VISCOUNT CANNING'S PROCLAMATION 
Usued al AtUxhnb'ul, Nm'KmItpr 1, JH.'JH 
Her Mfijcsty tlio Quc*cn Imviiig derhiml I hut it is lior Rnu-imw 
plenhuro lo taiko upon hvrstif thu ifiivirnuient of the UrItJsU 
iorritoricB in India, the Viceroy und <»ovci'i,in'-(ieiu>rn( » fvhy 
notlllcs that from thi.'J day »Ul acts of Urn fjovcrniuoiit ol India will 
bo done in tiie oamo of tlie Qik*cu alone. 

From this day, all men of every race and cIum w),o. iimler the 
adminUtration of the Honourable ilaat Itidia C'ompanv, luvve 
joined to uphold tlw honour and power o£ England, will be tiie 
eervanU of the Queen alone. , „ .... 

The Governor>General summons them, one and all, eacli lo lue 
degree, and according to iila opportunity, and with his whole 
heart and strength, to aid In fulftlling the gracjous will and ploMurc 


of the Queen, as set forth in her royal proclamation. 

From the many mill ions of her Majesty's native subjects m 
India, the GoverDor*Cencral will now. and at all times, exact a loyal 
obedience to the call which, in words full of benevolence and nurcy, 
tiieir Sovereign Las made upon their allegiance and fuitlifnlncss. 




LEADING DATES OF MUTINY PERlDf) 

Viscount Cunning Govcroor^'cncnd (Feb.) 5 end of Crimean 

War (March]: general service orders circulation i»f symbols IftW 

Persian . 

WarinChJno.. • 185(W» 

L ffQ gi mutinies and iwcndlurv fires t,Inn.-Aprll] 5 ontbreaks of 
mutinies at Lucknow, Meerut, imn DHreflly (hl«y); niasuaicrc 
at JhAosl; occupation of tltc Kidso (Jure] •, diiwmicfcs ut 
Cawnpore (July); recapture of Uciid, and slaugiitar of the 

t rinoes (Sept.); reinforcement nf XiAicknow garrison (Sept.) j 
nal relief of lueknow ; and defeat cf Windham at Cawnpore 
(Nov.) { recovery of Cawnpore by Sir Colin Cami>l>c]I (l>^e.) . 1857 
Relief ol &tmr (Saagar); trial of tlie titular emperor (Jan.'Mareli); 
reeovery of Lueknow (March]; recover of JhOnsI (April); 
recovery of Rnreiliy and K&lpl (May); K&nl of Jhftnsi kiHcil; 
GwMior rcoceupieJ, and Slndio mtoMd (Jimc); Act for tlic 
Better Government of India (August); Queen's I*roclamatlon 
(Nov.) ......... 1858 

Execution of Tantia Topi (April) j gradual restoration of order . 185& 
Death of Bah4dur Shah, titular empc ..1802 
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Tour volunooe In tJ« R. I- «ri« deal with tl« S' 

Sdl!^ dcaoribltic affair* at Aijm. TW 9f the Indian li^lt, to., 

•bv GD is A vJuable jHustmted cljjomdc, coming dowu to ^vemb^ 
ivss anA iwbiisliCLl by Ciiambcrs in December of tliat year, Kie book 

vJls. MiS^^ntJtkd /Ksfory of thf Wat. f^ 7 ?'^ 

Kayr. w);o <llwl h\ mu. Tfic niTWlrnoH vol*. by J' , 

?'^L“rust ' MS-r„v-£r.™3;f5S''.S 

St Wn5-“ir?iS 

SJSSllTia of reprint* of Watlees previously oubllah^. For Ca^pOK, 

?i?^MTo look. yi P€T»mal Namrtw, &c., by V. J. SnEFSBRn. and c^. 

I ucknnw IffTft is o vahiable erl^nsl authority. I ha^ also t«d G. 0. 

Ctowpvrr (Macmillan, iSbS). Tl« mulUtodo of piibllaifaojis 
S^Miit HT la lejon. I have fookec^ into many of them. Ntiincrou* 
are^ wb3«t of coniroveriy. and Uio evideiice often is an- 

flieting. 


BOOK iX 


ITOU UNDER THE CROWN; THE VICEROYS 
FROM 1858 TO 1011 

CHAPTER 1 

Lnrd Canning continual; reconstruction ; LopI TJcM I; Lord LA>fTcricc{ 
L^rd Mayo; und Lonl Nortlibrook; from f&S8 to lifTOy n period 
of ftJinoet unbroken pence. 

PoH^ of Lord Can ning -■ TIic policy of Jx)rd Cunning' 
tile trying timcH of ibv Mutiny (icriod wuk iiHlnrulIy utid 

Icgitimateiy to keen critiolstti, which too oftca dc^ciicrntcii into 
coarse abuse. TJtc Kuro])can bt^Hincsn coRimiinity of Cnlcultu, 
e^cialty, poisaed him witli rabid hostility imtU near the close 
of his career. A petition was sent to tto Queen prayhifl for liis 
recall, and aveniru that the calamines of the country were 
' dire^y attributable to the blindness, weakness, and incapacity 
of tbe Government’. The Govemor*gonerAl dcsiretl to teinivrr 
stem'punishment with mercy, and to restrain witititi r('us<»nub)o 
limits the bloodthirsty proposals of panjC'Btrickon pcojilc, who felt 
that their lawful business was interrupted by tlic lf>n|!>oontiQucd 
disturbances. Queen Victoria rljrhtly rcfiuicd to act on tlie liostllc 

? etitlon. and subsecuently expra«>aed the wannest ojjinfon of Iier 
iceroy's ‘admirable administration 35vcn (’filcutlu opinion 
veered round towards the end, and probably everyI hkIv wtndd 
now accept tlio view of liia Finance Minister tltat l^onl Cnuiiintf woa 
‘A nobleman who aovvr, in tlic midst of the srcntcst iwri), allowed 
his judgement to be swayed by jjassion. or hlN «nc sciinc of liononf 
and justice to be tarnisHM by even a parsing feeling of rcvcfigc’- 
Tliat just apf>reoiation is not weakened by the a<inii.«»Rion tliat the 
Viceroy was human and made some mistakes. In I AIM he went 
home, worn out by his public labours and domestto sorrtfw, to die 
a few weeks after his arrival in ISngland, 

Tlie Oudh proclamation. One of the Viceroy’s crrorR was 
the preparation of a draft dispatch and proclamation conllseating, 
•with a few exceptions, the whole land of Oudh, as a pimalty for 
the olmost universal rebellion of tl)e landholders and i>cople of 
that province. Lord Rllenborougli, then PreadenC of tlic Board 
of Control, disapproving strongly of the terms of the document, 
most improperly published it in substance with his censure, 
before his communication could reach India. His action almost 
* LetUfi, cr. ftvo ed,. iit, 45i. Tbe titk of Viceroy confemd by tbe 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1558 hw not yet been reeogolted by statute. 
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CftDMd ft Cft&inct crisift, which wu avoided hii resignation. He 
never held office ftgaia. The proelaasadoa, attbongb not officially 
pabliehed in its originaJ too dnstie fortn, was not caoeeUed or 
withdrawn. The apidicfttioo of the principles of general conhsca* 
t)On aod re^nts to suitable peraons were wisely left to the discretion 
of Ur. Montgomery, tbe Chief CoiruniMioner of Oudh. Tbc pro¬ 
vince WHS ' iicttled ’ on terms sufBeiently satisfactory to tbc great 
landlords, but adequate a/raa^ments for tbe protection of under* 
proprietors and tenants were left to a later tijne. Tbe Oudh 
tenures differ roaUrially from those of the Province. Dnn'ng 
the coarse of 1860 Oudn was tborou|^y Since that time 

tlic province has enjoyed unbroken peacc.^ 

Airmy reorgaa ia ati on . The army was almost com¬ 

pletely destroyed during tlie two years cu dlsturLucos, about 120,000 
out of 128,000 men having mutinied, l^bably most of the 
mutineers were killed in bat^ executed, or done to death in tbe 
pestiferous ju^es of the N8pil border. The annihilation of the 
principal Native army was reasoQ etuingh for a radical mOitary 
reorganisation, which was neceasary also on other grounds. The 
problem naturally divided itself mto two main branches concern* 
ing respectively the Native or Indjan army, and the European 
forces, which again coioprised Queen's regiments a nd Company’s 
regiments. The abolitmi of the Company necessarily involved 
the dissolution of tbe Compain's army. All troops, whatever 
administrative arrangciDcnts might be adopted, bcearne soldiers 
of the Queen. The e^ierience of the Mutiny led to the decision 
that In tlie Bengal Presidency, ineludnig the Panjab, the proportion 
of British to native &oopc ^ouJd nortoaJly be one-hau. In the 
Madras and Bombay armies the proportion of one-third Europeans 
was considered sufficient. Near^ all tbe artille^ was made over 
to the charge of Europeans, 'ne British officers of the whole 
Native array were organised as three pr^idential Staff Cozps. 
That arrangement has been cancelled, and the Native army Is 
now designated os the Indian Army. Tlie fine serrices rendered 
by that army in France, Mesopotamia, ^ypt, Palestine, and East 
Aftica are fresh in tbe memory of all readers, and will not be for* 

S .ten quickly. Many expeneooed persons, meluding Lord 
oning. wished to retain a loeal Suropean army. The Home 
Goverement overruled tliat recommendation and decided on 
complete amalgaznatioa of tbe Queen's »r,A the Company’s forces. 
About 10.000 out of 16,000 men in the Company's army took 
tbeir discharge rather than continue to serve under tbe c^aoged 
conditions. Some of the men displayed a mutinous spirit. So 
far as 1 can judge tbe policy of amalgSkcnation was right. It is 
useless to go into details of the reformed anny organization. 
Innumerable changes have since been effected from time to time, 
and DO man can tell what further developments may ftJIow the 
Great War and its endless surprises. 

' The author servad for s coostdeiahle {q Oodh both as Deputy 
Coremusiooer aad ss ’^rmmiirittn^ 
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lBdig:o diirputeB. In IB5U an<i l^QO di^put^s between the 
European indigo pliUiCers and the Bcn£u) peasantry became 
acute ; and in some districts, espeeially in Nuddea (Nadiyft) 
serlcu 6 <] ifitiirbances occurred. The planters endeavoured to enforce 
the oiiJtlvation of indigo a^inst the will and intereaU of tlte 
tenantry. A oommiselon wiiicJi was appointed to investigate the 
complaints of the ryots found them to be bubstantiatert. The 
Secretary of State rightly refused to saneUon a proposaJ tl>at a 
tenant should bo liabio to criminal proec'cution for refusal to fulfil 
a civil contract to grow indigo. *Tiie Bengftit dracniv by Dina 
Bandiiu Mitra, entitled Nfl Darpan, or The Indigo-planlifig Afmor 
published in 1800. gives, as already mentioned, a (lainfuDv rualisUe 
picture of tlie oppresston practised by some of tlio ]>l»hters and 
their agents. Tlie play aroused angry passions, and Uie traiicdaCor 
of it into English wax fined an<l iinprt»oncd for lilicL* 

changea. The useful work of codilh^ation, for 'w)iic!i 
prepurntiooK iiiid been niodu ninny vearK bcfiirc by <'iiijiu«iil legal 
experts, aotiialiy swsumed definite t^uijx: in CiiiiDiiig'K tjiiie. 
The Penal Code, enacted in 1800, has roquitv<l M’liiKlerfullv little 
substantial change since. Tlic first edition uf the (In'minid Pro¬ 
cedure Code appeared in ISOli and in the same year tlu* old i^iiprcme 
Coarts and the Ad^lais of the Company were replaced by CJiurtcrcd 
High Courts.* The appointments reserved ordinarily for mcmbcrR 
of tlie CivU Servfee of India were scheduled about tlie same time, 
but power has been taken by the Secretary of Stole to deikort from 
the schedule for adequate reason. Cliangcs were niartc In the 
constitution of the Executive and Legislative CouncilK of the 
Governor-general, which have been much developed in later years, 
and are still (I91B) in progress. 

The Rent Act X of 1S5B, applicable to Bengal, Bihar, tlie Agra 
Province, and the Central Provinces, but not to the Punjflb (»r 
Oudh, attempted to protect tlic tenantry ag(dn><t tvrnnnleal 
eviction by enacting the arbitrary rtilc lliat twelve youTH' ocmtiniious 
occupation of a paniculor Hold, not of on entire Itolding, tdiould 
confer tenant-right or ‘ a right of occupancy ’ in tliat Hold. The 
Jiard and fast nile thus laid down did not accord with the ancient 
vague customs of the country. TJic Act, since rqilaecil by loter 
provincial legislation, did some good, but at tlie cost of an enormous 
mass of litigation, to which no end is in siglit. Tlie problem of 
‘ tenant-right ’ is one of immense difficulty, 

rattina of 1861, A grievous fainine, the result partly of two 
seasons of deficient rainfall and partly of the Mutiny disturbances, 
desolated portions of the Agra Province, the Panjfih, K5Ip»t&na, 
and Cutch In Die year 1881. The distress was worst in t^ie tract 

' Grierson. /. G. (!««), ii. 488. 

* ' Hie IncUon High Courts Act oflSOl closed the series of eonstitutloaiJ 
statutes coniwqucDt on tho transfer of the government of India to the Crown. 
Such Acij r>f Parliament as have since then been passed for India have done 
little more than ameod, with re/ertnee to minor noJ&ta, the Acta of 1BS8 
aod 1891' (Ubert). ’ 
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between Afra and DeUji The mortality was estimated at 8) per 
ocut. of the population io the districts most affected. The Govern* 
mout expended considerable sums on relief measures, and the 
administrative arrangements for tike emergency showed an advance 
on the methods used in dealing with earlier famines. 

rinanca. The Mutiny had not only destroyed the Bengal 
army. It had shaken the old system of government to its founda¬ 
tions and utterly discredited the crude metliods ^ ftnaDce whicli 
bad eome down from early times. The ]ong*continued military 

K rations had necessarily produced an enormous dcAoJt. Lord 
ning accordingly ajkplied for and obtained thescrviccs as Finance 
Minister of Mr. Jeones Wilson, an cxperiencfMi English oF*«ial 
who had been Financial Secretary to tlko Treasury. When he 
(lied in 1300, after only nine montlis* work in lodln, he was 
succeeded by Mr. Samuel lAlng. Tliose two ministers filled iii> 
tlio deficit by introducing an income tax and other new Imposts, 
and by enforcing large economies in military expenditure. The 
system of financial administration also was much improved. 
Mr. Laiog came to the conolueicn that ‘the revenue of India is really 
buoyant and elastic In an esctztLOrdinary degree’, an opinion con¬ 
firmed by more recent experience. In railways, canals, and other 
public works India possesses assets of enormous capital value, and 
tlieru is no reason to bo uneasy about the financial stability of the 
country. Unfortunately the Indian Government is prone to panic 
on the subject, and far toe ready to resolve on short*slghted petty 
economies whenever it finds itself ehg^tly ernbarrassed. Such an 
official panic occurred in 1011, without any substantial justification. 

Education. The comprehensive dispatch on education sent 
out by Sir Charles Woo<j (Lord Halifax) in l&54i, and warmly 
welcomed by Lord Dathousic, had borne fruit at once by the rapid 
development of veroacular spools in the villages. The application 
of the prlociples of the dispatch to the hl^er branches of education 
had to be deferred foe a short time. The revolt of tJic Bengal 
army and tlxc resultant disturbances were not allowed to Interfere 
with the evolution of educational policy. In 1367, the first year 
of the Mutiny, the three universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras had been founded, their constitution being modefled on 
that of the University of London, at that time a pufidy examioing 
iostitution. At a lat^ date additiooal uoiversitieB were establi^ed 
at Lahore and Allahabad. It is impossible to foretell how many 
universities ultimately may be needed to sati^ the wants of^e 
Indian Empire. The formation of now administrative arras, such 
as tlie Province of Bihhr and Orissa separated In 1912; tlic growing 
desire for provincial autonomy, so that each of the larger govern¬ 
ments may be equipped completely with its own Higli Court, 
iiniversity, and all the other departments of a folly organised 
administration ; the marvellous development of education and 
administrative skill in the more advanced Native or Protected 
States, are factors which render Inevitable a large Increase in the 
number of Indian universities. 
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The Nisftm, the ruler of the premier Pfoteeted State, has resolved 
on the establishmeDt of a Hyderabad University, in witich Urdu 
will be tlie primary language of instruction, nititougit a knowledge 
of P/nglfsl; will be compulsory on the students. A special and well' 
paid stall of translators is now (19L8) engaged in preparing tJie 
necessary Urdu text*books. Tlie Urdu language, which rcsciublce ' 
English in the simplicity and flexibility orits syntax, and in tJie 
extraordinary wealth of its vocabulary, drawn front Werteni Hindi, 
Sanskrit. Persian, Arabic, English, and other sources, should be 
capable of exMcssIng ideas on any subject, literary, pliilosopliicaj, 
or scientific. ^Ite Hyderabad exporimeot, whlcJi is Veing conducted 
by capable hands, may be exi>ected to result in a niurked iniiirovc- 
ment in the Urdu language, and the formation of a recognized 
authoritative litcrarv form of Uic tongue. 

Even the snuvll Aindu State of Travancorc, in the extremity 
of the peninsula, desires to be indcj^cndcnt of Muilros leading ' 
strings and to possess 4» university of its own. 

Eadi of the larger provinces and sub'provincos, sucOi ns Ilurma, 
eastern Bengal, and Uili&r with Orissa, ha.s cltlier obUiinod a 
provinciaV university, or will obtain sucli on institution in tikc 
course of a few years. 

There is no necessity that Indian universities sliould be modoUed 
on one type. Plenty of room exists for diversity of type and func¬ 
tion, while an may be fiteed to supply the necessary stream of 
educated olEcials and meinbets of the ] earned professions. England 
finds its advantage in the differeritiation between the ancient 
univerrities of the south, with their store of venerable traditions, | 
and the vigorous, practical, yet truly educational modem institu¬ 
tions of the north. The Indian Empire requi res variety of education 
still more. 

Effect of tlse univeraitiee. It is impossible to measure or 
estimate the effect of the foundation of tlie three original Indian 
universities. Whatever hostile criticisms might h« justly directed 
against their constitution or administration, the abaui^ity of the 
early choice of books for study, and the comical results of imperfeet 
acquaintance with the Englisn language exhibited in tlic utterances 
oral or written of the first generations of graduates, there can be 
no question that the new institutions acted as a powerful stiunilus 
both to thought and to tlie acquisition of knowledge. Notwith- » 
standing the mistakes made, the universities Berve<l as a bridge 
between East and West which could not have been provided tn 
any other way. Many of the defects which disfigured the adminis- 
of the univeraticB in tJicir earlier days have been removed, 
although much remains to be done, and roorn for improvement w5l 
always exist. 

The Government of India before the Mutiny was little more 
than a continuation of the old Mogul administmtion, somewhat 
more orderly and systematic, but deeply saturated with old-world 
prejudices and habits. A shock of no ordinary violence was needed # 
to wake up the sleepy hollows both at the India House and at the J 
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Council ChnrDber in Calcutta. Tlic Mutiny adminiAered that 
wholesome and indispensable shock. The foundation of tlie three 
unlTersiCies ia the very year of the Cawnpore massacres and the 
siege of Dellii symbolized the birth of a new India. The old fogies, 
many of them men of zenowii, but still old fogies u far as all 
quustions of reform were concerned, could not havo conceived the 
idea of the establishment of institutions where all tlie wisdom of 
tJic West would be ofTcicd to and eagerly accepted by the IfaA. 
Nor could they have believed that in a few years tlic possession by 
Indian'bom graduates of an absclutuly perfect command over the 
EngliNli lanuciagc. and familiar intimacy witli tlic best Ruropcan 
worka On literature an<i seivnee would become acconiplistuncnts 
so widely difhisc<l ns no longer to attract special notice. Both the 
Indian Gnverniucnt and largo soctiuaa of the populutcon luv now 
ill touch with tho outer world so closely tliat tliry have bcco)^© 
acutely sciixitivc to every brvatli of western Uiought and feeling, 
Jn tlie political, social, intcIU^tual, sod ethical provinces. On tlw 
otliui bund, the influence exorcised by India on Europe and the 
United States of America is no longer negligible. East find West 
have mot for good or evil, tnd canmrt remain apart. The meeting 
is largely the work of the Indian universities. 

Lord Elgin 1. Lord Canning^s sueceSRur, Ute Earl of Elgin and 
Rincardiac, commonly called Xord Elgin, took over charge in 
March Previous service &s Governor-general of Canada 
and fecial Envoy to Cliioa seemed to mark him os a person well 
qualliu;d to conduct tlie government of India. But in November 
1660 ht died of heart disease, and was buried at DliarmssJa in 
the Panj&b. Tlie only noticeable event of his brief term of office 
was tlie ‘Umbeyla campaign*’ on the north-wcatem frontier, 
rendered neccs/^ary by an outlnirst of Muhammadan fanaticism 
to tlie west of the Indus. The expeditionary force met with 
strenuous resistance, aud at one time was m danger of destruction, 
but vigorous action brought the campaign to a tolerably satis¬ 
factory conclusion before tlie dose of 1808. The government 
waa carried on by two aeting o/Ticers until the appointment of 
u permanent successor could be arranged. 

Sir John Lawrence. The j u Aiflable dissatisfaction of the Horn e 
Government with the conduct of the Umbeyla campaign had much 
to do with tlie selection as Governor-general of Sir John Ibawrenec, 
the saviour of the Paojab. His special services and his fntimate 
acquaintance with frontier politics were considered to outweigh 
the familiar and sound objections to tho appointment of a member 
of the Civil Service as Oovernorj^eneraJ. He was not raised to the 
peerage until after he had left fndia. Ministers would have been 
well advised if tliey bad conferred the higher rank upon him at 
ths beginning of his term of olboe, and so elevated him above his 
fellows. 

Peaceful adniaistratloa. The heaviest part of the task of 
reconstruction necessitated by the mutiny alorni had been accom¬ 
plished by the government of lord Canning. The process was 
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continued hj Sir John Lawrence, who made it his husincas, in the 
words of the Queen’s Proeiaination, ' to stimulate tlie (jcHccful 
industry of lodia, to promote works of public utility and improve* 

meat, and to administer the 


SIR JOHK LAWRENCE. 


government for tlie benefit 
of all Her Maj vsCy’s subjects. 
The story of llic go vemm unt ' 
of Sir Julm Luwrenee con* 
sequent)/ is almost wholly 
concerned with matters of 
iiitcrnul atlmfoistratitm. 

War with A 

little wur wiUi Blifitun, a 
small and backward state on 
tlio Jiiil frontier of Jicngal, 
and more or loss (leprudcnt 
on Tibet, w]iH <iccusiuuc<i by '' 
tlic itiiscun<hiet of the 
in kidnapj>ing Mr. Asliluy 
£dcn, who Jiad been sent to 
negotiate on tlic subject of 
frontier raids. ThobuHtness, 
which had been mismanaged 
by the Government of Ben* 

e l, was patched up in ld05 
a treaty which caforcod 
the cession of a strip of ter* 
ritory about a huQ<fred and 
cigiity miles long aod twenty 
or tliirty broad. 

Withdl^awei of doctria* 
of lapse. Sir John Lawrence, who had been at one time u disciple 
of Lord Daliioiisic's annexation policy, changed bis attitude in 
consequence of the uvoots of the Mutiny, which had pr</vc<l the 
inestimable value of loyal Native States. In 185b Lord Canning, 
with tile full approval of Sir John Lawrence, nnnuimcud tlie with¬ 
drawal of tile doctrine of lap<4c, and infornuKl all concerned that 
m future the a«Ioptod son ol a chief woultl be ullowcd to succeed 
to the state as well as to tlic private property of his adoTrtive 
father. 

Relations between the Crown and the Protected States. 

The assumption by the Queen of tlie direct government of British 
India, previously admiiiistored by tlic Ba^t India Company In 
trust for tlie Crown, did not elTect any formal legal change in the 
relations between the Sovareign And the Protected States. Tlie 
Proclamation of 1838, on the contrary, shojply distinguishes 
between the people of the States and Her Majesty's s^jccts. 

The relevant passages arc: - . 

‘ We hrreby announce to the native prirvees ol India, that all treaties 
and engagements made with thern by or uoder the authority of the East 
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r cd jft ComMny arc liy ae ovcepted, and win be serupuJouily maiotalacd, 
and we look for the iihe abseirance on theii part 
We desire no extension of out prAent tecrltoriai posMSSlonr; and while we 
will permit no og^esion upon our doninioss or our ridite Co be attempted 
with Imjmnity, we shall eanctiOD nu encroachroenC on mose of others. 

We shall respect tiie rights, dignity, and honour of native prlncei as 
our own ; and we desire that they, ni well os our own'sabjccts, should 
eojoy tluit prosperity and social advancement which con ooiy be seonred 
by Internal peace and good goverument/ 

That language clearly maintaini; the position of the ohSefs of the 
Protected 2^t>ktc8 ns allies of tlie Pararnount Power. It does not 
convert either them or tlidr pcopio into nibjeets of tlie Crown. 
The Act of 187G, in virtue of which the Queen assumed the title 
of Empress of lodUv witli effect from January 1,1877, undoubtedly 
changed the legal relation, and brought the Protected States inside 
the bouudnTy w Uie Indlnn Empire. TJie piaotlcU djCtcrence 
between the position in 1858 and that brought about in 1877 is 
not great. From the earlier date every ruling chief hod become 
coDScious of a definite personal subordination to the Queen of 
KegUmd. not dB))end«nt on formal treaties made between bis 
ancestors and the Bast India Company. The formulae of intema* 
tiocal law, although still embodied in state documents and officially 
recognized to aonkc extent, obviously had censed to be applicable 
to uie now state ^ facts. The Supreme Government no loiter 
felt any scruple about interfering in the internal affairs of a Pro* 
teetod State for adequate reason, or even In changing the ruler, 
if such a drastic course should be necessary. Nol^y, however, 
desired to make a change of ruler the pretext for the annexation 
of the prindpality and its absorption into Britisli India. The con¬ 
viction so strongfy held by Lord Dalhousic and the Home Govern¬ 
ment of his day that the administration of any ordinary British 
District must necessarily be superior to that of any Native 
State, so that absorption or annexation cotild not faQ to be bene¬ 
ficial to the pop\ilatioQ concerned, was no longer prevalent. The 
grounds for that conviction were dibOppearing daily; and during 
the half-century following the Mutiny they ceased to exist. At 
the prescot day (1918) the administrative machinery of the best 
governed Protected States, adapted from the British model, is 
all that can be reasonably desired; and tlie actual administration, 
it is believed, gives Irtt) e cause for complaint. A sentiment of strong 

E ersonol loyalty, supported in many cases by close jiersonsQ 
riendshi]), now binds the leading chiefs to their Sovereign, who 
on .hb part cHtcems and trusts them as supporters of his throne 
and pillars of the Empire.^ 

' Tlbert, after eniuneroting tlw restrictJwu on the hUl sovereignty Of the 
Protected States, observes that ‘ tlie mult of all t]ie»< limitations on the 

C ipers of Uic Native Indian States is tliat. for purposes of international 
r, they occupy a very special smd cxceplionai petition. “ Tlie prindples 
of international law ", declaj^d a resolution of the Government of India in 
1891 (Gare«c of InOia. No. 1700 E,, August 81,1891), " have no beating 
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Al^lian policy. Sir Jo3m Lawrence rigorously acted on his 
decision to abstain from iaterferenoo in any degree wltJi the internal 
affairs of Afglianistari. When the Ao^ Ddat MuliatimiM died 
in 1S03 at an advanced age. tlie Goverru»gencral deliberately 
allowed his relatives to hfibt out their claims to tlie succession 
among tliemselves for years, and openly proclaimed his rcndincss 
to recognize any competitor wjio should emerge victorious from 
the strife. After much eontest, Shur AJi, a yoiioffcr son of the lato 
Amir, won the prize in 1868 and bwcame ruler of tliu whole territory. 
The Government of India then recognised liim as Amir witimut 
hesitation, as it hod recognised cno of his rivals at an earlier stage 
of t)xo etrugclo. Tlint policy, somctlinos dcscrlUed by iU wlinlrcrs 
os ‘ masUffly inactivity luui the advantage of being cheap and 
cautious, on the other hand, it S(K‘inc<i to tiic AJgJinn chiefs 
. rather cold*blooded and selibdi. and made it diirKHilt to establiyh 
really friendly relutioiis between the flovQmof*gcneraI und tlie 
Anui. 

In those days tlie RuNflinn power was ruiJclMV rapid advances 
across the IClinnatus of Central Aria, and ninbitlotis MiiKcovitc 
generals sometimes permitted thenisrives to (ln*ani dreams of 
the conquest of India. KcHlier the Home Government nor the 
Government at Calcutta could regard witJi indifference inovcincnU 
which seemed at the time really to threaten tlie safety of the 
empire. Sir John Lawrence, while willing to safeguard the indc- 

C endence of the actual ruler of Afglianistan, whoever he miglit 
t, against foreign aggression, whether Russian or l^rtiinn, refused 
to enter into a binding alliance with the Amir, preferring to retain 
in his own hands perfect freedom of decision as to the methods 
by which aggression should be repelled. Wlicn SJifr Ali Itad finally 
eatablished ois power, the Govcrnor*geiicrfd helped him to maintain 
it ^ a modest gift of arms and cnsli. 

'the Orissa famme. The famine resulting fn>m tltc cnrly 
failure of tixe rains in 1865 and tJte consequent dcstnietli'u of tlie 
main r/co crop due to be barvc»!ted Jo December is commonly 
mentioned as the Orissa famine of 18&9. But in reality famine 
conditions extended along tlie wh *lo of the eastern const from 
Calcutta to Madras, and i*(?nctratcd far inhmd. Tlic- Bistricta of 
MSibhum and Singhbliani in CbutiA Nagpur, us well fis the 
Ganj&m Division of Madras, suffered sc^'^relv- Tlie Madras 
Government of Lord Harris dealt effectively with tlie <listTicta 
under its jurisdiotion. The Bengal adminisCration and the Govern- 
ment of India failed disostrouriy. The isolated jirovlnce of Orissa 
was affected so terribly that probably nearly a million of persons 
upOfi the reJationi betwoon the Government of India as renresenUng tlie 
Queen-Kmpreas on the one hand, atidtlic Native States under the sortrolm. 
ty of Her MajeRy on tlie other. TJic panmount supramacy of the former 
presupposes and fmplica tJw subordinatioa ol the latter,’*' Itou^lv 
Sluing It mny be affinned that the inhaWtants of a Native SUte'^are 
aliens as regards British India, and are British subjecte os regards foreigu 


l^rously 
decree wli 
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di«d within Its limits. The failure of the rains in that region was 
immeosely aggravated in September 18S5 by floods from the rivers 
whlolt overwhelmed a thousand square miles of low-lying country, 
and aubraeiged for many days the homes and helds of a million 
and a quarter of people. 

Faoiue policy. In tJie great majority of cases, where the 
dlstrei»scd region Is connected by pashable means of communication 
with more favoured countrioa, sound famine policy dictates absolute 
nou-lnterfcrence with private tra«1c in grain. The Government 
sitould abstain from prohibition of export, from commandeering 
stocks, from fixing prices, and from importing food through fte 
own airents. Provided tliat communicution with better supplied 
districts if* ))liyRicalIy poRaiblc and that considerable reserve stocks 
cxiNt in the grain-pits of tlic stricken region, that ]MfIicy is absoUitdy 
Round) alUiougli it will always be unpopular. Slccmun, dif<regarding 
loud eJumour, civil and mDitary, acted on tliose iirinciples in the 
Hilgnr and Narbada territories during the famine of 1888 with 
complete sucecas.* 

But when stocks have been depicted, prnctieable communications 
are lacking, and private enterprise is unable to work at a profit, 
Uic policy of noQontcrforenoe is no longer applicable. The £en^ 
Oovemment, forgetting that obvious dirtlnction, failed to realize 
tvet tliat in Orissa • the people, shut up in a narrow province 
between patlilcss jungles, and an impracticable sea, were in the 
condition of jiasAengcrs in a ship without provisions’. 

Sir John Lawrence, who had seen the necessity of importing 
rice as early as November 1888, permitted himself to be talked over 
by the members of his council and the Bengal Gnvemmcnc, who 
bfiodly rsUod upon private enterprise. He should have used his 
powers as GoverDor*gencral an*! overruled his cou&eil. When 
the attempt to import food was made it was too lato. Inadequate 
measures to prevent suffer) og In 1865 and 1806 were followed by 
extravagant expenditure in 1807 and 1808. The record of the 
famine administration, taken os a whole, has been rightly charac¬ 
terised as liaving ‘ left a deep stain on the reputation of the Bengal 
authorities'; nor can $ir John Lawreruie be acquitted of fhiliue 
to exercise timely and effeetivt control. 

Competent expert opinion offers the asaurance that ‘ so tar oa 
human foresight can judge, it is not possible for sueli a spectacle 
to recur. . . . There is now no difficulty In respect to communica¬ 
tions by means of railways, roads, and navigable canals ; white 
irrigation, not neodecl in ordinary years, has been provided for 
bv costly works, which, although they do not pay directly, are 
efrectual as insurance.* 

The failure to meet tlie emergency in Orissa stimulated the 
Government of Sir Jolm Lawrence to increased exertion in the 
construction of public works of various kinds in other provinces. 

' end KteoUetHons, ed. V. A' Smith, 1015, pp. lOO'-Od (Oxford 

University Press), 

* C. W. Odllng, Orfsee, a paper resd before the Victoria lostituw, 1W7. 
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The Govcroor*guneral ostabliblicd the sound financial prioclnle 
that reproductive public works, tliut is to say, tliuse which caro 
the interest oq their cost, should be paid lor by loan. 

Commercial failures. The civu war in the United States of 
America produced an abnormal demand for Indian cotton, and 
coosoquent extravajjant speculation. The managuincnt of the 
Bank of Bombay unfortunately lent Itself to t)io «upi>ort of wild 
schemes, which In 1805 resulted in a commercial crusJi involving 


the suspension of payments by the Bank. Many people who Jiad 
believed themselves to be wealthy were ruined in a inomciit. 

Tenancy le^elation. Sir John Lawrence, tliroughout las 
career, took a deep interest in the fortunes of tlie j)cnsanbry, and 
always was inclined to support tl»cir cauxe as against tiint of tlie 
g^Uit landholUors. He succeeded in pass) ng a measure (Act XXVI 
of 1866) for the protection of un<lcr-{>roiirietor8 and tenants in . 
Oudh ; but was warned by the Sccrctarv of Slate ‘ to take CMiccial 
cure, without socrlfloiiig Uic ;iiat rights of otlK m, to niuintu/a the 1 
taliKskfUtrn of Ou<lc in Uiat iKwitiou of couslihTutioii and «lignity I 
which Lord Canuing's Cvovoxnmcnt contemplutcd euiiturriiiff on 
them*. . ® 

The talookdars, who arc combined in a )>owerful uHsocialion. 
liave been, able to take good caro of their interests. wJiilc the country 
as a whole is densely populated and prosperous.^ 

The Panj&b Tenancy Act, passed at a later date, was dxaflod 
In the time of Sir John Lawrence. 

Sir John Lawronce as Viceroy, The validity of tJie o rguments 
against the appointment of a member of tlie Civil Service of India 
to the olhee of Governor«general was confirniud rotber than 
djscwdited by the Jilstory of the viceroyalty of Sir ,Tohn Lawrence 
He was never able to shake off the habits of the Ihinjib ollicial of 
old days, and admittedly was too indifferent to the nnlitiury daily 
maintenance of the dignity of his great o/Iice. IZih reputation 
rests upon his administration of tlie PanjSb after the anncxjvtjon 
and on tlie mvaluabic services rendered by liim ut tlie time of tJiu 
Mutiny, not on his work as Viceroy, whi<3i could luvw been done 
as well or better by a wome man. 

Ho wa5 created a Duron on his rotiromeiit. Ho tlun nilcd tip 
time by acooptiDg the oUlce of Chairmun of tiic London Soliool 
Board and by mucii active work in connexion with tlie Clnircli 
Missionary Society and kfndrcd inrtltutSonH. In June 1H7\> wlien 
he Jiad become almost blind and wholly worn out, be di<><l at the 
age of sixty-eight. His memory was fitly JionmiiH^l by burial in 
Westminster Abbey and the erection of statues in Calcutta und 
London. 

Lord Mayo. In January 1869 Sir John Luwreueo nitulc over 
charge to n mnn of a very different type, Rlclianl Bourkc. iCnrl of 
Mayo, £m Irish nobleman, tJien almost forty-seven years of age, 

L. The ttrm fn/ttWdr in Oudh has a meaning quite difTercnt from tliot 
which it bfla m ftengal. For a summary hlslexy of revenue and rent 
legisiotjon (n Oudh see f. O’., 1008, vol, xix. ' ^ 
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who had served his native country as Chief Secretary with distinc¬ 
tion. His selection as Viceroy by Mr. Disraeli, altnougli sharply 
criticized, was not disturbed by the Radical Government which 
came into power in 1808 under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Mayo during his three years of oflice juatihed the liopes of 
the statosman who had appointed him, and proved himself to be 
a thoroughly efficient Govemor-gecera) and Viceroy. His ctecep- 
tional personal charm endeared him especially to the rulers of 
the Protected States, wlio regarded him as the ideal representative 
of the Sovereign. He worked hard 
at all tlie problems of ndniinistra* 
tion, and lost his Lifo owing to hia 
zeolous efforts to Improve the de¬ 
fective nystcui of government )n the 
convict settlement of the Andaman 
Zainnds. / 

Aigh%elstan and Russia. A 

£ 1 * 0 ^^ interview between Lord 
uyo Jtnd the Amir Sh5r AJi at Urn* 
bnlla (Anibhla), in March 18 CO, re- 
moved the unpleasant Impression 
left on the mind of the Afghan ruler 
by Sir Jolm LAWtenec’s cynical dc- 
i^aratiooe and secured the personal 
t^endship of the Amir, altlioughhis 

B ieddc requests were not granted. 

ord Mayo increased his cash sub¬ 
sidy and supplied him with arms. 

In/omsJ negotiations conducted in 
Russia by Sir Douglas Forsyth with 

the sanction of the Home Government induced the Tsar to wcog- 
niso the Oxus as the nortlicrn boundary of Afghanistan, a^ also, 
after some dclayj to admit the justice of the AmTr's claim to 

Badakhshan. . . . . 

Protected Statos. A serious case of misgovcrnment m the 
Alwar State, Rajuutfiiin, was disposed of by transfemnR the powers 
of the vicious young Mah&raja to a council. D^cuh problerns 
arising in the turbulent little states of the Kalbmw^ peninsula 
were dealt with judiciou sly. Lord Mayo founded Ae Mayo Collew 
at Atmfr for the education of the sons of chiefs and nobles, but the 
institution was not act\ia1ly opened until 1885. Sjmilar eoUe«s 
have been established at Lahore and at Riihot in KRAi&wAt. 
The obstacles to complete sueoess in the working of msiitut^ 
of the kind are so great tiiat too much must not be expected from 

of H J^.H. the Duka cl Edinburgh. The visit in 1008 of 
H.R.ll. tJie Duke of Edinburgh. Queen Victoria’s second son, was 
an event of high significance as markingthe ginning of close 
Bonal relations between the Sovereign and her Indi^ pcoples- 
The poliov thus Initiated was eontinued m later years by tne tour 
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of HR.H. the Prince of 'Wales, afterwards Kinff Edward VII, by 
the Indian service of lI.R.H. UicBtike of Connuuslit, nnd by tlie 
visit of the Into Prince »iward. It wus crowned Ijy tiic nieniorable 
wlcmiiity at tJje close of 1012, wlicn Uie Klng-EnM)eror George V 
and his craeious consort received in person tlie lorvcnt liomaffe 
of All India. ^ 

Finaoco. Lord Mayo was firmlv resolved to adjust tlie finances 
of the Indian Empire so thnt tlie expenditure in normal years 
should be witlun ilic income- I£c succeeded in Ills purpose by 
imposing certain additional taxes and enforcing ligict economy. 
He reorganized the Public Works Dopartment, uiul paid the 
closest personal attention to the working of every dciwxrtiuent in 
order to secure elficicncy without wuAtc. Ho intrcxiuccd tlie 
system of statu railways. 

Hie most mciiKiruhlc flnaiicinl reform was A measure of decen¬ 
tralization wJilcIi murle every Proviiiulul <;ovcmim'ut roNpotwiWe 
for Its own Anatico witlun ccrtiLlti do IIikkI Pn*vic>uhly every 

local government luul cngngwl in a MvrainhIo f<ir grnul^^ frotn tlic 
Supreme Government, so t/int the provincial ndministrutions hful 
no Interest in economy, while tlie Oovvrnniunt of India wah iinabic 
either to make accurate estimates or to exercise e/Tccllvc control 
over Imperial hnance. 

M^dor of Lord Mayo. The administration of ]aijs And the 
penu settlement at the Andaman Islands was one of the many 
subjects which engaged Lord Mayo's untiring energy. ^Vl^on 
msp«tingtbe convict settlement at the Andamaiis he uiUortunat^ 
prolonged ms visit until after dark. Just as he was 6tcp()ing Into 
the boat a Muhammadan frontier tribcsinun, who hatl been trans- 
^rted for a blood-feud murder. sj>rnng out of the bushes uiion the 
Viceroy’s back and stabbed him to drntli, on January 24, lftT2 
The murderer had dctcnnincxi to kill some higli Kuropeuii ofTlclal 
and was proud of Jils success in skying tJie Viceroy. Lor<l Mavo 
was dead when brou^it on board t)ic frigate. T)ic crime cxclCcd 
universal horror in India and Eiiro|)e, 

Lord Northbrook. Tlie <luties of the head of the &nTmment 
having been carried on by two o/TIcinting incumlvnU, the newlv 
appointed permanent Governor-general, J-jrd NorthbnKik, nosume^ 
charge of lu8 omcc in May 1872. He was a member of Uic wcaItJiy 
bonking house of Banng, and brongJit to the discharge of 
novel lunctTons excellent business capacity and varied offleial 
experienoe. His period of ofllee present* few mei<icntH worthv of 
special notice. ^ 

A^haa policy. Lord Northbrook Ucked the peroonal charm 
of his predecessor. In his relations with the Amir of Afglianistan, 
acting under instructions from the Duke of Argyll, then Secrctarv 
^ SUte, he resumed the cold, repellent attitude of Sir John 
jAwr^cc, with the result that Sh?r Ali developed feelings of 
hostility to the English and turned to Russia for the support 
which India refused. When the Conservative Government came 
into power m 1874 the Viceroy was unable to concur in the policy 
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su£g««ted by Lord Salisbury, Mbo deaircd to seed a special mission 
to KIkbul, 

The Gaikwax. Tbc strange esse of Alalh&r Rao, Gsikwar 
of Baroda, vas tJie onJy Temarkable incident marking the relations 
between Lord Nortlibrook and the Protected States. Malh&r 
Rao, who Jiad become Muiiarija in 1870, grossly misgoverned Uls 
domioiuns, behaving wlUi lolly, extravagance, and cruelty. 
Colonel Phayre, the Resident appointed by the Government of 
Bombay, devoted all liis energy to tlie exposure of abuses, witli 
the result tliut tiic Government of India ordered an inquiry, 
wjiich resulted unfavourably to the Gaikwar. Sir Lewis '^elly 
was then appointed Special ComtJtiaaioner and Agent to tlta 
Governor •general. He arrived at Bnrocla in December 1874. 
Mcantimct, in November, an uttvmirt iiacl been made to poison 
Colonel Phuyre l»y tlie adinjnistmtion of diamond d\ist in his 
food. Gruvo fluspfeion resting on the Oaikwir, he was arrested in 
January 187S under tlie oraors of tlie Covenunent of India, 
whieJt arr^Lnged for the constitution of a commission to try bis 
case and report. The commission was composed of six members 
under tl\e presidency of tlic Chief Justice of Bengal. The three 
Indian members, namely, tlic Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur, 
with Sir Dinkur Rao, the eminent minister, found a verdict of 
‘ not proven ’ ; while the tlirec English memboM were fully 
satisfied aa to the Mah&raj&'s guilt. The Governmeut of India, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State, altboueh declining 
to formally convict MalhSr R&o of attempted muioer, deposed 
him as the penalty for 'his notorious misconduct, hia gross mis- 
government of the State, and his evident incapacity to eo^ into 
effect necessary reforms ^ The deposed prince ended his days 
at Madras in 1898- A boy named Sayfijl Rio, a distant relative 
of the family, was placed on the throne and carefully educated. 
During his minority the state was ably administered by Sir 
T- Mfidhava RSo. The Boroda Government continues to be of a 
progressive and cnli^tened character flftlSj. 

famine. The authorities had been so lightened by the 
censure passed on the mismanagement of the Orjssa famine in 
1868, that in 1878-4, when A calamity of the same kind, but on 
a much smaller scale, occurred in Bihar and part of Bengal, relief 
operations under the direction of Six Richard Temple were con¬ 
ducted regardless of expense with iconceessary extravagance. 
Nearly seven millions sterling were speut. 

Tour of Princa of Wales. The Prlocc of Wales, afterwords 
King Edward VII, made an interesting tour through the Indian 
Empire in 1875-6, and received many proofs of cordial loyalty. 

Ratireanant of Lord Korthbreols. Lord Northbrook bad the 
misfortune to differ from the Home Govenunent, not only with 
regard to Afghan policy, but on the question of taxing Manchester 
cotton goods. His retirement in 1876, ascribed ofRoiaJly to domea- 
tlo treasons, must have been influenced by tha discomfort of lus 
relations with the miniatry in London. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

Withdrawal o( docirino of lupsc; army jirmilgurnatlon; Rent 

ActXolJBSU. lfi5D 

Indigo dlsmite* niul rioffi in Bengal.I$dCM30 

Bnactmonl ol Intlinn I’enal Code.1^60 

Eatablishzwot ol Hi^h CourU ; cnaelmcat of Code of Crimiiuil 
Procedure ; itoilian Civil Servico Act; fumlno in K.W« India 

Lord Elgin I Govemoc-gcnenil.IfiCS 

Umbeyla or Block Mountain rompaign . . . . . 180S^ 

Death of Amir DOet Mohammiul.1803 

Sic John Lawrence Governor'general ...... 

Failure ol Hank of Bombay.ISOS 

Famine In Oriasa and nn caetem coast .... 18nd*7 

Sli2r All cetabllahod os Amir of AlghaiUstan IKOB 

LonI Mhvo Govcrnoc'ffcncral: meeting witli SbSr Ali at Umballu ; 

visit to India of H.ltll. uie l>iikc of l^iuburgh . . . 2800 

Murder of Lord Muyu (Jonunry 1^1); lord NorClihrook GovcrcM>r> 


RcnenJ (May) 1872 

BlhArfacaine. 

Deposition of Maliiftr R&o Gaikwftr . . . . ' . 187i> 

Toiir ol Prince of Waice ..... 187.5-<J 

Retirement of Lord Northbrook ...... 1870 


AmnoftiTrea 

In addition to the books dted in the notes and In the lost preoeding 
ebapeer. releiance foe the most authoritative account of the legal dianges 
in the time of Lord Canning may be made to Ilb&rt. TAf Gowrnnurtl of 
IruHc, Qaienden Press, Oxrord, 'Sod ed., 1897 ; did cd., 1914. Famines, 
relations witb the Native or Protected .States, and oth^ administrative 
subjects arc weil discussed in I.G. {IwHan Bmpirf), 1807, vole, iil, Iv^ 
For Lord Mayo, Sir W. W. tfUNTftft, T/tc Bari Mayo (R. I., 1S92) suRlces. 
The larger L\/« by the same author in two vole, was published Ui 1879. 
] Ikavc looked Into Tlicmas George,Earl ^NorfAdrooir,o Memoir, by R&nKASo 
Mallet (large 8vo, Longmans, 1908). 


CHAPTER 2 

Lord Lyttnn ; Royal Titles Act; famine ; Hnonce ; Vcrsacular Press 
Act; second Algluin War: Lord Kipon : reversal of Afvhaii p<ijicy; 
internal administration: I^^rd DulTcriD; Panjdcli Incident: third 
Burmese War ; Tbnancy Acta. 

Lord LyttOQ. Mr. Disraeli (Lord Bcoconahcld) seJehted as 
Lord Northbrook's successor, Edward Robert, second Buron 
Lytton, son of th« Hrst Baron, the welMcnown novelist, dramatist, 
tJXd politician. The appointment in 1879 of the second Lord 
Lytton to the government of India was a surprise to everyl>ody, 
because the Viceroy designate, then forty*four years of age, was 
a diplomatist by profession, wholly lacking in administrative 
experience, aod known outside of the Forel^ Office chiefly as 
a man of letters under the name of * Owen Meredith In a private 
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letter the Prime ^nll^5ter explained liis choice hy observing thoc 
‘ the critic&i Btute of oftoirs in Central A eio demands a statesnian 
adding that his nominee tpy accepting tlie post wotild have an 
opjwrtunitv not only of serving his country, but of Manning 
enduring fame- Lord Lytton, who had already re/osed tlie 
Goveroorahip of Madras on account of hb delicate health, was 
nnahle to resist the pressure put u}>on him hy Mr. Di^eli, and 
felt constrained to aoeejrt; the offer of the Vleoroyalty as ‘ a high 
and glorious command, wliicli it would be a dereliction of duty to 
disobey He assumed charge at Calcutta in April 187G, and re¬ 
tained oCicc for A little more than tour yenrs until June 1880. 
After spending sonic years 
quk'lly in Kngland he ho- 
civiuu AnibonPHitloT at Paris, 
wlierc be died iu 1881 At 
the age of sixty. 

The admlnistml.ive inex- 
periciioo of Lord Lytton did 
not hinder him from dcaline 
brilliantly with one of tlic 
worst famines on record: 
from carrying Into effect 
indispensable measures of 
hnaneial reform ; or, gene¬ 
rally speaking, from main¬ 
taining a hign standard of 
executive efficiency. His 
state papers and speeches 
arcmodins of elcartliinkiug 
expressed in an admirable 
style. 

His reputation has been 
obscurc<l by the lack of an 
adequate biography; by 
certain foreign peculiarities 
of manner and habits which _ . 

oftend^ conventional opi- LORD LYTTON. 

nion: and, above all, oy . . t« ^ 

reason of the bitter partisan controversies aTOUsed by his Afghan 

« « « f ^ ^ a. ^ ^4 1 AwHa UA«ir»iKnan AlH 



causes have prevented Lord Lytton from attaining the ' eridurinc 
feme' promised by the Prime Minister, and perhaps raay be said 
to have left a general impression tliat he was a failure as a ruler 
of India- If such an opinion exists it is based upon insufficient 
firrounds- The best parts of his internal policy were of permanent 
value, and served as the basis of developments effecUd dv his 
successors ? while the most essential measures of his Afghan 
poUcy, by which 1 mean the occupation of Quetta and the securing 
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of th« Kucrojn vafley, ciUicr teiiiftincd «n(ljs*tiirliccJ, oc, if reversed 
. for A time, had to be roalHrinucI ft few yearn later, 

Tlia Royal Titles Aet, Tliu noeensity fur uilicial rccognitioo 
of the patent fact tliut Queen Victoria sinec had become the 
paramount sovereign of all India, including the Native or Protected 
States, had been empltanized by incidents during tJiu tour of iJie * 
Prince of Wales in 1876-0, Lord Northbrook’s Government 
recommended tliat Her Majesty should he designated Sovereign. 
The Prime Minister took up tlic idea, and intiinuiud in the speech 
from the throne In 1870 that a measure would be miriuluccd 
for making tlic dcslwl cliungc in the royal titles. Unfortunately 
the proposal met with considerable <)]>{iositi<m hi l*orllanient, and 
came to be regarded from a party point of view, Th c Bil I, lit»wcver, 

B «ed, and the duty of giving elTcet to the Act dcvoIv<*d upon 
rd LyttOQ, Ho regarded the cauctniont un the beginning of 
‘ a new policy by virtue of wliich tlie Crown of Ifn^laiul should 
Jicncoforth be i<iontiflcd witJi tin* hopen, tlic uspimtiitiut, tliu 
sympathies and ioturcsla of a powerful mitivc aristocracy’, lie 
believed strongly in the appeal to tho loyal Kcntirnunt of tlic iirincos 
and nobh^, uni wm right. The form of title elKinm, *I^UMir>i 
Hind ^ tlie Caesar of India on the analogy of ‘ Kaisur'i UQin 
the wclUknown designation of the ByzantiTie emperors, was 
generally approved as being tb« best tliat oould be dcvlsod. 

The proclamation of iCir Majesty’s assumption of the new 
diraity was made with due solemnity in an Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi on January L, 1877 ; the * Most Eminent Order of tlie Indiim : 
Empire ’ was founded; and the occasion was marked by tlie 
release of prisoners and other acts of grace. Lord Lyttun, liowevcr, 
was not able to carry out all his intentions. Gcacral agreement lias 
been attained that the formal acknowledgement of the already 
existing suzerainty oftbc Britisli Crown may be described correctly 
as ’ on act of political wisdom and foresight 

Famine of 1876-8, Tbe rejoicings of the nolenm assembly 
wore marred by the development of an exceptionally xevcTv famine 
due to tlio failure of the rains of 1870 in Mysore, tlie Dceoan, and 
large areas of the Madras and Bombay presideDCics. Sbort^aighted 
critics grumbled ac the expense of tlic ceremonial, but Lord Lytton 
riglitly decided against siiggcstions for postponemunt. The meeting i 
with the Goveruora of Madras and Bombay and with the princes 
whose dominions were involved in the famine proved to be of high ‘ 
administrative value. The Viceroy observed in a private letter 
that ’as regards tbe famine difficulties the Imperial Assemblage 
has boca a godsend The opportunity for personal conference 
waa espcolaljy fruitful with refereuce to the Madras presidency, 
where the Gfevemor, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
although animated by the best intentions, insisted witli perverse 
obstinacy in pursuing an erroneous and ruinous policy. Even after 
the conversations nt the AssembTan the Duke persisted in his ^ 
opposition to the instructions of me Supreme Government, so 
that the Viceroy was constrained to make a toilsome and perilous 
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< 1 ouiticy to the soutJi in order to enforoe his decisions A He succeeded 

. 'bv tlic di'^play of much tact and forbearaDce, but not until immense 
mischief Jind been done. In the Bombay Presidency the business 
was BO woU manaj^cd that the cost was about four millions sterling 
» as against ten millions s])cnt in Madras witli Icjm effect In the saving 
^ of human life. 

The famine ktsted for two years, from 1870 to 1878, extending 
, in the second year to parts of tlic Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces {Uien the N. W.P.}, with h small area of the Paai nb. 
The bital area affected was CKtiniated at 257,000 square miios, 
witJi a population of more tlmn fifcy-cigiic millions. Tiic excess 
mortality In British India alone wan suppORcd to exceed Ave 
I millions, exclusive of tlio imnicruc number of deaths in Uic Native 
[ StatcK, 

f Tlis Madras errors. Tlic Madras administration erred by 
htranglintf privucc trtuic from the first, and attempting the impossible 
ta;<k of providing all supplies throu^i Govcrniucnt agency. Lord 
Ljttun insisted on applying tJic principles of Turgot, which, as 
we have ac<'n, had Iwcn siK-ccssfulfy applied on a small scale by 
Slecman to t)i< Sagac and NurbariTk Territories In 1H88. The Madras 
authorities, ovcrwlielmed by the magnitude of tite disaster, failed 
completely In organization. The Viceroy found that ‘the whole 
action of the C^cutta grain trade was on the point of being 
paralysed by the condu^ of tlie Madras Government ’; that tlie 
mortality In Madras was terrible, and ' not a UtUe attributable 
to the defective managem(>nt and uuRound principles of tlic local 
government ’ ? tliat the population on the relief works wos a ' mere 
mob '5 that tlicre wns no organized system of village relief; 
tliat the relief camps in and around Madras were ^ simply huge 
popular picnics ’; and that the whole system was ^ rottm to the 
core ' 

Lord l^ttoa'a achiovemant. The drastic reforms introduced 
cheeked the abuses, but nothing could prevent an exceptionally 
heavy mortality- Large regions were bore of food of any kind. 
The mjudicious early interference with private trade no doubt had 
much to do with the failure of supplies. Lord Lytton explained 
the sound principles of fomine relief in an elaborate address to the 
Legislative Council In Becembo* 1677, and obtained saocticn to 
the appointment in the following year of the first Famine Coro- 
misaion, which submitted its Report in 1880. That document 
Is the foundation of the existing elaborate provincial Famine 
Codes. The Viceroy, who desired to spend freely on railways and 
irrigation works as preventives of famine- was eliccked by orders 
from England restricting expendIturc within narrow limits. 

Few p^ple ever think of Ixird Lytton except either as the man 
whose policy resulted in the Afghan War and the murder of 
Cavognari; or as tlie author of tho much abused Vernacular Press 
Act. Wliatever may be thought about those matters, he deserves 
’ Lord Lytton was obliged to undergo on operation bofora he eoitld 
start. 
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high credit for eound views on famine policy, tlwrouglily thought 
out ftnd expressed with forceful liicMiity. Tiie wiicile existing 
system of funiinc administration rests on the fouiulutlons well ana 
truly laid by him. Lord Lytton’s singularly logical n'lnd was 
ooiistitutod on a Erenclt rather tlian un English model. The 
fotelgnncss of hU mental constittition us well a* of lus ni aimers made 
him more or loss unintelligible to n).*Miy of his countrymen. 

Finance. Lord l.ytton’s intcJiigent apjtrctiution of finanoe 
was not confined to tiie furnmtion and enuneiatlou of sound views 
ul>on fuiiiinc problem^. He also paid much ntlvnlj<Mt to the 


eomplientud qucstlcm of tlic cotton <iutio&, and desiixd if jjossihle 
to dispeiisa ultuffi'thcr with bc«v eiihUMiiR rev«'mic. lie exl.fiided 
Hr4'(‘rTtrii] lUitl nn sehemo In Itiatrd bY Lonl Mavo. Q’l le ii »•< ii tali- 


tlic dcccntml itiAi nn seUemo In itiated by Lonl Mayo. Q’l le ii »•< ji lali* 
ties «if tho aalL tnx were remedied In a Uirgo nieuMms j unci ho huc- 
cecdud in abollxhlng Hie bfirbaixniH Milt customs liedge, deserllied 
by Sir John Straol.cy, Idjc Kinunw) ^Lllistcr, in the following tvordw 
* A Cifstnms line js mrdiitnlncd extend!t»c fnini a )»)int north of Alloek 
to ncur tliO lierar frunller, a dietunce of mure than 1,500 miles. .Shnllur 
lines some iiundrcds of mhee In IcoffUi urc estuhlislied in Uae IhtotbaT 
Presidency, to prevent untaxed salt from Nutivc .Htutvs nth'ring 
territory. Along tltc grontcr part ot tI»U cnt)rmciiis sy'U'm <»f Inland 
Customs lines, wale]i> If they were put down in l^urope, would stretch fnim 
Loodon to Constautiaopie, a physical barrier has been om.U'd onmiutriible 
to nothiog tliat I can think of except the Great Wall of China. It cvniasta 
chfefly of an impenetrable hedge of thorny trees and bushes, supplcm<'flted 
hy atone walls sad ditches, across which no huinsn bHiig nr iK^nt of 
burden or vehicle can paw without being subjoctrd to dctcntiiHi nuil ornreh. 
It is guarded by an array of sorae 8,OOUmon. tlic riuugi of \rij<un mcn've as 
wages 0 or 7 rupees a month. The bare statement of then fuels is aumdeot 
to.aliow tlie magnitude of tlie evil.' ^ 

' Vernacular Proas Act, Kotirly the whole period of Lord 
Lyttun's udministmticn wns ovcrsliodowcd by the strained rcla* 
tioQs bctweoQ Russia and England, arising out of tiio events wlitch 
led to the Russo*Tiirkish War of 1677. tlie treaty of San Stefano 
in Marcli I67B, and the congress at Berlin in June of that year, 
from which Lord Boaeonxlield claimed to liave hrougltt ‘bock 
' peace with honour*. At tiiat time all parties in England were 
opposed to tlic pafising of Constantinople under RuRxion dominion; 
and wiien the Britlsii Prime Miruatcr was successful nt the last 
mcraent, in defeating Iilusc'ivito ambition, his action was almost 
nniversally applauded. The succeabos of Ruwia had excited the 
minor journalists in India and led to the publication in vernacular 
newspapers of many seditious artielcR. extolling RirsRia, depre* 
ciuting England, suggesting the assassination of Britixli olTicers, 
' 1 cannot find any leooixl ot the date of the construction ot the hedge, 
which replaced iniuimeiable inland customs poets seattered tJirougliout 
the interior of tbe oocintry. *The wliole custbme line wn/ abandoned in 


1 BTb, with the evoeption of a portion along the Indus, malnlalned to prevent . 
the still liffhtly-taxed KohBt salt being smuggied acroes the river ' (/. G, i 


1M7, Iv, asi). Tlie same scithority states the strength of tlie fonner salt 
' army ’ os being ' neatly Id,000 ofllcets and men 
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aa<l advocating comhinotlon for Uic puipou of overthrowing 
tlic Rriti»Ji Ruj. Tiie Govftniment of India came to the cohcluslon 
that tlie safety of the state r^uired innnedi&te preventive Icgisla* 
tion to curb tlie excessive license of tlie papers not printed in 
. English. Tjic Bill was strongly siipporte<) hy all the members 
^ of tJio I.cgi!<la^ivc C'onocil wlio spolC^ as well os l>y all the pro¬ 
vincial tfovernraents conFiidtcd. except thnt of Undrus, wliere tJiC 
vcmacufitf press was insignificant. Accordingly, in 1^78, the 
. VernuculHi' ^ress Act was paosud, 

TJic object of tiu' Ael.' prevention not punislimcnt, wfis to be 
attainiMl chfelly by the rcqacsitiuii of I'CCiirity bonds nadcr strictly 
rcgulatv<l cunciftiutis. During tliu four y{*ttrs of its currency tho 
Act wis put in force only once. It na»i rcpoftled under l.t>pd 
Ili)ioii*» (/(JVcnuiicnt ill 18Ha, reliance la ing iJjcn pi nerd on fin 
I tini< tided »t>ctjon (3iil A) of the iViial f'ode, wliidi iirovi<le<l 
. potniiUc'H for HctliLimis writing, loiter cxRcrgcncics, and Mpcotally 
; llu^ ncecHsiticB of tho Croat War, Jmvc rtadcred more stringent 
legisljition utinv<ddahlc. 

Lord Beaoctnsiield and Lord Lytion. Having thus dealt 
witii the more praininutit features of Lord Lvrtton’s internal 
ftdmlnlKtrutlon, we now jiroeued to discuss briefly his relations 
with AfghnniHtan, Tlic gencrnl outlines of his policy were laid 
down by LorfI Bcaeon'^firIcK the Ihioic Minister, and Lor^ Salisbury, 
the Foreign Secretary. TJie Viceroy cordially cone^ured with the 
policy of t)ic ministry, and, when quitting o^ee, addressed Lord 
• BcaconsMd oa liis ‘dear and honoured chief’, to whom the 
, writer owned ‘ onreserved alic^otice ami felt bound * by every 
tie of personal gratitude, political sympathy, and public duty 
The outgoing Prime Minister marked Ids sense of tlie Viceroy’s 
scrvice^hy raising Lord Lytton to on earldom. 

of Am& Sher Ali. In 1678 the refusal of Lord 
acting under instructions from tUe Gladstone ministry. 
, to'give Shir Ali definite assurances of protection, had determined 
the Amir to take the side of Russia, wliich then seemed to him to 
be the more formidable power. In 1870. when Lord Lytton became 
\ Viceroy, tJie liostility of the AmTr to England was manifest. The 
; ministry and the Viceroy were ajfreed on t)i« f^liey of forcing the 
f ruler of Aig^onigt^ tc dedue himself to be. either a friend or an 
enemy, o fpibventing Ids countiy from failing under the control 
(7 of RuniliL 'tiud,~it rieoessary, of talting effective steps for destroying 
the Ajnir’s capacity for mischief to British and Indian interests. 

^P^apatioB of Qxtaita. An important preliminary step was 
takeo in 1870 by the occupation of Quetta lalso caHeci Kwatah or 
Sli&l) in Ballichistan, wliicli was cHocted by amicable arrangement 
with the Kh&n of Khelat (KalSt). The rtrategical position thus 
secured dominated the road to ICandoh&r and gave the Govern¬ 
ment of India full control over tlie Bolfin Pass. The occupation, 
I which was not disturbed by Gladstone’s Government in 1880, 
is the most impMortant permanent result of the Beaconsfield and 
Lytton policy, The Afghan flank was turned, and the direct 
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rontfts to K&biil became rnattem of «eondftry importance. Quetta, 
with the siirrouodinfi territo^. n<iw forms a prosperous British 
district, witli much trade, 'the large esmtonnicut js coniieetcd 
‘mth lodJa by a railway. 

Second Aiglian War. In 1A78 tlie crisis sns brought on by « 
the Amir's public and honourable reception of a RuKslun onviky, 
and h/a refcual to receive a representative of t)io Vioeroy. Wlic?n 
Sir Neville Cliambcrlatn, \mdcr IciRttiictions fA*ni J.ytton, 
presented himself at All Mu^Jid, and dcmaiulcd {>a>iKagu 
the Khybor Pass in order to communicate tlie views of llu* (lovem- 
ment of India to the Amfr at Kfibiil, Jic was turiird hack. The 
deliberate alTront ncocssarily U*d to war, whit'li bcuan on Novem¬ 
ber SI, 1878.* The military openttionH. aflminvbly jilaniicHl orul 
brilliantly exceiited, involved tiie siiiiuUancHma advance of (icneral 
Browne tlirou^li the Khybor, <if Cienoral (Ix>rd) BuhrrtK from llio . 
ICiirrnm 'Valley, anti o? Gi'nend lildcln^ph from Quetta. Tho^ 
coniblnntion wun .so cf*iuplctely hiKcesarul that Aniu* Slu'r All lied 
Into Russian tvrrlt‘»ry. iVom wliioii lie iicwr nduriu'cl. Uv died at 
Maxar-i 3liarlf in February 1870, having' CiiMcd to obtain tlie . 
ex]ieoted Ituosian help. 

Difficulties. So far all had gone well wliJi tite Itrltish planA. 

. 'Hostile criticism could find little scope, and the military huecesH 
attained was beyond expectation. Dillioultlcs then began to be 
felt owing to the non*existence of any responsible APglian atithoritj'. 
The late Amir’s declared heir apparent brul die<l just beforu tJio 
war, and SbSr All bad been obliged unwillingly to release from 
coniioement his other son. Yukub Khun, whom he acknowledged 
ps his successor. 

/ Treaty of Gandamulc. Lord Lyttnn was disfinsod to separate 
Kan<lah;\r a? a distinct prlndimUtv and to rc<hicc Kabul to sucii 
comparative insignlhcanco tlint'lt could not be luriuhlablc, 
whoever might bo Its chief. When Yakllb Khan nccepfM ty 
the Afghans, the Viceroy rccognltcd him in May lK7y us Amir 
of IChbuI, and, as a eouceasion, promised to r<:scor<> luiMi Jalftlubfid 
ftnd Kandahar. The trcjity or Caudainnk. ueg'itlated by Major 
(8ir Lo\iis) Cavognari with VilkCb Kliiln, )>Tnvi<lcd for the control 
of Afgl^anistan foreign affairs ex<'lusjvely by tii<* (■ovenunent of 
India, for BritiaU occupation of llie passes, un'i for the posting of 4 
a British minister or envoy rcHldcnt at Kj\b\U.* I.f*nl Lytton I 
would have preferred tIxAt the envoy should be stationed cdsewhere, ^ 
but when YAkilb ICldln Insisted on his rcNidlng at Kabul the 
Viceroy accepted the obvious risk. 

Maesacre, Sir I/OUcs (^vugnaif, the envov, arrived in K&lml 
on July 24, witli a small escort, and was assigned qunrteni In the • 
BlLlft Hiss^ir. On September H he Rn<l all ids men were initesacred * 
by two or three regiments dci^erlbcd as being m^itinous. The 

* The text of the Viceroy's dcclanttion of war, detnl at Lahore, Novem* ^ 

ber Si, 1878, is given in App. II of the OJfleint Acmutu. 1 

* The text of the treaty la given in App- V of the Orl^I .4ecounr of the 
war. 
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rcsidenoy waa burnt. YSkCib IGifin eertainly did nothing to save 
his cue As, and probably nas cognisant of the intended attack. 
Credible information sho'cved that ho had incited his troops to 
a religious 'cror^.but the exact extent of his personal shore in tlie 
crime noccssurily remuined obscure. 

Retribution. Measures of retribution were taken with com¬ 
mendable promptitude and skill. General btewart at unce rc- 
occupietl I^aiuluhhx, Genera) llobcrta led a force of 6.000 men to 
the ^ejwar Kntol on the Kiirram route, and the troops on the 
Khyber line were rapidly reinforced. On September 27 YivkQb 
Khan, tlie Amir, took refuge in tlic British con^p. General Roberts 
urriv^ before Kubul on October 8, and entered the city four days 
later. After & time iie was obliged tu witJidrHw to tlie entrunolied 
camp at Slierpur, whicii was defended successfully against vigorous 
atineks. Kabul wa>{ llion reoccupJetl. 

Rasi^atlon of Lord Lyttou. On April 28,1880, the Conserva* 
tlvo mijiistry of Lord Bvaconsdeld was replaced by a Radical 
cabinet under Mr. Gladstone, pledged to reverse the policy of its 
prcdcecfMors. Lord Lytton resigned, and the Marquess of Ripen 
was appointed his successor, ^ic Marquess, who was dfty'tlirss 
years of age, hod become a Roman CatlioUc. Tlic appointment fox 
tlic flrst time of a member of tlic Roman Church to be Goveraor* 

t cncral and Viceroy of India aroused a storm of opposition in 

mgland. 

Ay&h Maiwand. Complications were caused by 

the action of a son of Sh5r Ali, named AyQb Klifin, who had mode 
liimself Governor of Herat after the &ight of Us father. On 
July ST, 1660, AyQb IChlln, who had assembled a large force, 
defeated General burrows at Maiwand and drove the remnant 
of the vanquished brigade to take shelter within the walla of 
Kandahar.^ Tlie garrison was relieved by General Roberts, who 
made his celebrated march from ICabul witlt a force of 2,800 Euro* 
peons, 7,000 Indian soldiers, and 8,000 followers. The distance 
of 318 miles was covered In twenty-three dajrs. 

AjnSr AbdurrahmlLri,, In end a nephew of Sfaer Ali 
named Abdurrahm&n, who had long lived in Russian territory 
as a pensioner, received nuffleicnt suj^ort from his countrymen 
to be recognised aa Amfr of Afghanistan, including Kan&b&r, 
which was definitely evacuated by the British forces. The Govern¬ 
ment of India undertook to support and defend the AmTt against 
foreign enenties. Aytlb KbAn, after recovering poRsesaon of 
Kandahar for a time, was hnolly defeated by Abdurrabrnnn, 
who proved himself to be a strong ruler. I.ord Lytton’s policy of 
breaking up Afghanistan into separate states was disallowed and 
haa not been revived. 

RasuXts of tbrO Lytton policy. But, as already observed, 
tangible aod valuable results ol his action remained, KheUt 
‘ Tho strength of the brigade was i,4rT6. The casuaHles ofiiouiited to 
almnt half ol the force, being: killed and misdng, 971; wounded, 166. 
Ayflb Khan's army numbered about 30,000, including iiregulars. 
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(K4}&t) Inad p&sscd pcnnftncQtly under British control; the 
occupation of the strong etmtegicnl persition at Quetta secured 
the luiintemiptcd use of tlic Bol&n l^ss, and commanded the road 
to KandnhUr so effectively that tlic evacuation of that city become 
a maetor of slight impurtaoce. The decision to restore it to the 
Amfir probably was riglit. Although tlie Kurrom valley also was ^ 
given up in it wns rcoooupled in 1892 at tlic request of the 

TCri trite, and is now administered by an agency of tlie North* 
West Frontier Province- Tlie cantonment is at Poracliinfir. The 
Afghan policy of Lord Lytton, looked at broadly, cannot be justly 
described as a failure, notwithstanding its partial reversal by hard 
Ripon under the direction of Mr. Gla^tone's Government. Subse¬ 
quent developments in tho time of later Viceroys, effected by the 
cooatruotion of strategical railways and other methods, were 
rendered feasible by the action of Lord Lytton. A modemte <i 
exertion of mllitAry power would now nriric^c ut nny time for thc^ 
oeeupatiun of Khbul, l^unduli&r, Gliuziil, (►r ntiy oUut iuinortant^ 
point In AfgitaniiiLan on the Indian side of the Hindu IvUKh. Tiie 
events of 1917 and 1918, by wiiicU RusHia lin« tK'<>n <'r:liiigiijBJied 
as a political and military force for many years, to say tFiv least, 
have altered the situation so radically that it is dil!lc\ilt f(»r the 
younger generation now living to realize tlic MasonablcncKS and 
intensity of the apprehensions ooneerning Russia’s approadi to 
India wKioh led to the second Afghan War. It should be romecn- 
bered that all parties, Lord Lawrence as well as Lord Lytton, 
were agreed that Russia should be exeliuied from exercising 
politlcat control over Afglianistan, or from advanoing towards 
the Indian frontier beyond certain limits to be dcffruMl. The 
differences of opinion concerned the mctlioda to be purs^ied for 
tbe attainment of the objects concerning whlcli everybody agreed. 

Lord Lytton'B error. Lord Lytton at times permitted his 
imagination to ploy with vision.iry schccncs for tiie extension 
of British influence in Central Asia and fbr the advancement of 
the Indian frontier to a dangerous extent. But he did rrot attempt 
to realize such dreams. The logionl policy actually pursued was 
carefully thougiit out and skilfully exeonted, with one lamentable 
exception. Nothing sliould have induced him to yield to Y&ktlb 
Kh&n's request for the stationing of a permanent Britisli envoy at > 
K4bnl, a step practically certain to result in disniRer. It is im*. 
possible to ascertain the Amir’s motive in making the request.^ 
He may have made it with the deliberate intention of provoking 
a massacre, or he may not. Ho>«evor that may be. an attack* 
on the envoy ww almost a certainty, arul Cavagnarl ought not 
to have been sent to IC&bul. With that important reservation 
X<ord Lytton’s Afghan policy does not Mem to me deserving of 
censtire, when the circumstances of the time are realized and duly 
considered. 

Hie ’twit) gates of HindoBtas’. The proposed separation * 
of Kandah&r as a principality under British protection did not 
involve any vioiatlon of national feeling or ancient sovereignty. 
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Thft tribee of the K&bul province are totally distinct from those 
of Kandahar, and tlie polieieal connexion of tbc two regions under 
Barflksoi princes was quite recent. Wltli reference to tJie ‘ forward 
policy ’ generally and the question of a • scientiCo frontier % it 
?H well to remember that the close connexion of K&bul. Ghatnt, 
and ICandahiVr with India Proper dated from ancient times, and 
had endured for many centuries with interruptions. The Maury as 
in the tliird century a.c., whose capital was at Patna, held the 
whole country now eailed Afghaoietan as far as Die Hindu Kush. 
B4bur was lord of Kabul when lie gained Die Dirone of Hindostan 
in 1528. and the ICabul provirioc continued to be ruled by his 
deecendaots aa an integral and important part of the Indian Empire 
until 1780. Akbar was appointed Governor of Ghaznt in his boy* 
hood, arul Kandali5r, regained by him in 1606, had been in his 
father’s possession. It would be eftsy to iJIustrate at great length 
the intiniatc relations which existetT for ages between India and 
tlie region extending to the Hindu Kush, but it will suOlce to quote 
Die cxi>]icit stiktccnent of Abu-1 Fazl, Akbar's learned Secretary 
of State and historiikn. 

*The wise of andcat times', he justly observes, 'considered Kabul 
and KaDdnliAr ns the twin gates of Hloiloeton, Die one leading to Turkistis 
and the other to Persia. Tb« custody cf those higliwsys secured India 
from foreign invadors, and they arc likewise the appropriate portals to 
foreign truvel,’ * 

When the modern advocates of a forward policy thought of 
drawing a line of ' scientliie frontier' eo as to Include the ' twin 
gates M Hindostan ’ they had ample histonca) justification for 
llieli ideas. The expediency of on advance at any given moment 
must be judged according to the circumstances of the occasion. 
Questions of intercotional law or abstract justice rarely arise out 
of dealings with the many diverse tribes of Afghanistan or the 
military adventurers who have acquired dominion over tho 
country from time to time. Even now, in Iblfl, we may accept as 
true tne remark of Lord Lytton’s daughter that ‘ impartial 
obaervers can only conclude that after many vicissitudes o^obey, 
and a large expenditure of men and money by Die Indiao Govern¬ 
ment, the problem of our permanent relations with Afghaaistan 
is sDll awaiting a durable and satisfactory solution ’. 

Rap^tlott of Mysore. In 1867 during the viceroyalty of 
Sir John I..awr«ncc the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had decided to restore ^e Meihnr&jtl of Mysore to power 
when he sliould come of age. That event took place in 1881, when 
the promise m^e fourteen y^rs earlier waa duly fulftllod. The 
young Maharaja, an adopted son, who had been cotefully trained, 
Succeeded in governing Kis dominions creditably, with the aid cl 
capable ministers. unUT his much lamented death in 1884. Another 
minority followed, whicli came to an end in 1902, when the present 
Malifir&jS assumed power. Mysore, as alreSkdy observed, js 

* tr. Jarrett, 11. 40*. 
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administered admirably, the balAtientury of direct Britisli manage* 
meat from 1881 to 1881 Jiaving given, opportunities for tlio develop* 
znent of a succession of ellloient, weli-cdueatcd oihciuls.i 

General cenma. lo the same year (1881) the first gciioral census 
of all IrulJa, esroept Nepal and KaslimJr. vas taken. Tlie statistics 
then collected diseJoeed on enormous mass of important and novel ^ 
information. Since that date a fresh cnuoicration has been 
effected every ten years. The Reports of tlie various census 
Commissioners are storehouses of facts and observations eon* 
cernlng the social conditions of the infinitely diverse peoidcs 
of India. 

^ Local self‘^Temnaant. Tlic action of Lt>ril Ripon’s govern* 
meat concerning Afglianistan und the Vcmaculw Preas Act has , 
been noticed suhlcicntly. TIlc name of fho Aluiqucss Is cbiuily 
remembered for a series of Acts jiiisscd in 1888-5 Introduciiijz tha^ 
so*ea]lc<l sclicme of local Hplf-^ovcrinuent. basod on the creutionj 
of District Hoards und xubonlinute IfOdii'x, more yr Icss^ 

closely On the l^ntfllsh syxtcni of County Councils nnd Rural ' 
District Boards. At tlic suine time the powers of Municipal 
Boards were extended, ond tlie Govcmiucot of India Intimated 
that the chairman of a municipally should be a non-ofllcial, 
whenever possible. The Suprijme (^vernmcjit recognized die 
&et that one general system oould not be imposed upon all pro* 
vincas. A large discretion necessarily was left to local governments 
and administrations concerning tlie manner In which the new 
institutions should be constituted and operated. The degree to 
which the elective principle has been introduced varies greatly 
in different parts of India. TJic practice of appointing to ollice by 
popular election, which is not In accordance with tlic general 
eentiment. Is difflciiJt to work in a country where caste is the 
predominant institution, and the electors are sharply divided by 
differences in race, religion, traditions, and otiicr rexpecta. 

The District Boards are concerned primarily with local toads, 
but are expected to take an interest in education, sanitation, 
&nn'ne relief, and several otlicr departments. 

TlM actual working of tJie Boards has hardly justified the hopes 
of Lord Rjpon. lie avowed that ‘ It is nt>t primarily with a view 
to improvement in orlministration that this measure n put forw^ 
and supported. It is cbicily desirable as ft mcftsure of politic^, 
and popular ^^uofttipn. His RxccUencv in Council has himseltfl 
no doubt that, in the course of time, as local knowledge and local I 
interest are brought to bear more freely on local administration, I 
improved cfTiciency will, in fact, follow.’ | 

Perhaps. 

The Chart Bin. A great turmoil was caused in the year 1888 
by the introduction of a measure coramooly known as the llbert 
Bill, because it was Introduced by the Legal Member of Council,- 

’ For everytlilos OMoerning >!^are see the rovised ed. of the Ikti/ton 
OowUer, on excellent work bv B. Lewie Rice, C,1.E,, In two tbiek vole. 
(Constable, Westmloster, 1897). 
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Mr. (forwards Sir Courtenay) Ilbert. Up to th&t time no peisous 
other than Europeans, or in more technical language, ‘ European 
Britieb eubjccte;’. oould be appointed justices of the peace with 
jurisdiction over persons of the same eatceory, in districts outside 
the limits of the Presidency towns.* The oUl proposed to remove 
from the Code of OrJTnioal Procedure ‘at once and completely 
every judicial disi^ualiAcation based merely on race distinctions , 
and wnseqiiently to confer on many native or Indian-bom magis' 
trates authority to deal with Europeans, as with aoybody else. 
Tiic proposal, altliough in appearanev rcftiionable and fair, roused 
tiic most violent opposition nmong the planters in the Indigo 
tea districts and aniung other classes of the Tion'OlTicial European 
popuIutioQ in nU parts of Indln. They feared, and not altogether 
witliout reason, that tlicir safety in up^ountry places mimic be 
endaugend in certain contingencies. A strung counter*agilation 
WHS started ainon^ the educated Indians, tlie result being an out* 
break of bitter racial feeling such as had not been experienced since 
the days of the Mutiny. The excitement of the public mind became 
60 tlircatciiing that the Government was obliged to wlthdnw the 
Bill, and to be content with a muclx less draatic amendment of tho 
Code, which reserved to European alleged ofTendera the right to 
claim trial by jury. Tlic ill'iaeling roused by tlic unlucky Bill 
did not die down for along time. 

Resignation of Lord Ripon. Lord Ripen resigned office In 
December IdSo. Altliough lie was in reality a commonplace man 
of moderate abilities, who had never attained In his own coun^ 
a reputation higher than that of n steady, experienced official, 
witli hereditary rather than personal claims to cabinet rank, 
the occasion of his departure aroused the most extraordinary 
demonstrations of enthusiasm ior his person among his Indian 
admirers who lamented his resignation. Hundreds of addresses 
were presented to him, and his journey ftom Simla to Bombay 
resembled a triumphal precession. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the attitude of his countrymen was different, 

The chosen successor of Lord Ripon, Frederick Blackwood, 
Earl of Dufferin, was a person of a totally diverse type, who may 
be Juetly described as a man of genius. He was then fifty'eight 
vears of' ago, and was specially fitted by reason of his exceptional 
tact to heat the «orenei*s caused by his predecessor's proceedings. 

Qualifioatio&fl oi Lord DuHoriri’. Sir Alfred Lyall, who was 
well qualified to judge, believed that 

* no Gnvenior*|reneral ever came to India so well equipped by antc«dent 
oxn^nenee for the work as lord Dullerin. The appointment* previouely 
held by Low! DuPferin had been of such a kirid that jf they had been 
purpoeelv undertaken as a course o( preptratory tmlning for the Indian 
vioemvsily, a more appropriate selection could hardly have b«n made. 
In Syria, and long altarwards in Tur^y, he had learnt the difficult art 

' The terms ‘ Rritieh subject' and * European Brrtieh subject ‘ as used 
in Indian legislation have technical meanings open to much diversity of 
internretation. S«e Ilbert, TAe Govemmau (rf Ifuhc. 
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of dCAliDg >vith Asiatic mien and officials he iiitd sttidicd tlicit «rca^ncu 
and tlicir stnngtli. AC St. Peters bnrgaitel Cofistantiiiuplc lie l)ad repre¬ 
sented the intercau ol Bnclund on tlio Eastern Qiicstio)), and nU the issues 
connected with tiM wider fteld of Central Asia won fumiKartO lilm. L^tly, 
in ^ypt he hsid been entrusted with a task tiiat has been contlnuaJiy 
iinpoe^ upon the Endlsli Government in India—tlic task of reforming 
and reconstructing un&r European superintendence tbo dilapidated fabric 
of an Oriental State.’ 

Those obaervaUons. which demonstrate that Lord Dufterin w&a 
unusually well qualified to deal with foreign poliey, nmst be 

subjected to the rewrvation 
Uiat )ie <lld not poHsosN uuy 

E cializcd knowre<l>;u of In¬ 
ti affairs. suoJi as tluit |n>K* 
6 essc<l by some of Itis jin:* 
(IcccsMora who luid acrve<l on 
the Bciur<i of (^uitrol. and 
Clkut Uo lincl little uptitudo 
or taste for tlie prr>bluina 
of internal adminiKtratloci. 
wliioh lie usciaily loft C>ir the 
disposal of liis collcaj^s and 
secretaries. 

Lord Dufterin' a auecoss. 
Lord Dufferin. after bo liad 
been at the liead of the 
Government of India for 
some time, beenme keenly 
een^iblcof t(ie unknown dan* 
gcM wJiioh bei»et the ruler of 
the Indian Empire. ‘1 liavo 
nowho wrote, * been two 
years and n half in Chis^ coun¬ 
try, that jx to soy, onc-lialf of 
my term, and I feel now, and 
liave always felt, liki* n man 
engaced in a very dangerous 
steeplechase over a oour^ interspersed witli horribly stiff fences 
and exceedingly wide brooks.... One feels that there can bo neither 
rest nor peace nor breadiing time until one has got safe past the 
winning-post at the end of one’s five yeara.’ 

He rode his fences so skilfully tJiat he never had occasion to 
lament a fall. When about, to retire he ww* able to offer the 
customary congratulatioos on the peacuhil state of the country i 
and had the good fortime to And that bis hopeful language was not 
falsified by Ac event, as hod happened to so many ofois prede> 
oessors. 

Mr. Lecky's welJ-phrascd appreciation of Lord Dufferin's charac¬ 
ter deserves quotation. ' He was a great diplomatist and a great 
statesman i a man wlio possessed to a degree that was hordiy 
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eqjailed by hoy of his contemporaries, the qualities of brillSaocy 
and the qualities of charm; a mao of unequalled tact and ver¬ 
satility, and who combined with these gifts a rare sagacity of judge¬ 
ment and a singularly firm and tenacious will.' His 'rare 
of carrying out great works witlt tlie minlmuiTi of Motion was 
perhaps titc most distinctive feature of Ills great Indian career 

The Fanjdah incidant. After the conclusion of Lord Lyttoo's 
Afghan War, tiie advance of the Tsar's armies in Central Asia 
continued rapidly and witliouc eerJous check until tbe 'be^nnlng 
of 1«95, when a Russian force came into contact with the Afghan 
outpoflts at Panjdeh. On March 20 the Russian conun^^er' 
sent an ultimatum to tItc Afgliane reqtiiring tbem to withdraw 
from their jiosition. The Afghans. cUiiming to be witliin their own 
boundary, r«'fuac<l. A sliari) action ensued. Tlic Hiitsians. who 
were viotorioiiK, tlicn proclalmccl the annexation of Panjd^ 
which lies between Herat and Merv, Tills incident aroused a storm 
of warlike passion in both India and the United Kingdom, before 
wliicJi even Mr. Gladstone’s pool Ac Cevernoient had to bend. 
Active prvimratiuns for a war with Russia began, and the Muscovite 
aiitlioritiaK, seeing tliat England was in earnest, withdrew some 
of their prutenaions, so that the affair was adjusted by negotiatioD. 

Immediately after taking ovorchorge Lord^ufTerin had occasion 
to apply the personal qualifications which have been described 
to the troubled waters of Afglum politics, and especially to securing 
tiic goodwill-of the AmTr, Abdurrahmftn. The Viceroy arranjKC 
an interview at Rawalpindi with the Amir, who cre&ftcd the fron^er 
on the very day on which tlie Russians attacked ius troops at 
Pamdelv. 

Tfie Amir, taking the sensible view tliat the affair at Panjdeh 
sliould be treated merely as a frontier skirmish, did not much care 
wliethcr or not the Russians secured the disputed bit of territory. 
The thing he really oared about was * the exclusion at all hazards 
of British troops and ofGoers from Afghanistan Being equally 
resolved to keep out the Russians, he wished to be allowed to 
defend himself wiUi English aid in the shape of arms and money 
only, not men- That resolve of the Amt's was a relief to Lord 
Dufferio, who much disliked the prospect of being compelled by 
existing engagements to risk on army on the Russo*Afghan frontier. 
He remarked that' we have undertaken to defend the inviolabiLty 
of a frontier nearly a thousand miles ftom our own borders ’; an^ 
felt that it was much more satisfactory not to be obliged to stake 
anything beyond so many lakhs of rupees. He recognized that the 
obligations undertaken by iKird Ripen to defend Abdurrahm&n 
were ‘very absolute and specific’—not to be evaded, whatever the 
cost might be. 

Tlie Amk went homo pleased. The immediate difficulty was 
ulti mately settled by diplomat^ and tlie appointment of a boundary 
commission, which gave the disputed trac^ at Panjdeh to Russia. 
In busineos of this Kind the personal gifts and special experience 
of Lord DuCferin were invaluable. 
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fiurmeee intrigues witb France. Early in the £cun« year, 
1885. the Govcrnor*general learned tliat Tiiecbaw, the King of 
Burma, had concJuoed a treaty witik the Frcncli Government, 
under which France obtained outain peculiar coneular and com* 
mercinl privileges of a threatening oliaracter. A trruned clipio* 
maCist like Lord Du9erin could not allow thv intrusion of France 
into the affairs of Burma, which the Governmciit of India regarded 
as its own exclusive concern. About the sarue time King Theebaw 
slu)wed his dislike and contempt for the British by Impobing an 
enormous fine of twenty-three lalclis of rupees upon the Bombay 
and Burma Trading Company and ordenng tlic arrest of tlie 
employes of tlic Company. liU action is believed to liave bevjL 
bujuc^decl by Monsieur Haas, the ovcr^zcalous I'rcncli agent.* 

Tlklrd Bumoeae War. Lord Duflurin tlien, wiUi tliu xonuLinu 
of the llomr GovurumenC, dispatched an ulUruatuin to tlie Burniubc > 

court demanding tlic immediate acttlcniunt of nil niatlcris in<iiHi>utv. 
Tiie king, who, like liis prcdcccseurs, wivs di'spirsed to overrate 
the stren^i at Im contmntid, sent an cvu^flve rc’i'ly, «unl (tnicred 
his troops to resist the British advance. On N<ivenihur Id Diu ljuliuu 
army crossed the frontier. Tho lessons of pruviuue uanipoigns 
had been so well learned that no serious opposition wun encountered. 

On the 27th Of the same month King Theebaw agreed to burreuder. 
and on the following day, Mandalay, then tlko capital, woa occupied. 

The war, which had been of a merely nominal character, was thus 
ended in a fortnight. King Thoobaw and his family were deported 
as once to India, and ultimately settled at I^tnugiri in tJie Bontbay 
Fresldenoy, where the deposed monarcli livofT for many y<uuv. 

His personal fate need not excite sympathy or regret, ills accession 
had been marked by Ciie ruthless massacre of about eighty of Jkte 
relations, and during his short reign Itc Iiad shown himself to be 
an intemperate and cruel tyrant. 

Aeoeocatioa of tTppor Burma. Lord Dufferin, from ilie first, 
had mode up his mina tc annex tlie country. Before tlio war Jic 
had written to the Cliiof Commiasionur of Lower Burma: ‘Jf, 
however, the French proecudinc^ aliould evcnttiato in any serious 
attempt to forestall us in Upper Burmah. I sliouM not hesitate 
to annex the country; and, as at prcscnl adviso<i, I tidnk timt this 
mode of procedure would bo preferable to setting up a <loubtfid * 
prince.’ 

The Viceroy’s action seems to have been determined chiefly 
as a matter of liigh politics in order to explu<le the threatened 
French interference from tho side of Slam. The grievances of the 
Trading Company, although real and serious, evidently occupied 
a secondary place In his thoughts. 

* For a good account cf the intolmbfc provocations olfcred fkv TIjeebaw, 
who had come to the throne h) I $78, see pp, 88-48 of Bvmn bv J. G. Scott, 

• Shway Voc ' (London. Redway, 188«). a little hook of permenont interest, 
loi« out of print. Theebaw wne encoumged by knowledge of tho Brftleh 
dirocultles io Afghanistan and South Africa In 1879 and 1680. The British 
Resident at Mandalay was withdrawn io 1879. 
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A forzniU proclAnjiUoD of anorcttioo was issued on January 1, 
1886. The abaorptioD of tiie wbote Bunaese Empire bad thus been 
eficcted in sixty bemimios with the aanexation of Arakan 

aod Tenasserim in 1826. nga bad ibUowed in 1852. 

The easy conquest of Upper Burma completed the tale of anneara* 
tions on a coosiderabie scale open to a Govemor-general of India. 
Kotbiag mure remsined to be taken. 

India and Burma. Hie natural bonds connecting the Indian 
Empire with Bunna are ali^t. The Burmese, aHhciJf*h they bad 
obtained Buddhism various elements of civQisation from India 
in ancieot times, had little lo ooxnmoii whh the peoples of India. 
Cnste. the distinctive Indian institution, is unknown in Btirma, 
wittcb is more akin to China than to India. Those facts make it 
dinieult for the Supreove GovenuDent of India to do full justice to 
tlie claims of its great dependeacy to tbe ea«t of the Bay of Bengal. 
It is not improbable that Burma would be bettor adrninlstered 
and would enjoy improved opportunibea for progress if it were 
detached from India, as the Straits Settlements are. Those settle¬ 
ments might be treated as a dependency of Burma. 

Guerilla erai'lare. The d^iositiOD of King Theebaw and the 
formal aimexatiou of bis dominions were accompUshed with facility 
which proved deceive. The real trouble when tbc form^ 

war was finished. Hie robber bands, whkh bad long infested the 
country and were regarded spirited young men as affording 
suitable outlets for their love of adventiue, were now reinforced 
by swarms of disbanded aoldiery led by sundiy pretenden to the 
tlirone. Tbe irregular resistance of such bemds fasted for five years, 
and became so formidabte that at one time $ 0,000 regular troops 
were employed against Uiem. CSvil government was gradusuy 
introduced during that long period of £stutbajiee, and in tbe end 
tbe country settled down. In 1807 Upper and Lower Burma were 
united so as to form a smgle unmense propnee administered by 
a Lieutenaot'govemoT. In doe tzme he will develop into a Governor 
with ail the trappings of the ruler of a Presidency. The country 
possesses infinite niaterip] possibilities, and the people have many 
virtues, as well as some ^ults.^ 

Reertoratioo of Gwtfior Feni. A graceful concession to 
sentiment was made in 1886 when l^rd handed over to 

the Sindia the famous fort of Gwalior, ' tbe pearl in 

the necklace cf the castles of Hind', filorir was givoi up at Che 
same time, the town of Jhlnsi bemg taken m enchan^. The 
arrangements pleased aO parUea, the military strength of tbe 
empire was not impaired, (manges in the art of war^aviog destroyed 
the strategical value of tbe ancient for&eases. 

Queen Tictoria'a jobiloe. ITie ‘ jubilee' of Queen Victoria, 
marldng her completion of fifty yesos of sovereignty, was celebrated 

' * The potential weeHbioUpp^BojnM, not to speak of Western Chfna, 
the Shan Isistea. and Kaivonee, is doiplyiMaJeulaUe.... Up^ser Burma is. 
undoubMiy, more (ertite aod pmniaiog tht* our older pronoces' (Seott, 
op. cle., p. 1 ^). 
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ia Idd? at every station and town throughout India with appro* 

{ riate eeremorual ond genuine entiiusiasm. The cbata42ter of 
[er late Majesty commanded the ^wntaneous veneration of ail 
classes. 

Rent or ToDancy Acts. Lord DoJEerin's Govemment passed 
three important Rent or Tesiancy Act^ regulating the rural economy 
of large provinces. The Beagal Teoaocy Act of 1885, designed as 
Em improvement on Act X of 1856, was based on the priamples of 
fixity of tenure and judicsal reots. TUe Ejection that it violated 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement was riejitly disallowed. 
Tiie Governor-general had no difOeuIty in showing that the Act 
aimed at putting into practice the unfulfilled intentiom of X/ord 
Cornwallis. 

The condition.^ in Ondb being dllfercat, and tenant-right or 
‘ riglit of occui>uncy * being enjoyed by only a smaU minorTty of 
tlic puasantry. tho legisUtare sought to strengthen the posTtioo 
of the numerous tennnts-ao-will ^ granting tbem a statutory 
JioUling for seven years, with a ri^t to compensation for Uttprove* 
moots (1S6<I)._ 

In the I’anjab, where the land as largf^ cultivated by the owner^ 
the (Question of * right of occupancy' is less argent than rt is in 
Bcng^ and the United Provinces, ^e Act of 1687 gave the pro* 
tected tciuants a limited gaajaatee agamst eviction and enhance* 
Toent of rent. The rclatioos between landlord and tenant every¬ 
where present problems of such extreme comi^xity dilhculty 
that legislation on the subject neva can attain more than an iic- 
perfect and moderate degree of succes. 

Retirement of Lord DofiSEm. In 1886 X«ord KhiSerin, who 
felt the burden of advnndog yean and was influenced by domestic 
anxieties, expressed a desire to retire from India and resume 
diplomatic employment. lord Salisbury, wbo had returned to 
power io 1888, wiUingty complied with ue wishes ot the Viceroy 
and kept the embassy at Rome open lor him until he should be 
ready to assume charge. At the idoee of the year Lord iDufiferin 
was relieved by the Marquess of Lansdowne, aaother brill I ant 
Irish nobleman, and was rewarded for Jus services by a step In 
the peerage as Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 

If* Lord Dufferin may not be giveo a place in the ^ont rank of 
the Govemors-general, he cenaialy merits recognition as one of 
the meet successful. His prematore retirement was generally 
regrett«<l. 

CHROXOLOGY 

lord Lytton Viceroy i Royal fHles Act; oeeapatioo of Quetta 1876 


Famine lu Deccan and south ..... . 1678-8 

Iinperial Asaembiage (January 1) ...... 1677 

Vertiaculai Press Act.. 1878 

Second Afghan Wan. 1876-80 

Abohtioo of eustOBi hedge ....... 1879 
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B£&l£natjon of Lord I^tCoo ; Lord Hipon Viccri^ (Apri) j: Inttic of 
Maiw&nd (July S7); m&xcli ol Hobccts to lunduhnr (Augiuti) ; 


revermi of Aigltofi policy ....... IfiSO 

Ronditkon of Mysore ; lirnt gcncml census of Iiidhv , . . 

Rcridsl of VernACulat Press Act.I(jd2 

Education Committee's report ....... 

Ilbert DIU cortrovony ....... 1883-4 

Lord DiiTTerin Vicoroy. 18B4 

Peojdef) IrKidont; tfiird BurinMe Wor. IHSo 

Tenenoy Acts (dengsl. Oudh, Punjalr) .... 

AnnexetJon of Upper Surmii (January 1); rctftorutinn of (iwdJinr 

Fort.1883 

Queen Victoria’s ‘jubilee’.ISW 

nesi(paCion of Lord Dulfcrin; Lord Lunsdowno Vioemy . 1888 


ATTriroRiTiss 

The A. 7, scrirs ends wl|h I.or<l Mnyo, No Inrizo scald liompliy of tbo 
fint Jiliiri uf J.yCton, tlic Viceroy, oxistH. Tlir lend (ns iiu(.b(»nly is Thf 
HuiQTu oj Lord Ltftton'i IndUin AdniinigtrfUtan, irrrw to i/Mu; oon^ii/fd 
/rent £a(lers and JPaptro ^ I.ody H&oty BAi.^uue, liis duujSliCcr 

(LoT^nsns, 18D0). That Tolumc (551 pp.), picporcd wlUi tbo livlp of 
^ic J7 Strachey and Sir A. LyelJ. contHins many cfocuments not Hcce«ible 
olsexhere. All military details are stated autliarftativdy <n 7Ac A'ceoud 
Ai^ion War i978^ ; Xifftciol Account produced in Ihe InUlligence Drtineh, 
Army /i.Q.. IneOa (784 pp.» Murray, IP08); originally ''secret*, but 
revised Id 1907 for publteatioo and saM. 

The Stand 4/^^ War. 1878-99-80! tls Cameo, ita Ccncfuci, and iis 
Ceimqutneee. by Col. H. B. Hakka (8 vols., Constulilc, 180O-]01<^, u 
virtually a huK Radical pamphiet, bittcriy hostile to Lorda Beaconsitcld. 
Salisbory, an^Lytton, and thar advisees, and nvuwc<l{y dcalgaed to * deal 
a dc4^ly hh>w to the Forwiird Policy*. S(r ALFnLD Lyau^ Life of Ihe 
Mot^U ed n and yfva, 8 vols.. 1905. 

Tlie foRovIng accondnry authorities n^ay he crmsiiltod : R. C. Dpir, 
India fn iJtc I'iMrian Age, 1004, written from the National CoiATess point 
of view; L. J. Tiaorrxa, /Jiafory of India under tauten Vieioria, I88r^- 
Z880 (1888); and MAOSuaiAH and Ih). M. D., Abtidgment (Blackwood, 1901). 


CHAPTER 8 

Lord Lansdowne : frontier dclbnce; Manipur ; exchange and currency 
Lord Bigirt U; ChitrU and Tlrfth campaigns; plague and fnniioe 
Lord Curxon; famino; Ibreijra aflklrs ana frontier orrangemcnla 
inteihol administration: Lorii Mlnto II; eonstinititmnl cIjoj^s 
unareldst orime; Lord Hardlnge of Pensliurst; visit of Tlielr 
Majesties. 

Lord Lajasdowna. The Marqueoa of T^n&downe, who siicceoded 
Lord Dufforin, had ^ined o/ricial experience In his curlier days as 
Under*S<cretary forWor and also for India. l.dtcr he had served, 
like hia predecessor, as Governor*gencraI of Canada. He remained 
in office as Viceroy a little longer than the ciiaiomary period of 
five years, and enjoyed a generally quiet tiraa, ftOtvritJisUnding 
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tvo email frontier expeditiooe. The third Burmeee War had closed 
the paths of conquest, and the ilam about Ruuias aggression 
lud gradually Coded away. 

JVontiar dafeDce. The Viceroy demoted special attention to 
questions of frontier defence, and adopted oieasures veil calculated 
\ to prevent future panics, lie established friendly relations with 
the AjTur of mbul by seodi^ Sir H. Uortiiner Puj^d as a special 
envoy on a temporary mission. The envoy travelled wiuout 
nny escort, trusting lumsctf unreservedly to tJ>e lionour and 
hospitality of liis l>ost. The result was eniincDtly tkAtisfactory. 
Various frontier dilUculUes were then settled in a ^icndly spirft, 
an<i orrungementb were mailcto deniarcatc the southern and eastern 
f^>nt^cra of Afghanistan by a Itoundary nnee known as ' the 
Piirand line The subsidy to Uiu Auiir w:uf raised from twelve 
' to cigUtc<<n iukiis. Kilidcnt Arrangemmla had been made at an 
7 u\rlier date fur guaranteeing the security of QuOtla, and in L380 
the Viceroy, when visiling that station, was able to announoe 
tliot tlic once dreaded Bolan Puhs had become' a safe and peaceable 
higliwuyTiiu i>ass proper fe lifly*iovr miles la length. The 
Korlh'Wvstem Rmlwaynow extends to Qiaman, about mty miles 
beyond Quetta. An extension to Kandahar could be coasbucted 
without much diHiculty. All poIiUeaJ arrangements m the BalochiS' 
tan region were cfTcctm through Sir Robert Sandeman, an ofDeer 
of extraordinary ability, endowed with a sing^dar ^uUy for 
exercising personal influence. He died ia 1802. Critics in the 
lu<lian Nabonal Congress party, wlio were incapable of appreciating 
tho value of an insurance policy, and could not see anything beyond 
the immediate expense, rashly accused l.ord Lansdowne of 'silly 
imperialism’ and ^wasteful cxjMaditureThe value of the 
Viceroy's foresight has been tected and proved by the prolonged 
crisis of die Great War. TTie atreegth or the frontier defences has 
justifled the Government of India in denuding the country of 
> troops to an extent wliich would have been madness if Lord Lans* 
downe, b\ifl<ling upon the foundatkms laid by Lord Lytton, had 
not provided tbe means for guarding against attack and lor sending 
up reinforcements as required. 

Hunna and Nanr. ^ 1801 and 1S82 a gap in the defences of 
f the north-western moatler was closed by the occupation of Hunts 
and Nagor in the Gilgit VaUey, two stron^oldB commanding the 
road to t^tril and certain passes over thellindu Kush. Tl^e cap¬ 
ture of the almost inaccessible forts was effected by Indian troops 
with ex&aordinary gullant^.^ 

Mantecr. The small hill prindpalttv of Hanipur, situated on 
the boruen of Assam to the east of Kicl^ fCachar), was the scene 
of an unexampled and audacious crime in 1501. Troubles having 
arisen owing to a dlasted sueeesaica, the Govenuneat of India 
decided to ^le the Senapati, or comnuodcr-ia-ehief of the local 

* ‘ The little campalan is vividly desehbed lu oae of the best bools of 

travel ever writtf a, Whttv nite Snptm MM, by E. F. Kaigbt (1868). 
The three empires laeao Ruiate, and Qiaa. 
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fowea. vrho was a brotlier of tlw? Riijri lately deposed, itr. Quinton, 
tlic CW«f Commissjoner of Assam, with an oseort of Uve luindrod 
men, was onlcrcd up to MflJiii)ur to mukc Uic nt'Ci sjwy arranges 
menu, f be Senapati not only refused to obey tljo suiumoDS of 
the Vloeroy’a rvprosciiUtivc, but offered armed rcwlKtoncc. PigJit- 1 
ing went on until niinsct on Mnreh 2 k An interview between tliy 
Chief Commissioner an<l tli© Sfinupati iiAving boon nrrungvd, tlio 
British oOicers were troiojiorously uttacked. Mr- Quinton and 
oertain members of Jiis staff were ea(>turod cuid dojiberatelv 
belicAtIcd by tlie public executioner. TJio oseort retired towards 
ICacluvr. l>uWng the rctlrcinent strtvngc incidents liapi- ncd. xoine 
of n UieUIy creditable, and otJiers of a painful nntinv. At the end 
of April ttie outrage was avengcHl, tJic Jsenapoti hiuI wmhc of liix 
Bccomplleca being Jiunged. A i»iy wan appointed Jijija. During 
liis minority the Htatc was luliinnlstcrcd by tlic Polltlad Ag<*nt, 
wlio introduced many refornus. Tiio young llajH, who lind iwn 
eduoatwl at tiu* Mayo lk)llegiu Ajmer, wiw Invested wiUi l‘owers 

Ehel&t (Kal4t) and Kashmir. After the dent.li ut Sir Robert 
Sandemun in 1802 tlic KJ«“m of Kliclot (lOilfit) committed ho 
many acta of violence, Including the murder of n bedridden 
cripple ag«l ninety-four, lliat lie was r«<iuiTcd to ubdlcivtc in 
favour of his son. The Maharaja of KafilimTr, wlio had foun<i tlie 
difficulties of government too much for htro. surrendcrctl his powm 
for a time to a council of regency. Reforms liaving been effected, 
the MaharajS subsc^uenUy resumed his functions. 

Exchange. In lixdia the standard of value for scverul centuries 
bad bcensilver, that is to say, nU debts, jiubllc or private, luul to 
be paid-in silver rupees. Elarly In the ninetecntli century tlic rnpco 
had been worth sometimes as mueJi a** nne-oighth of jin KngliKh 
gold sovercfgn. or, as expressed in Brttisli silver currency, two 
shjLings and sixpence- About 1870 the rupee was commonly 
reckoned as being worth the tentli juirt of a .sovereign or two 
shillings in silver, and it was customary to convert rupees into 
pounds sterling or sovereigns at the rate of ten tt> one, a Uiousand 
rupees being taken as equivalent to a hundred pounds. About I 
1878^ the value of Rilver in relation to gold war cliRturbed by I 
various oauees, with tJie result Uiat in 1878 a thousand rupCM were 
worth little more tlian fifty pounds. The Government of Inclia 
being obliged to make large payments in England for diverse 
purposes, flic heavy and fluctuating fall in exeliange tJirew Indian 
finance into confusion.while European oflicials and otlier persons who 
could not avoid remitting family diarges and savings to England 
in order to make payments there in gold under English law were 
gravely embarrassed, and injured by the loss of a large percentage 
of th^r income. Proposals -to remedy the intolerable state of 
affaire were diNCUssed for many years without result. At last, in 
1898. -tlie Government of Indin and the Home Government decided 
to close the mints against the f^ee coioa»of silver, and subsequently 
resolved to admit gold as a legal tender, so that debts, -whether 
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S uhlic or pnvftte. might be lAwfulW paid in. either silver or gold. 

ho result of Lord L^nsdowne's legulatioo. as modified some year* 
later In Lord Cutmq’b time, has been to steady the rate of exchange, 
which long remained at about Is. Ad. to the rupee. In other words, 
A sovereign was valued at fifteen rupees, and a thou.<iand rupees 
were worth about sixty-»x eoverdgna The JuDitation of coioege 
iiQS given tliC rupee an artificial valne as money, ustially far exceed* 
ing ita lotringic %*aiue as diver bullion. Tbe disadvantages of the 
arrangement are two, namely, that a presuium is plae^ on tlie 
eoiml^rfeitinj* of rupees even in good siJver, and that the vnluo of 
the large IrouJtls uf silver buUibn m the hands of the Indian popula* 
tion is depreciated. iBut, ootwitltstanding those disadvantages, 
and tile iiecc»(sary ioas of iocome t» Earopeftn residents in India, 
nobody luta been able to devise a better plan. The subject Is too 
intricate und tvoJinjeal to admit eonvcnlcntly of furtliorcxjHtsItion. 
Tlio currency measures uutiated by Lord Lansriowne's government 
Buciiri.Hl tinancial prosperity. »nd provided the yeariy surplus 
nf revenue which enabled Lord Ciuson to effect his numerous 
reforniK. The Great War has distuiherl tlu; excliangt. 

Lord Elgin n; troniiars. In ISfi* Lord Lansdovne was 
relieved l>y Lord l^in, son of the rmbkman who ha<l been at Uie 
head of the Goveroinent for a short time in 1802-8, The new 
Viceroy liad never held aoy important office and couJd not be 
credited with the possession of any conspicuous personal distinc* 
tion. His adminrstratioo laAted for four yesirs. Relatioos with 
Russia were improved by a treaty settling t)ie frontier of tlie two 
empires In the lofty mountaina the Pimlrs ; the demaxention 
of the Afghan boundary was completed i at*H the frontier line 
between Uiirma on ooe aide and Siam on the otlier was 

marked out. 

nhi fv^i. A disputed snccession in ^le little state of CLitrhl, 
lying nmung the mountains to the west of Gilgrt and soutli of tlie 
Hindu Kiisii, led to a small war in 1685, during which tlie Political 
Agent underwent a siege and a deCaebment of a hundred Sikhs 
was destroyed. In due course the fort was relieved and the leaders 
of tlie opposition wore deported. Since then ChitrfiJ has been 
quiet. 

Tir£h. Two yean later a more serloos frontier operation was 
rendered necessary by the rUiog of the strong Afridi clanB. who 
closed the Kityber Pass. Tlie vallm sonth of the paae, until tlien 
unexplored, were penetrated, oM tM active resistance of the clans 
was broken. The campaign was on an unusually large scale, 
40.000 troops or more being employed. The thorou^ subjugation 
of the tribes seems to be as for off as ever. 

Plsigaa and iazzaine. The latter part of Lord Elgin's term of 
of^s was clouded by tlie calamities of peAilenee and famine. 
Bubonic plague, the same dread disease which hsd ravaged 
London and other parts of England in 1M3>5, was known to be 
endemic or loosdly iadigroous in certain places in India, especially 
on the slopes of the Himalayas, where rt had existed without 
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attrek^iog: much notice. An epidemic spreeui over a coiisidcmbie 
region in Cutch and Sind In 1»I2, where it losttni tor twi yeiiri, 
In 1$36 Utc discue extended over a larcc area in Kuipulunu. But 
no very widely diffused outbreak in India seems to be recorded 
after 161$, in the reign of Jalifingir, wJien tJio postDenec wruuj^t 
httvoe in aimoat every locality of nortliem and wobtem luma, 
lasting for cigJit years, JohilngTr, an acute ubwrwr, <lc><crlbed 
the symptoms accurately, and uoted bow tiie diKcuM affected 
rats and mice, Tlie Deccan was snutten in 170$ and 1701, 

The greet modem epidemic, which iios not yet <Ii>atppcarcd 
{1018), b^a At Bombay in 1800, iiaviiig been iutrnducwl appa- 
rciitly from China. It spread by degrees into ucarly every province. 
XJp to tlio end of ItlOH marc tliniv two ndllion deatlis inul bevn 
reported, nnd the autuul mortality nmst inive bc<'n luitcli gn nWr. 
White tiic dh^cAsc W(iH a novelty and uonilncd to a C(/)n|>aruliveiy 
8in:vll area the various i>niVJiw'iut nutlu)riti<''‘ tried to <>oirdMte it 
by strict (piarantiuu rogulatinus and ollU'r lueuKureK widch offended 
tfio sojitiincnt of tlie pujiulatiun, cspccindy tiinl of IJitt 111 net ns, 
Violent opposition was aroused. At Po<»nn two young JlritlKii 
olileers employ^ on plague duty were niurdcrecf dctlbcrntoiy, 
while sanguinary riots occurred at Dorn bay t»nd otlicr phu*<*H. 
Experience having proved that it was impoesihlo to prevent tJic 
disease from spreadW tlie early reflations were dokI idee), and 
everybody was £orce4rto recognise tliat tiie pestilence had come 
to stay. A method of inoculation witli a smim lias been eflicru ions 
when given a fair trial. It is impossible to ]>re<liet wlien Uic jrlaguo 
wid diuppear, os it disappesrod long ago from Kurojio rw vji epi¬ 
demic disease. The stray oases which have reaeiied Europe of 
late years have not developed any genera) pestilence. 

The fominc of 180C-7, behoved to Iiave been the most severe 
ever known, was esciinatod to have aricettMl a popukition of ru'arly 
seventy millions, tt was especially intcnMc in tiiu IhilttKl lfrt>vin<’i>:<, 
the Central Provinces, Biimr, and the Hisbar Dlrtrict of tiu' Pwijul). 
All the statistics of the visitation are on a gighutio M’aU'. The 
calamity was fought us effectively as WHsIbJc l;y Sir Antony 
MacDonncII, the Lieutenant-governor of the United Pro vinous $ind 
Oud)t. The administration of the Central Provinces, where ^peciul 
dMRoalCics wcruORCOuntcred, wa^tfarlcsssncccbsAil. A Commission 
under Sir James Lyall reported in 180B on tlie rcmilts, and agHln 
discussed the principles of famine relief, a subject <»n wJiicli general 
agreement Is not easily attained. No system can do more tlian 
mitigate the horrors of an intense and extended famine duo to* 
failure of rain in ta enormous area. 

l«ord GurzoB, At tlie beginning of l$b0 Lonl Elgin was 
aiiooeeded by Lord Curton of Kedicston, then not quite forty yeare 
of ago, the yo\mgC8t of the Governora-gcneral. excepting l-ord 
Dalhousic. Although the new Viceroy ha<l not ciijny^ the 
execpCional experience of Lord DufTcrin in ofliecs of the highest 
rank, no ruler of India before or since took up the task of govern¬ 
ing the Indian Empire with an equipment of special, laboriously 
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ftcquited Imowlrdge so vast as that pocsesud by Lord Curzon of 
KecJleston. ilt 2uul sp«ac a large of the ten years precedinj; 
his assumption of the V&ceroyahy fn tmvels of exCnordin&ry 
range, chiefly in Asia. Mrs 
immense book oa Penda is 
a lasting monument coov 
memorating the seal and in* 
lelUgcnve with which be 
acouioulatcfl cx&ct koow- 
ledge uonccniinf (he strange 
countrick whlcjihc explored. 

* lie hail s))eiit nnuiy ooe 
ymr at die JniJia OOke aod 
three years iit tlie Forriisn 
Oniee. ilc luul viiJied ImUa 
fOtir tisios and bad iraveJkd 
viilely within its borders. He 
knew ut l)r<t Imnil llie North, 
wi'dt l^rundcr, alnnyh an obieet 
ol dte)> anxii'ly. He liau a 
close nersonal aequaintanoe 
with tiic other countries ni 
Asia, and had studied pon* 
dered the probkim they pre^ 
sented. ilc I)4d Dicta afoguJar 
^ricty o( A^tie rukrs, in' 
ciiidinff such diverse potentates 
as the Shah of Persia, the Amir 
ol Afgbanirtem, the King of 
Korea, the King of (with 

whom be frequeody corre¬ 
sponded}, the Ecnperoc o! 

Annara, and the King of Cara* 
bodia. Among sdoiiaistraton 
of kaeer rank may be oieo* 
doDcd Li Ifung <^ng, witt 
whom he was on tenna of coc^ 
ttdcnibk intliTUiey. This |w& 
hminary experteoce of hiteT- 
course with AsMit ics of exalted 
position was o( gmt value io 
Ids new office, whkh braugbt 
him into ccfitDCt with the 
princes and chiefs of lodM.* * 

In addition to those pecn- 
liar qualifications for office 
in lodia, Lord Curson was LCKD CUB20M Or K£DL£SlOK. 
endowed with gifts fitted to 

win eminence in any field of human activity, gifts which included 
eloquence, style, iaduatry, unaglnatinQ, sympathy, a faculty for 


' Lovat Pmaer, 3id ed., p. Id. 
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organiutiou, oHicr motits rru'cly conibinvd in o&c mnti, Sucb 
manifold capacity naiumily tempted the to cxcrciMi bi» 

powers. aii<i to embtu'k oq a ocune of reform, wliidi Ivd Jiim to 
deal with evury department uf tlie odininiitrutioii. unci to leave his 
personal mark on eaeli. Meet critics uru i\grecd tJtut Lord {.’ukoq, 
like Lord Dalhousie, when) he resembled in sonic rvs|>ccth, u'cnt too 
fust, India does not like to be * Jmsbled % and umtitndtiod cU’Uvity 
in reform Is certain to produce u toisctlon. The fcvciirih energy of 
Lord Laihousie undoubtedly was one of the elurnonU in tJic grout 
reaction of the Mutiny ; un^ it Js not tinjtuc to aiUrm tJiut tlic out* 
break of unrest and grave poJitiual erlnut which < nsiK<i afU>r Lord 
Ciiraon's rc'signation waa in sort)c« measure stimuUvU’cl by feelings 
of irritution induced by tlic cuiucilulive effect of iiiccsiuint cliungv. 
Lord Cnraon, liku everybody cJso, of enurnc, nindo inisbikes from 
timo to time j but it nmy be* said with truth tJiut nlnukst every one 
of tlic innimierublc juiininistnitivc oiinng««K efTeetcHl by him was 
in itself uu improvement. Vut, the puce wus loo fiud, nml tliu 
improvements wore too immy. 

TJie caIn) judgenxcmt <»f lustury emmot now be piuised ui>(>q Uiu 
achievemenU of a ruler of India who happily is Ntcll (Ibid) eiigivgod 
in important public duties at a time of uncxnnkjiled oilliculty. 
The adminlbEration of India by Lord Cunon is too near to be 
viewed in true perspective^ and Impartial consideration of his rnorc 
disputable acts is )iindered by the pasblons of contemporary ^tarty 

C Utica. Moreover, the inner history of events so invent lias not 
:n, and cannot at present be disclosed. Titut tlilDuuity, tJio lack 
of authentic documents with tiie consequent paucity of infurtna' 
tion, hampers tJie historian more or less throughout tl\o period 
since the Mutiny, Tlie books dealing witii the administration of 
the Viceroys, even wJieii of considcmbic bulk, hnvo been W) dis> 
erectly edited as to leave much untold. After the time of Lord 
Lansdowno authentic accessible records aru partioulurly senuty. 

A slight outline sketch of n few of tJiv tnoro oiitAhinding features 
of X«or<i Cnraoit's brJIiunt adniinistrivtioii is all tliut cun bo at* 
tempted in this work. 

FamiDe oi 1900. At the very beginning of liis h'rni of oflico 
he was confronted by a formidable famine, which bcitunc intenw 
in 1900 and smote witli cHpcctal severity tlio favoured jirovincu (kf 
Gujarftt> usually exempt Irom fnicli di«<tr(<Kd. The culniiuty was 
encountered with untiring energy by the Viceroy and muitiliidcs 
of brave men and women working under him, who oftcMi Naorfficed 
tlielr lives in the cause of Uie suffering millions. A Famine Com- 
mission imdor the prosldcncy of Sir Antony Maeclonrll. winch 
reported Sn lOOl. was disposed to tiunk that relief, csiiccialiy in 
the Central Provinces, had been <iisiributed wltit too lavixli a Jiand. 
Excessive liberality results, not only In iinancial enibutrMsment, 
but in the demoralization of the people, Tho exact line between 
excess and defect )s not easily drawn. 

Afghan affairs. Zn 1901 Abdurralimftn, Amir of Afghanistan, 
was succeeded by his son Habfbullah. Lord Curaon managed to 
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kecD on friendly tcima wiUi the new Ama. although nert with^t 
The Amir claimed the title of King, wn^eeded 

tlic style of * His Mijesty ’ in oOlciaJ cew^xradeac^ ^e allow¬ 
ances nromieed by Lord Uwdowno c^tixwed to be ^d. The 
Great Wat bM serloualy alfeeted the polrtic^ portion of Afghjmis* 
t m &s of almost every country ra the worM, to »u^ m extont 
that the poUtfy of previous dmea has littte appli^ihty to the 
oresent. The future is incalculable. , . _ . 

^ Persiao Onli. All British sWteamcn have been and an agreed 
that foreign powers abouW be excluded from poyical <»nwl 
over the Pcnlaa Gulf* where British naval power should U supreme. 
In Lord Curron’s time TuAjs Fr«icb, 

tried to secure a footing on the shores or ulands of the Gulf- 
V eer^ ^isoU visitedtberepon and took cffc^w stops to 
i(!e intorwta of his country. In the course of the world coidlict 
till utter jmpotcaca of Peraia has been revealed, and new prospects 
have been opened by the opermtiens m M^potamia. 

Tibetan expedition. ™ moat nettle and most debatable 
incliJcnt In Lordclniwi’s foreign poUcy was the Tibetan expedition 
of 1W3-*. The friendly rela^ona between the goverramU of 
the Grand Lama and of India which enstod in the time of Wa^ 
Hastings bad come to an cod long brfore Lord 
UMn Ids otncc. The Tibetans showed »^ 

/rinntrv sealed aizainal ail intercourse with India, and dusregardca 
«n«SiS?is ^bSSSy arranged. When Lord C^son^a^m^ 
Sarge the relations U India an 

itMullock ’ A Russiaa agent having been received at tiasa, 
^ toe^atiitodc of the%hAana having become unmisUJably 
hostile the Viceroy thought that the time for acUwt bad amved, 
hfs UtteSC^^randTima-s government not i^^ving 
norded any reply. In November be pejsutoed the Home 
GovcinmCTt to ^sanction a limited advance ^ *5^2 

ii«1 f-wa V to Lhasa, in order to obtai n reparation. Strict instruction 
w^ Jhe S««tar 7 of Slated the c^mnons should 

bc^raporary, and that the mis^ should be i^thdrairo as so^ 
It Ite Jblect was attained. The Tibetans having offerod ormirf 

^ 
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tho CT«diC of emioonC StiOoiS^ Ia Ihs mnua^tiicnt of Uic tribcil • 
frontier, Previoualy Uie doa!)ne* willi the trlbL-u to Uio nonli yf j 
Sind iiad been iu tlic Jiandii of tlie provineitil govcmiiuTit of the [ 
Pjvnjnb, which had the Frontier Force and Guides at its diH)> 0 Kij, t 
TIic rosulU had been unsatibfactory and scores of raids or puniLivo : 
expeditions hftd Giilod to produce any pcrinaiuiit effect- L<jrtl 
Ctirs^on. adopting and modify lag on idea of Lonl I,yttoji, crenUd 
in 1001 the North-Wcf<t Frontier Province, administered by a Oiief 
Commissioaer wiUi head-quarters at Peslmwar, and rvspom>ible 
directly to tJw Government of India. Tiie reform wum purrk*'! out 
in a manner needlessly irritating to tlie Panjnb Governtuent, which 
lost all the territory tv tiio west of tlicZQ<lu«, cxcT{»ttho Ih'ra Glia?f 
}Qian District. Tile nor province also received t)u* IhtKilnt District 
and was time ptovwlcrt with ciiarniing sites for iiill kt»»llon«. The j 
nieastirc. altltoiigii it niiglit Jiuvc been brtMi^lil iutc» <k]H>rutjon with 
less frietion, deserves itnrcx('rv<'<l commendaCioi; on !(>• merits, The 
province as at present oonstitiiUiil luis a n|k])(ni,ruu<'<' on tlic 

map, and is so eoiixtriictctl time ics (vlniinlsiraliou iim>,L Im« ilifllnilt. 
Means to make it more cunipnct und tnumigcubh* nmy he fniind at 
some future time. Tliclarue urea formerly known uk Hk' Nortli- 
Westem Provinces (N.VV.P,) was rechrUtened in tmlpr t" avoid con¬ 
fusion, and was styled the Agra Provl nee. T)\c wh<)(e region, inclu<l- 
ing Oudh, under jurisdiction of tlio Lientcnaiit*ipfV<*rxu)r,'wUosc ( 
head-quarters arc at Allahabad and Natnl Thl, is now culled the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (U-X*,). Tlio dc.'ftignatlcn 
is not oonveniont. the capital being Allahabad, not Agra. Oudh 
was mentioned In tlie name In order to gratify local Hcntimcnt, 
which objected to the complete merger of the small kingdom in 
its large neighbour. The local governoient siicnds some tine 
each year at Lucknow, tlte capital of Oudh, 

f^rontier tribes. In liis trnnsoetiorxs with tin* frontier tribes 
on the Panjab border the Viceroy nought to apply, ho Ttip hh differ- 
cncon of cundicione wouLl permit, the NyKtem of j'owvfid inlhiettcc 
worked eo sucocshfully by Sir Itnbcrt Sjindvmun in Ibkloehistnn. 

He based liis arrangements on iho principles of ‘ wltlitlnvwnl of 
British forces from advanced positions <*njplt)vmpnt of trdml forces 
in the do fence of tribal country, conoentmtlon of Rritish forces 
behind them as a safegiianl and a support, and Improvement 
of communications in the rear 

The policy, which involved tlie organiwvtfon of a oom^iderable 
force or Frontier Militia, lias been Justified by success. Orilv one 
little frontlet war, that against t)ie Mahsuds. occurred during Lord 
Curaon’s time. It was called a ‘ blockade \ for the sake of appear¬ 
ances, 

Hatzve Statea and Berir. The Viceroy, who look the most 
lively interest in the Native or Protected States, forty of which he 
visitod, has been criticised, and apparently with justioe, for allowing 
too much reodlncsa to interfere in their affairs. Ilis successor, 
Lord Minto, was more restrained in his action- T)ie moat important 
transaction wltli a Native State was the settlement in 1903 of 
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the loQg'Slandii^ Bem dil&eolty b; iDe«nj of a confidential 
personal discussioa with the Xzaarn, at which no one else was 
present. Tbe little province waa made over to t bg Government 
of India umicr the hctlon of a pe77>etua] lease, so aa to preserve 
. the Doniioal sovereignty of H^enbad. Ber&r ceased to exist 
as a seporate province and was attached as a Diviuon to the Central 
Provinces. Tlie hnancinl terms amnged were &vourable to the 
^yizum, wlio is said to have been aatis&id. Tlie opportunity was 
taken to get rid of the Hyderabad Contingent as a distinct force, 
and to merge it in the Indian army. S»o far as is known the arrango 
tuents work well. 

Ticeregal energy. Tlie inexhaastible energy of Lord Cunon, 
wbicJi III iiindtJi Could not ctuencL. attacked Uie problems of internal 
adnii^u^tratitMl on every edde. He explored minutely the OvtAiis 
■ of every arul o^*entraiDcd his strengUi by doing too 

mncii hiniHc^f. 'Hic marked tendency to draw all business up U> 
heui-quarterx had a pernicious eCteet npon tbe more independent 
iiicinbcrx of tiic servieca, who felt that their power of acuen was 
iimluly restricts! and that the exercise of responsible discretion 
w&s djxcoumgo<l. 

Land revenne. The land rcvcooc admhiMtiwtion liaving been 
made tlie eulijcct of much hostile critici^, tlie Viceroy replied in 
January 3 002 by an exhanstive ' Resolutionwritten by bimscif. 
He demoQStratf^ tJiat faminca were due to drought, not to over* 
osscs^ment. and laid down principles designed to ensure greater 
elasticity both In assessment and in collection. 

Land Alienation Act. All ebeervciv are agreed that the almost 
ujiivcriiial indebtedneas of the peasantry and the numerous transfers 
of owncralilp or tenant-right to members of the trading and money- 
lending classes are evUs to be deptored. But tb^ are evils more 
easily deplored tban remedied. It is extrenely dimcult to prevent 
a willing seller from concluding with an eager buyer a trassaction 
in no way immoral, although kerned fay authority to be contrary 
to tlie public interest. The mistdiievoos effects of the alienation 
of land were felt witb especial severity in tbe PanjSb, where agita¬ 
tors have not been slow to take advaoUge of tlie discontent of 
dispossessed landholders. The Government of Lord Curaon 
attempted a remedy by passing the Land Alienation Act (XIII of 
1900) applicable to that province. The broad effect is described 
ns being tliat ' money-lenders, shopkeepers, and professional men 
cannot buy land from hcredHary eultivntors, or bold sucli land 
on mortgage for more than twenty years without the consent 
of the State ’. The sale of land to ^ excluded classes under decree 
of court is also foihiddm. The d/fitcuHy of woildog such an arbi* 
trary jvohibltion and the facQKy of evasion are obvious. The 
principle of the Act has been extended to certain other territories. 
Co-operative rural baoloi, m od e l l e d on a Gennan system, have been 
established in the hope of kseenmg the burden of debt on the 
peasantry. 

Hig hap education. The Viceroy bestowed intense study on 
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the education problem, even to tbc injury of his liuultli. Hill 
bibours, aided by Uiose of ;v prelimino^ conjtuittvc and u eoiDinis* | 
8ion» rcsulto<l in tiio eouetmvnC of tiiu Onivervitics Act» 1U(U. Thei 
Act rcdiicucl tlic cxoi:ssive huiobcrH of membors of tlic 
refornicd the cou^stitutiod of tlic ^yndicatcH or executive bociiee,' 
plMcd in tiiv luLods of tJtc Govcrntnvnt of India the final deciblos ^ 
concumintf the atrdiation or disadUUtlon of coUu^vm, ^kod provided 
for the oincial intmectiot; of alllUatu<i v 

Grave abuses loiutly collioff for reform undouhtechy existed,' 
espeually in Benj^al. Tlio Bsll on wJiicli the Act wbn founded 
excited opposition fur grc’Htcr than Its Atdluir hod cxpcctc^d. The 
Tcisistancv to the ofliciel i>ro{K>aulH vas bused igton tiio iichcf that ' 
the inlondcd Ic^slation “would fetter unduly the ijuU'iiendenec of 
the universitioN ujkI coUeitCH, wldle enhancing excessively tlte power * 
of the executive tfoverennent. Ollier eir<*uiii«tanee*j ernitrilnited 
to tlie exeltf'inoot. KotwtfljRtundinsj tfHf Vi<*eroy’s earms*!. asauh ' 
ancc«< lhn( tlie 'inam prineiplc * of Ids rt^forms Mas * to niix(> tlie ' 
atHridurr) of education nil round, ancl parliciilarly of hijflu'r cxinca* i 
tton*. lie was denounc<i<l flereely aa tlie enemy of the Miilversity i 
system and of hlpher cdueation generally'. 7^rd Curaon’s un* 1 
popularity during the latter part of his term of o(II<x‘ w>uh due in j 
Jarge part to the dislike of his methml* of educational reform. ' 
The problem was not solved finally by his action. In 101 P a new 1 
Uoivemity Commisaicin has submitted fresh proposals. 

The * partition of Bangal ’. The 80*«alled purtitioo of Bengal 
was not originally plaonetf by the Viceroy. Tjic dixeu'Mion about 
the rearrangement of cerUm provinciul boundaries liad begun 
among his subordinates in 1001, ~but no definite proposal was mode 
until two years later, in IbUiJ, wlicn tlie Lieutcnant'govcrnor of 
Bengal propounded a certain plan for lightening tlie intolerable 
bureJen resting upon his shoulders. At that time he wn*; supposed 
to administer a territory comprising ISD.OOO sciuurc miles with 
IX population of acvunty-eiglit tnilllonfl. The task could not ^ 
performed witlt any approoeU to sueccss. If astern Bengal CKficciolly 
wan utterly nc^lcetc«l, fltiunuiaily starved, uad alli;wcd to luescnt 
* the most astounding record of modern crime in existence ’. 

Lord Curvoo, after paying n visit to Hastem Bengu), recognized , 
the absolute necessity of replacing tlicjurisdietion of the JJeu tenant- 
governor. Various possible aiTangements wore eotit>idcrud and 
publicly discussed. In 1006 the proposals of the Government of 
India took definite shape. Their main features, as modified by 
the Secretary of State in Council, were the separatiun from the 
Calcutta Government of the Divisions of Dacca, Qiittagong, and 
Rfijsiillhi. tJie suppression of the Chief Commissionershii) of Asaant, 
and the formation of a now province colled ' ijlaetcrn Bengal and 
Assam' under a Lieutenant-governor with his capital at Dacca. 
The scheme was sanctioned, and different Secretaries of Stats * 
repeatedly declared that the decision was irrevocable*. X)is 
arra^ement, contrary to expectation, provoked intense and 
passionate hostility in Calcutta and throughout Ben^, where 
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ft cry raiftftd iliftt 4he Beogaff imtHtn wu beiog maJicioualy 
tom ftftuAdet. Scnpuft crimes were committed in support ^ the 
ogitotion, but by the cod of IdlO the exdtemeQtbad die<I down, ftad 
BasterQ Beogaf had besuA to esperieiice the benefits of a govern* 
meat on the spot wbioi cared for its interests. Unfortunately, 
fts X think, the ministry in power in I9ii thought fit to reverse 
the decision $o often ftfArroed. H.li. the King-Emperor was advised 
to announee at the Coronation Durbar the adoption of the plan now 
in force which restored the Chief CoiiiiDi»onerahjp of Assam» aixd 
created the new province of Biblir and Orissa, mclading Cliutift 
Nagpur, with its capital at Pataa-Uaaldporc. Ucogal proper thus 
remained undivided under the Calcutta Govemmeat. xbe sufferer 
was I<ku>tern Bengal, with its prepoAderaoce of Muhammadan 

E puUttion, whidi was again made over to the admlniatmtlon of 
louttn. Pcrhu]>s tlie most ncgiceted part of India will now 
be given better truatmeni tJ^an it ever received in the past. The 
wlUulmwal of the Bih&r and Orim province has given material 
relief to the ovcr*worked Govemoicot of Bengal, which can now 
spare some time and money for tJw eastern districts. 

TIm ralica of the part. Ahkouglt aome of Lord Cunon'a 
prcdcccMior>, notably Lord Lytton, and now and then a provincial 
guvernur, hod dl^fayed some of the duty incumbent on 
s civillMd government to cherish the nrumbling robes of the past 
and to explore the treasures oC anewnt art buried in the soil of 
innumerable forgo tie a citiea. high autlioritiea were, as a rule, too 
much immersed in the eurrent bu^ncaa of war. policy, or admlnls* 
tration to pay serious attention to the leas obvious claims of science 
upon their attention. 

The oAcfol efforts made from time to Lime to preserve the 
monuments of fomjer ages to investigate the hidden romains 
of antiquity were spasmodic, desultory, unscientific, and planned 
on u penurious scale. Lord Curaon stands alone as the reverent 
liberal giiardian of the heritage of the present from the past, and 
»9 the earnest advocate of ad^uatc, instructed exploration. He 

I ’ustly eloiraed credit for initiating a' aad stedfast policy ’ 

a the matter. 

hope’, he said, when addiesKogthe Asiatic Sodety of Bengal In 1600, 
* to asert more deiloitely during my time tk Impcoal responsibility of 
Qovemnvsnt io reap e c t of antiqaitiea, to inaugurate or to persuade 

a more bbenti attitude on the part of those with wbom it wets to provide 
the means, and to be a faithfoJ guardian of the pdeelese trcasure4Muee of 
art and learning that bas, lot a lew years at any rate, been comnuCted to 
my ebarge.’ 

The promise then made has bean nobly redeemed. 

Xmrd Curson'a achiewomemt. Every important building or 
group of moBuments Imown to exist in any provinee or state has 
been examlaed, and in the great majority of cases decay has been 
arrested by processes of cooservatsoa, nsusUy executed with dis* 
cretion. Research has not been negfeeted. The exploration of 
buried romains and the study of inscriptions have been prosecuted 
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vigorously io conjtu»ctioii wjt2i the urgent work of a comprehon*' 
Bive sclicnxe ot coiiBcrvutiuii. TJic Govcruincut of Indlft Jiai 
at pre'^ent no reiiBon for self-repronch witli regard to it« care fc»r 
tlie extant nicmurials of tlic past, uiul is niuat pruvinccs reaeurch 
and expiomtioD of many kinds Jiave been ootive. TIic Protected 
States hove become deeply interested in die process of recovering 
the unoient history of India. Several sb^te.s, notably Mysore, 
Travaticore, and Hyderabiui, maintaiti admirable urchneulogicol 
depaetmonts of tlieir own, directed by competent Indian experts. 
Tiiu enoemous development of historical and orchaeoloKJoal study 
In India since the beginuing of tlic twenCiCitii century owui much to 
tiu' example set by Ifurxl Cuexon and to Uiu ruHcfnaiitig Uc^ports |>ub> 
liaiied by Sir Joliu Mordiall. tiic Uirectur-Uvneral <»r ArvliuMiJo^y, 
and bis colleagues since 1902. Otlier innncncnjs Imvc eonlrhiutvd 
to the advance niiule, but none Jias been Tiiorc potent Utun tlio. 
enc*)urnj?ctnent liberally given by tlic <JH»v<>rjtnient *jr India. 

UUlitarUD economics. Tiio ctnurnvtidiLLian>< of u lilKtoriun on 
the brilliant snecosH attained nuerl to be biLlanee«l by Maine wtxrds 
of caution. Tho Indian tiovvniment, saturated witii tradiRcins 
of cheesejraring economy, is exceptionally liable Ui nnreaK<niub!e 
financial panic arul usuuly is dispoHcd to be scvcitdy utlliUxriua, 
grudging every rupee not devoted to the ordinary pitrpiiHcs of* 
ooimnonplaco administration. When control lro'p]>ens to be in , 
the haads of olTleials destitute of imagination aud the liistorle i 
sense, as is too often the case, expenditure on tlie coiiMervatinn of 
ancient monuments or on the prosecution of scicntiTic research i 
Is apt to be regarded as on extravagance to be prnAcd away 
whenever the sli^test financial stringency in felt. Sircli o. cooibina* 
tion of unfavourable conditions occurred in 1911, wlico the 
Governmeot of lodin committed Itself to the absurd atwortion that 
the work of the Archaeological Department was KuhstuntialN 
complete, and that the adminiserativo siruoturc so cftrefnlly buift 
up by Lord Curson mjght be sliattcrcd- Jiiiergctic efforts wore 
nee<lud to savu the organisation, and happily were successful on 
tliat occasion. But the attack is not unlikely to be renewed. 
All persons who com to preserve the links uniting tlio present 
with tiLc past or arc able tu appreciate the grandeur nn<l beauty of 
the work done by the men of the olden tinic slionid be on tJicir 
guard against the narrow.minded prejudices of utilitarian econo¬ 
mists. The notion tJiat the sxirvey and study of the monuments 
and hidden remains of ancient India liave been substantially 
completed to sucli an extent that little more remains to be done 
is so ludicrously false that fi>rmal refutation is hardly^ necessary. 
In reality tlie field for investigation is practically infinite, arid 
centuries hence a Director-General of Ardiaeology may still find 
plenty of work to do. 

fleeigBatios of Lord Curaon; Lord Curson went to England 
in 1004 for six moDths on the understanding that he should return 
to India for a fuitiier term of office. An acute controversy between 
him and Lord Kitchener, then Conunaoder-in-Chief, concerning 
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•rmy org&ni%*tioa nod especisUy Ihe posrtton of tb« UilitAry Mem* 
1>CT of Couocil, ended {h 1h« acceptAoce of Lord Kitobener’s views by 
the SecretAry of State. The oOsees ^ CommnDder.in-Chief and 
MHitary Meniber were eombined, so that the bead of the sTmy alone 
became responsible for military adviee to the Govemiuent. Lord 
Cunon, who held that the disn^ involved tlie undue supersession 
of the civil power, resigned in 1005. During his six montlis of 
absence the govemoient hnd been conducted by Lord AmpUiGI, 
previously Governor of Ma'lr». 

Lord Minto U! opium trade. Tlie permanent successor 
selected was Lorti Minto. grvnt'grandMn of the (^ve>Tu>r*gcoeral 
who had conquered Java and Mauritius almost a century earlier. 
Tlie guvernntent of Lord Uiuto (1905-10) was mnioly occupied 
with two Kubjuebt, coQsKtutionaJ cliangts and an outbreak of 
violent anarchiHt crime. Defure briefly notiemg Gtoae topics an 
important menaiire aDccCiog tJie Indian revenue may be mentioned. 
TJio cx{>ort trade in opium, whidi brought a large profit to the 
Indian treasury, h/wl long been under diploniatie diaeus^on between 
tlic Govuinmenu of Grunt Britain and China. In 1907 tbe arrange¬ 
ments for putting an emi to the tnUBe had been so far advanced 
tliat the Anti-<^ium Society announced rts own diasolution. 
brenuse it had occomplialicd the purpose for wlfich it had been 
foumled»nanielv, the advocacy of tbe' act of national ri^tcousnese ’ 
now sanctioned. Many reasons make it dinieult to foretell the 
ultimate effects of the change on the manners morale of the 
Chinese, whose virtuous Tegu]atioQ.*( have been modified. India 
certainly loses nn annual revenue of eight to ten crores of rupees. 

Indian GoaocBsi Act, 1909. Theconstatutwaal changes eflected 
under autitority of tlic Indian CooncQs Act of Parliament of 1900 
were the reoult of long discusBtons carried on for nearly three years 
between tl;e Government of India under Lord Minto and the 
India Ofllce. presided over by Viscount Moriey, then Secretary 
of State. Tfic reforms, wbieb conceraed both tne Hxecutive and 
the Legislative Councils of the Govereor-geoeral and tbe provincial 
governments, were designe<l os a continuation of the Giarter Act 
of 2955. ond the Coundls Acts of 1861 and I89S. 

The Act of 1909 empowered an increase in the number of memberB 
of each of the Madras and Bombay Eseoutive Councils from two to 
four. The Secretary of State took the opportunity of exerelBlng 
the power he already possessed to appoint an Indian member to 
6 seat on the Govemor*ffeiiera]'s ULsecutive Council. Thus, for 
the first time, a native of India was admitted to share in the inner¬ 
most secrets of the Supreme Government. Similar appointment b 
to the provincial Executive Councils have been made, and Indians 
have been given seats in the Cooneil of India which advises the 
Secretary oi State. 

The membership of tbe Iroperial Legislative CouneO has been 
raised from twenty*oae to a maximum of sixty. Similarly tbe 

C vincia) Legislative Conneila which are no longer confined to 
dras and Bombay, have been morn than douUed m membenhlp. 
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A large proportion of titc coimelUoTS is cluj^tcc! by Cliambera of 
Commerce and other bodies. 

Class reprosantatien. Kiaborato armugcnicnts, varying ia 
eocli proviQco. iiHvc been niadolor tim r<>preKentntioii uf mia< critics 
nod epeoiol lnCcrc*it8, sncJi ns lliu Miilxainitiadan popuiution, tiie 
tea 00(1 juto industries^ and the conununitics ofKiiropcnn pUmCers.' 

‘ The ohjeeC almMl nt ", .Sir Cnurlenny lII>crC oln*prvr*, ' wn>» to obtuiu, 
M Mr AS pouibk, n fiiir rciir^nUtioii of flic (il/Terrnt eluntex niul iciten'slii 
In the ommiry, nncl tlio rr^ulutionH unci rules were f ran ted for this iniriMW 
In aocor«lnnc« wiUx looiO cwlvioe and with referenreto II >r lorn) { citMlUluns 
of cuofk prnvinc'O. Tlw rouvcsqnrcit vuriety <kf tlw riikH iiukken (tikikiKkvdhlc 
to QcouRdisu tlirir (krovlMioiur or to aUTikikknrto' IlH'lr etuilruls. Alltlxciu 
;nny Im mfnirt)c<l ns exiKriRkCUbd ; aonu* nf llu’in nn uvow«*cliy Unkkjkumry 
aiul prvvuloniiL’ 

The principle of lootlonal and cIusn n prrsrnbntion. wliitli wuk. 
oppoNcd by Hoveral pnirnliKknt Indiiui ikolltlrlnnx iik ( Inaely urtfiitHl 

E aikerN, iuiH obvioiiH dtHctcIvunl.itk'''*** ^Ukrl wnn iM'«'o|kl4'd ridkU’bbiiLly 
y LikTtl Mikk'lcy, OpikoiionU ckT tho rvMiTWMiliilikkii of {•nrllciilur 
rellgluru) und IntcruAtN urge tlint' Uiv prfnriple of n'proKiitit- 
tloo i» always objocthknablo, on the ground tlkiit It makes n <iis« 
tinction between {ho dlfforent cIunsts of the ooikkinunUy and miUccn 
thefnuion of their InUKsta fmpONNibb'; tlmt other eonkikiiinlth^ 
especially tlM SlUxs, Jiavc as good a claim as MuhumniadunH: 
that the best men s^uld be sleeted or appointed without rcjiktnt 
te tbsir creed i tliat, at a matter of fact, Uliuln electors often 
choose a Muhammadan representative i und Ukitt. generally 
speaking* the idea of elaes ropreecntatlon lu iinueecxmiry and retro* 
grade. 

Such objection* Ixave much Mrce, but on tike wikojc the ndvaii* 
tsgea of a class nyHtem of representation In Indict where tlic dIm’^'ht 
sections of thu population are sharply dlvhlod, seem to outw<>lgli 
tlio dlsadvAntJij^a. 

Tlie tuture. Liberty for tlie dlsensslnn of the nnnimi hmlgct 
and other mutters of pnhlle inUruNt ha" hern nrcoixlcfl to tlie 
Legislative Coniwl Is. No npproach to final Itv In th<' cl<>v(dr>pmcnt 
of tho Council"* whether executive or Irglslaifvo* ha" b<>vn attained 
In 1^18. Tho certainty that fiirtlier extrnxfvo rhungCH In the con* 
stltutlon of the Indian Governments mu"t fcdlow the close of tho 
Great War renders Ruperniioii" more cletaitcd <llnrnsajon of the 
essentially trail" itory urrangrmrnts based on the Act of lOflO, 
Political xnachlaatT’. Political reformer* are prone to pay 
undue attencion to the mere mnoliincry of government and tO' 
attach excessive importance to reforms such as tliose effected by 
Lords Mortey and Pdinto. The wamiog language of Lord Curzon 
merits consideration. 


*1 wonder*, hli Lordshin said in the House of Lords. * how these changes 
will, in the Init lesoit, affect the sreat mus nf the rwopie of India—(he 
people wba have no vote and who Pave scarcely a voice. Remember tliat 
to these people, who form the bulk of the popidallon of India, rcpresentntlve 
government and electoral institutions are nothing whatever.. .. The good 
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government T?))ich appenU to them it the government irbich protects 
Qicm Irum tlio rMpaoiuus monvV'lendiCt and landlord, from tlio local ro^ 
[actOAC/j, and ail the other efiarks in humoii diaguisc which prey upon 
theae unl\appy people. I liuvo a misgiving that this clue will not fan 
much better under (hcae ebangcs tlian they do now. At any rate I see no 
place for tliom In these enlargeU Councils which arc to 1« created, ojid I am 
iindet the strung opinion tliiit (is guvernmer\t in India becomes more end 
more Piirlinmcntnry—os will Ik tj>c Inrvipihlc reenit—so It will be/«mo 
less pAternal iind leas bencJiccnt tu the poorer cliwaes o( tlic popiilatioo.' 

ladiA and ParlUment. The profound change in the rclatlorut 
betwern tlic ILuiic (Toveniment niid the liovornnientof tiio Viceroy 
mill (ti)vcriior*tfctiaml In t'oiincll wiiioh has taken place since Queen 
VieUiriiv CMiHUMUsi the illrt^ct Hovcreigitty of tiio Kniplro 

la inon* iin)MirliUit Umn liu‘ rt^pnirs of cnnKtlttitinnal iiicehAnlsm. 
AlUiongti iJio forniul. legal jhimUIoii of Uio Ouvenunent of India 
witii ly gard in ihu ihimu (^rvcnlnicnt Is nnicJi tlio sumo as It wav 
III IhdH, uiul Uiu ])owurH of tlio tiovcrnnr*geiirral In Council teem 
on paper to be uncliaiigcd, tlio praetloal dlffvrence between tJia 
euuclttiofuc of 1D18, to tuko timt year, nnd 185S is enormous. 
VTlicn an Under-Secretary of State Iri Lor<l Moricy's time ventured 
to cJoscrlbo the Vtecroy oa tUo * agent' of the Secretary of State 
tlio bln nt phrase ] arreef on t1 lu oars uf insny. But It gave cxpreanlon 
Jn n form ton cmjilintlQ to tJie trutli tliut the old aemi-lndwndent 
outliorlty of tlio Gnvcrnor*gcncrel In Coiinoll Jias gone for ever. 
TJio mAfn Ifnoi of tJio policy of tlic Government of indla and t)>c 
action o£ thnt Government In uU gravo mat ten now arc and will 
continuo to be cithor prescribed or sanctioned In advance from 
Whitehall, while tho control exeroiaed by Pvllamont tends to 
become more nn<l more stringent. The tosle of governing India so 
AS to rccunoHo tlio paternal (Icapotlsm still neccasary on Ute spot 
for many purpr^aua wltlx the idons of a democratic Parlismcnt at 
Westminster becomes daily more dilhciilt, »uid will become im* 
posatblo iinleHsI’arlinment la content to wield its supreme autliority 
wiUi rcslrufnt. Tlie problem may possibly be solved by Parliament 
giving its sanction to tlie development In India of self-government 
to nn extent lilthorlo regarded es beyond tlie vision of precClenl 

E olitles. Nonriy the aame. but not quite the same idea is expressed 
y Sir Valentino Chlrcl In the following passage : 

*TTie future of Jnclin lies In the greetest posalbls dceentmlisotlon In 
Indfs. subject to tiie oonoml, but immeddlcnTTbe eontrol of tlic Governor- 
general In Council, nnd In the ipvateit ponUiIe freedom nf tho Government 
of India from all irterforerved from home, except in regard to tlioae broad 
F^nciple* of potloy whlcli It iriwt always rest with the Imperia) Govern- 
ncot, ropreacntcd'by the SceroUry of iitete In Coundl, to determine.* 
Stress must be laid on the words * In Council ’> because, ever since 
the resignation of Lord Curson. both the Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy, have shown a strong and mlachlevous tendeocy to 
ignore the existence of their CouneiJa. The authorities recognized 
by law for the ordinary conduct of the Government, apart from 
exceptional emergencies, are the Secretary of State In Council and 
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tho Governor-gcnctal in Council, not tlic Secretary of Slrttc and Che 
Viceroy as autoorAU settling tJic nfTairs uf the empire by ]>rivatc, 

‘ demi'Official * correspondence between tlicmsclves. Lung ago 
Sir PUilip Prancis and Ina colleagues pressed titeir claim rk ri^it 
to see tlic sO'Called ‘private’ correspondence between Wurren 
Hostings^ then Govcmor'gcncral, and tlic Resident in Oncliu 
the copious ’ private ’ correNpondcncc between difterent Secretaries 
of State and Viceroys since 1W5 should be pubJislied the extent 
of the existing abuse would become manifest and might be abated. * 
AnarcMst cotiipiraoy. The termination in August l(Ki€i of 
the RiJsHo.JapivnoNu war in favour of Ja|Mn proihiced a wuvu 
jnCcnso oxcltoment th ro ugliou t Asi u. T1 1 « sign I tlcaiua: i »f the iIcfuat 
of an apparently mighty European cinplru by a cotnjiunvtivuly 
small Asiatic state ouiilcf not be nils taken, uml India did not faU 
to nfttu It- Tho ontbroak of atrocious indltleul erinic, wliich . 
marked Jxitd Mlnto's term of <d!luc and was at its height In 
undoubLc'dIy was sLiiniilateil by the nu'dltations of <liMeuuleiiteil 

n men upon tlie Jcipatieso huuuosn. Thci ugitalloH ooneorning 
\lvonltiei Act of lUOi, the {nvrtitioii of Jivhgul iu and 
other loco] grievnnecs arising from Icittiaii adminisiratlvu uieosures 
boeame mergcil In a dangerous ruvolutiona^ aiul luiiiruliiHl con* 
splraoy, direeted in India frum Ilongal and l!^oonai imd supported 
by foreign organlzacioni in Europe and AmorJea. Tlmt eonsplrucvi 
which could not bo regarded as extinct even in 1016 . wax (innhvlly 
CO un tared In 1010. Constant I noltcment to eri me ha\'ing l>cen o ffcri'd 
by many newspapers and uther publleatiens, restrictions on tlie 
licenoe of the press and other emergency nkensnrea were nccesxarily • 
enacted. Many RcngMT and other offiocr* who disj>lnyc(t the highest 
ooursigc in the execution of their duties sacrificed tJieir lives in tho 
enuM of social ordeg and in tlie xorvjoo of tlielr xovcrclgn lord the 
Ki^. Tlie nature of tJic dangers to which tlic Statr wux exfuinid 
In February 1010 Is ludicated euinclently l>y (Jic folhiwing extract 
from Sir Herbert Rlsloy's speech in the LugiHlntivc flnnnvEI : 

* We are at the premnt moment eenfroolrd wti1i a numlcrnux {Hinaidmev, 
whose aim It Jr to aubvert tlie Government of the eouutrv anti to malM 
Dritieh rule iiripeaiible by extnhllaJilng general ferrorlwn. tfirlr onrauiaa* 
tloe is e/Toctlvn and f(vi*reaching ; tneir namlwm nre IiellrviHl to !« « 
considerable j the leaders work In secret and nre blindly nljewvl by thoir ' 
youthful (ollowera. Die method they favour at present lx pnll tjoal n"xaiwJ na¬ 
tion ; the method of MaasinI In his wnrst moods. Already thev have o long 
score of murdars or attempted murders to their aoeminl. There wort two i 
attempts lo blow up SJt Andrew Fraacr’s train, And one of tlxi typo whh 
which wc am now unhappily famrliar, to shoot him on n pitl.lle oeea*Jnn. - 
Two attempts were made to shoot Mr. Kfngslbrd, ons ol wble)> tttiianl tho 
death of two Boglfsh Indies. Inspector Nanda Ut BaiierJI, Hubu Aalmlosh 
Blswox, tho Public PrewcutOT nl Alfpore, Sir William riiraon-Wyllie. 
Mr. Jnekfwn. and only the other day Deputy.Superintentlent Shnms'ifl 
Alum have been shot In the most deliberate and cold-lklooderl fashion- ^ 
Or three inrormers two have Urn killed, and on the third venffcnncc has 
been taken by the murder of hia brother fn the sight of hra mother and 
siiteia. Ur. Allen, the magistrate of Daces, was shot through the lungs 
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e>nd, narrowly Mcaped with hit life. Two picric aovd bcmbe wer^ thrown 
Bt His Kxceliency the Viceroy at Alunednud^ and only failed to explode 
by rvQson of their faulty coostructlon. Not long afterwards an attempt was 
made wtth a bomb on the Deputy Commissioner of UmDalla. 

Thcac things are tire natural and necewury eoneequences of the teach* 
fngB of certain Journalt. They have prepared the soil in tvbicli anarchy 
fleurkhes; they have sown the seed and are answerable for the crop. 
This Is no rnure general slateraent j the chain of causation Is cicur. Not 
only does the campaign of viokcce date from the dtange Id the tone of 
the Pn-'Bi but s|>aojnc outbursts of indtement have been followed Isy 
spcelllc outnigoB.'* 

Tiio daeo for the restraint of criminal writing in the press was 
unHnawerxbtc. The dcvcJopniont and loDff*oontjnucd exisunco 
of n formidable niunlerous eonapiraoy of the nature as mitlin^ 
in tliu extract nuotud is a (lisagrucablo fact needtnir to bo steadily 
remunkburud, It NUK^unts many rcAootiona and cautions. The plot 
in ItH livtur developments apread to tlie Faniftb and received support 
frum German tnUinei and money. Senous attempts to under- 
niino the loyalty of tlie Indian army have been made, and the 
Qxeoutioti of a oonsIdorAblo number of the leading conspirators 
has been absolutely necessary. 

Lord Kardinaa of Poaahorat. The anoreliiet oHmes cootinued 
in the time uf L<»rd liurJinge of Penshursti who succeeded Lord 
Minto in IblO, ]^)rd Uardlnge, whose nrevinus sorviee had been' 
in the PorelAn OlUeo. Is grandson of the Govemor*goneral who 
oondiiet^d the flrst Sikh war. A bomb attack made on the Viceroy 
at BeUd wounded him and killed an attendant who was Immedi¬ 
ately holiind LonI Hard Inge on the elephant. The cri mlnale seesped. 

doDSoa ol 1911. The oeneue of 1911 disclosed the population 
of tho Indian Kmpire as l>eing more than 815 millions, an increase 


of 7*1 per cent, since 3001. 

1901. 3011. 

Pcpularlcn oflndien Rmpire . . n«.aei,05d 515.1 SC .900 

Pcpulatlon of raleiitta nod suburbs . I.IOO.TSO 1.909.815 

Population of Romhav city . . m.nno 97fi,440 

ropuratrnn ofllelhi dty . . 30B,575 988,587 


Yiolt Of Tboir Majootloo. Tho Vieeroyalty of Lord llardinge 
of Penshutrt will bo for evenmomorable by reaeon of the visit of 
Their Majostles the Klng*Bmperor and hi* consort at tho close of 
1911,* and for tho beginning of the Great War in 1924. I do not 
' Sir Andrew ITrasorwiut IJeutanant*govcmor of Bengal; Mr. KIngsford 
WM magistrate of Muieftarpur; Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, madstrate and 
collector of NMlk, wns a Iritrned Sanskrit scholar, and a ■neclahfriend of 
Klndni. Yet ho wss shot by a young Hindu fanatic. Sir William Curson- 
WylNc. Pofielca] Alde-dC'Camp to the Secretory nf State, wu killed at the 
Imperial Institute by a student. 

* Their Majesties left London. November 11. Ifll.l ; arrived at Bombay. 
December 9 ; made state entrvlnto Delhi, December 7 ; held Coronation 
Durbar. December 19 ; left Delhi. December IQ ; arrived at Calcutta. 
December 80; left Calcutta. January 8. 1919; arrived In London. 
'February .1.1919. 
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attempt to desertbe the events rubeequent to the momentoua 
visit of Their Majc&tios. or to givo detaila of tho splendid ceremonies 
arranged by the Vieeroy and his oolleaguea for tfie fltcing reception 
of the Sovereign. The programme was thoughtfuliy dcvisccT and 
well executed with due regard to the requirementa nr tlie occasion. ^ 
His Majesty, speaking under the advice of his rcKpoiiaibie ^ 
ministeK> maJe two unexpected announcements. TJiat conccraing 
the reversal, deacrlbcd officially as the * mudifleatloo of the . 
partition of Beiigitl hus been sufllcicntly dii^cuH'iud on an earlier 
page. Tlie otlier, informing an astunisJicd world that tJic olllolul 
capital of the ln<lian Empire would bo transferred ft>rtliwItU from 
Calcutta to Delhi, where u new city would be built fo r tl iv iicconi mo* 
dstion of the Supreme Guvemment. is open to oritluiNiii at l«>a«t 
ns (hunoging as tliat invited by the Niiddm elMogo of policy 
on tile Uengnl <iucstion. Tlie iirg\inu>utH u<l<luQe<l by the («ovoru*w 
meat at Iiidiu in support of the tmiisfer of the enpltul to Dolhl 
arc NO ucicohvlnoiint imkI so Mahlu to ruNy refnintton limt it is 
imposhiblu U> avoid the xuNpIclon timt tlie Sc><rroeupy of btntc was 
Inlliieneed by unavowed motivcM. However lliut may he. tho 
unoonstitiitional manner In which tho policy of tlie mliilNtry wu 
prcclalmod seeurod tho act i^inst roverml or modidcalloUi niul . 
no useful putMse would now bo served by diHKCting the OKMcrtioiia 
put forward by Lord Hardingo’s government. 

Raaulta ot tba vlalt. The happy results of tho visit of Their 

H tftles are not in any way dependent on tho opinion which may 
old oonoeming the merits of tho two chief nnnoimccmcnts made 
by the Xlng*£rnporor on tho advJoe of Jii« mlulHtcrx, wltJi whom ' 
afone tlie raspoosibility for policy roxtod. Tlic intense nnd ]>rofuund 
emotion which grootM tlie Sovereign an<l his gracious consort 
was tho spcntanooiis, heartfelt olTcrfng of India to tlieir royal 
person". An eyewitness writes: 

* That inoompershlo moment when the Monarchi Mated thcfnaelvse 
upon their high tlironw, boneath n slifniiig gulden dome, hi thv midst of 
a hundred thouannci of tboir acclaiming lulijects. will utMurecily remaJii 
In t)ie minds of thoM presont m tl)« most vtvid n)vut(»ry of their lives. 

It ws« a majeetio nod a moving rite, frauglit witli deef) cmoti<»ti, nmfielilng 
thought Into unwonted cliannola. Th« greeUrtgs of tls' niuKitudo set the .4 
final seal upon tha validity of the British Umplco in tlie Uant.* 

The writer of those words felt that the solemn nasembly was ' the 
ultimate expression of the potent force of kingship, which in that 
reepleodent scene reached a height we may never see again 

Since that auspicious day tne devouring lust of Germany for 
ricbes and doRiinioa has plunged the wliolo world Into misery '' 
beyond the power of words to express, and has consErainrd almo^ 
every other nation under heaven to join in the fight for right and 
all tliut makes life worth living agair^ the demoniac armed might 
of tJie nation which lives by and for war, which knows no pity, 1 
and jeers at any arbitrament save that of tlie swoni. In that 
noble fight, still, at the moment of writing (April 1018), in one of 
its most critical stages, India has borne and is bearing her part. 


VISIT OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
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The brotherhood in arms aanctihed by the blood ot myriads of 
. |,*aljaQt men shed on the battle*fleldj di Asia, Aft'ica, and Europe 
' We trust, develop into a still more comprehensive com* 

munlty of sentiment between Englishmen and Indjans and be* 
tween all the sections of the vast population of Hind, so infinitely 
^diverse on tlie surface, and yet so suotly bound together by Iiidden 
: cords woven on tlie bums of immemorial antiquity. 

' The momentary apparition of Their Majesties to receive the 
I eager liomagu of tlicir Indian lieges will nut be for/mtten when 
j these present linrrora arc overpast, and a bleeding, but purihed 
, world resumes its normal course. 


CraiONOLOGV 

Lorrl Lansdownc Viceroy lIBSt 

*MufU|iur Min«siieru ......... lBf>l 

OeciiiNkllon of liiinaa and Nagar ..... 1S01>9 

Lur<l Klein II Viceroy ISM 

Ukilr&l ixiicilltlon.ISOS 

VUieuv epldomlc began ........ 1600 

yimilne 1S00>7 

TIrili expedition.ISO? 

lord Cursen Viceroy ........ 1600 

yajnlne i liiad Alirnntion Act IMO 

iVftth of Queen Vletertrit Ilabibiiiltdi, Amfr (King) of AfgliajiistHci ( 
ereuUen of Kertli*Wcit li^eiitler Ihovinee .... 

Tibetan expedition. 

Universities Act; Lord Cunon In England; Lord Ampthlll tem* 
fjorury Vlecrny 

Partition of Dcngal; I^rd Mlnto 11 Viceroy .... 

Indlau Councils Act j anarchist crimes ..... 

Lord irardlnie of Prnslj II rvt Viceroy ...... 

Visit of Their MK>ostlee ; iinnouneeinent of ^onge of enpltnl and 


reversal of pe^tbo of Bengol 


1001 

1006-4 

lOM 

1000 

1000 

1010 

1011 


AUTUOniTlfeS 

rsirl 6. ronBWT, 7TW AdminiHraii^ of the M<tnrvfi of laMdomn€. 
V*1666-^ {Caleutta, Supert. of Govt. Printing, 1004) ; LovAt Foasba, 
r JiuHa UR«r Cvnm and After* (Htlnemann, lOH), a very useful book; 
Lcr4 Canon <n iridfo, being A SeticHm Jnm kie Spwhca, Ac., ed by blr T. 
BAUnAH (Maemlllan, 1000); SpitfhttUUrd Cwnvn ^Ke^Mfea (CalcutU, 
Thaeker, Spink & Co., l 601 ): W, H. Hutton, ehnp. vil In Tbottm, 
«• iflrts (S.P.C.IC., 191T) 5 Itaanr, In TMa Oovanmenl of indfo*, 
^ 1614 {Or ou^l. tn cd. 2), dfscuswn the Indian Councils Act of 1600. I nave 
^ ’ also used the blue books on the subject. Sir Valchtinb CuiaoL, In Indian 
Unrss* (Maenlllan. 1610), with Introduction by Sir A. Lyali, describes 
the earlier suges of the criminal conspiracies. The Boyal and Imperial 
vieit U tnlly deecrlbed and iDustiated in rAei/fsIoncol tUoordof fhr Impmai 
^ Fiiff lo India, eompifrd from iht Becordr (Murray, London, 1614. 

pub), for Government of India; 4to, llld.). 
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APPENDIX A 

Some ewtfs /row 1912 (o OUober Ifilfi npedoHy foneerniug Indlft and iht 

JiidUiii Army. 

1012 

Jan. 8. Dopartuw nf Tliotr Majesties from Culwttft. 

Feb. B. Arrivj»( of Thctr Mnjwtice in Lcndoti. • 

April 1. Fmvinev of Uih&i unJ Orissa constituted ; Lord Camlcliael 
fii^sxnior i»( Itcn^pil. 

Oot. I. Ciiivf Cuiiimissinncniilp of Delhi eonslitiited, * 

Dec. 22. Lt)nl llurdinge wounded by a boiub. , 

1013 I 

Confbrmoe of Dritisli, Chinew, nnd TlbeLm rcprcdcutJiti?e^ 
at Slinlik: not ridijktl l>yCikli))». ~ 

Tnulc. )N»tIi iinjjnrtmul cx{it>rt, c>aH'plioiuk)ly ncTjvi*. 


Aug. 4. 
SopC. 26. 
Nov, 5. 
Dec, 16. 


Uor. 10 . 

Nov. 22. 
Nov. 29. 
Dee. S. 


Mftp. 

April 4. 
April 20. 
July 


F^b. 24. 
Mar. IT. 
Mar. 22. 
Mar. 16. 
April 6. 
June 2T. 
July 19, 
Aug. 27, 


Oot. 


lflI4 

Dealamtlon of mr by (irrnt Britain neafnst Germany. 

Imliiin Corps hognn ti> land In France. 

DecTaraUon of war by Great Britain ncainst. Turkay. 

Prince KftmK Husain Pasha appointed .StilCan of lilgypt. 

1915 

Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

Battle of Ctralphon near Boghda<h 
Retreat of BHtlsIi force tn Mesopotamia. 

Gencnil Townsiicnd outers Kiit*cl Anturu. 

19)6 

Faflure of Zodtan Government to supply Mesopotamian force, I 
Irfird Cheimsford Viceroy. I 

Kilt'd Amam taken by Clio Turks. 

Tiic Sharif of Mecca wclarOd his indcpcmkncc ns King of 
the HcUjsa. 

Mr, Lloyd George Prime Uinistcr. 

3 917 

Kuf.^1 Amara retaken by tlic British. 

Capture of Badidad by tho British. 

Revolution in Tiussia. 

Abdication of the ^ar. 

Declaration of w&r on Germany by the TTnftc<1 lltatos. 

Report of Mesnpotaminn Commission published. « 

Wholesale retreat of Russian army. 

Pronouncement of Secretary of State Intimating th&t the 
poliey of H.M. Government aims at 'gradual development. 
Af ee)f- govern mg inatiti>tions' and 'progressive realisation ' 
of resp<mlb(c government h 

British fiuccesseg on tlie Buphrates; Mr. Montagu arrived in 
Zndift. 
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Z>ec. d. 
Dec. 0. 
Dec. 11. 


f^b. 23, 

> Peb^Mw. 
21. 


April 

July 

jM)y-Oct. 

Auk. rt. 
(ic|>e, SM. 




G^nnaac driven o«rt olfiatt A^icn. 

Surrender cl JeroMlem to tbe Iteitub. 

ErrOy gl GeaerAl AUeaby iatc Jensniem. 

IdlB 

Jericho oecu^ed. 

CcJiapee of Ausaaa power. 

Begioninf of renewed Gemwo oftbiqvc io ftnoee: retreat of 
ird and Mh Britiih ortnia. 
long advance of BrilWi fcree in McsopotaiDUi. 

Exreutioa of the es*Tttr by tbe BoU^ats. 

Continued defcaite nod retreat of tbe Geemora in France ond 
Belgium. 

Debate in Parlinment on Uootafu-nieliiuford HejMrt. 
Surrender of Bulgaria 

Ihimaacua taken by Brilieh, ladJos, aud Areb troops. 

Debate and divWou in Uoiree of Lttda on roform question. 


APPENDIX B 


EAST INDIA COUPANY 


1600 (December Ol), Queen Ea»abctb*8 diarter. 

1601. Charter of Qiarles II. 

1708. Final fuaoo of rival Compeniee. 

*1779. Regularing Act (Gov«ni<v<gei>enil of Bengal). 

2784. Pitt’s India Act (* Board ofCootrol 
2703. Charter renew e d. 

20)3. (India Oadatbvown ^xs.) 

2003. „ „ (Company's trading fancdioiis ab d iAed; China 

tram tbrowD opn.) 

1020. „ „ (Competrtioo for Gvil Steves.) 

1028. Govemmant of India .Act (Direct gov^nunoit by Crewe : Queen’s 
PrecUmataon). 

' 1074. Formal dissduaoo of tbe Csnpaoy. 

I 

r 

i APPENDIX 0 


GOVERKORSGENERAL 

1. Oov^m^f'gtnfral qf S^nga^ or e/Perf If tfifenn (Ji^gultUing 
Aa>^ 1779). 


K, cjfd <>0Oriofu*g in flaSer.) 

; 1774 (October), HacUngs. Eeq. (Right RstouraUe). 

1700 (February )). Sii JoAa itfeepbrnea. 

1706 (September). Bar) (Uar^oeas) C^cnwalUs. 


n7j- 

■rf. 


n if i 
- n • 
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I 

1798 (August). Sir John Shore (Lor<] T«iffQmouUi). ) 

17M (Slardi). Sir AhtrtdClar/ie. 

1798 (Moy). Earl ol Mornington (Marquess Wellesley). .. •{ 

1805 (July 80). UArquen Cortiwallis (for second time). * 

1805 (October 5). Sir Georgr h<iflo»~ "■ 

1807. Enron (Eitrl of) Mintu I. « 

1618 (October 4), Eurl of Moira (ManjiiVM uf Ilastingn). . * 

1880 (January 1). John ^duni, atg. 

1B98 (AUiHial 1). ifaioik (l^^^rl) AmliCTVt. 

1888 (Mareli 8). IPtflisM /iuiUrttorth fiayU}/, | 

l$as (July). Lord Wilthim Cavcndisli'Uctitlnck. [ 


II. (tovernort-gtnenii </ ItulUt (Charter Act </ 18nU). 

18.13. r.(<)r<l Will Ian) Oi»v< ii«liNh>Itoiitinok. 

liUJ3 (Mure)i 8U). .Vir OAarie* (/a)rrf) 

1830 (Muroh 1). Unmn (IWI of) Auckliuiil. 

1H.k3. llunin (R»rl nf) |{lkMil)c)rt»iix)k. 

38U. Kir llenry (VUctmnr.) llunlinui'. , 

IBM. Ki\rl (Murnurw) u( D^dlunudc. (> 

1B50. Viscount ()jikrl) Cruuilh^. 


III. Qovcmort’gmtral dn<2 Vicemyt (Quecn'i 


1858 (November 1). 
1808. 

18A8. 

1863. 


1864. 

1800. 


1879. 

1879. 


1879. 

1870. 

IBM. 

1864. 

1888. 

1804. 

1800 (Jan. 0). 
1IK4. 

1904. 

1005. 

29! 0. 

1910. 


Eorl Conning. 

Sari of Klein 1. 

Sir Jiobsft Nankr (Lord NapUr of Nutbtlu). 

Sir wmian DenUon. ' 

Sir John (LorI) laiwivcieo. 

UnrI of Mayo. 

Sir John Strachcjf4 

LorH Snpkr of Sftrdiloleiut. 

Eitron (Rivrl of) Northhreols. 

Baron (Uori of) Lyttnn. 

Uarrjucm of Itipon. 

I^krl orDiiflerln (UarqiiOM ofllunbria mil Ava). 
Marqticss of lauisJuwjio. 

EnrI of Elgin II. 

Daron (Earl) Curxon of I<«|]uton. 

Lord AmpUtiU. 

Boron (Rurl) Cuivson Of Kodlnton (mnixiliitcd). 
Earl of M Into ir. 

Baron Hurdlnee at Penahuret. 

Baron Cholnufocd. 


f 

1 


NM.—2ndiain Trfmgition by H.H. the Asa Kliaa (|.ee Werner. 1018) Is < 
nn ireportant arork oootajning many vaJueblo olwcrvatlnns ideas. | 
The remarks of BJf. ooncerolng Indian unlversitJcs rn clinp. xxiii 4 
ooinoide with those recorded iedependentiy on p. 700 onie. j 
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INDIAN EMPIRE & CEYLON 

-cl915>-r- 

SHOWING POLITICAL DIVISIONS 


Karacm 


Damar 

BOMBAY 


•EftAR 


MADRAS 


P«Dd(eh«iTy(PT.) 

e:arikal<F.> 


HaKP 

<yi) 


Ceioa&o' 
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BY VINCENT A. SMITH, C.I.E. 

Jtuuiory, 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF INDIA from lh« Earliest 

Tijfiw to the end of r9ri, zgtg. Crown 8vo (7^x5^ pp. niv+B>6, with 
one hundred ud Bl|Uty-two illuakrationi and twenty-rour mape and plans. 
IM 64. net. 

'Dr, VImet 8 «eUh Ua In Odi «elun« (a aiaml W »kiUU MMkis and renclaloft) 
Mnphcdt atparaxlad all axladic mattuali «t InOUn libtary. T» tell le lafi| and varied 
a taU in wrm handraJ aad aiftiiT paM. t* be at wiTu br«f, teeurwa Iniorailaf. 
and anianablw it to piKTeret a itet •bldi ealb far twpeeiAil atlBuraitoe. Or, Vlaaaet 
Smiih baa aaiiS^ it wktii aa awi aad oiiifna i)ua le tery praetlee aiid a llfeiene 
(Mfeudaan ter bla wi^a.... We )ia*e bare ineofliparably iba Ireel nuBinar» hiacery 0} 
India yat wrltufl.'—.SjNuew. 

'Dr, VSitCbnlSoillli’e itiidT eTdrstiiand aatliorlirri Im bcsn ealiawdv^b* baa mad* 
nil iiiHlIrii All ika iiwt, and r>« miiM sntli rnilneat falniM aialnndaar. Ha haeplvea aa 
.. . nn aalieireUla i>MK e( rafnrnra.... Wi liava dceenlnoi Dr. VIeeifit SMlh'a eorh aa 
a elirvnkla, Ui it naH not U aaiipiwnl (hat it i» a mars oeUeeUeo naaw* and Uaiae 
On dill eaiitrary« 6IH1 la airnek by iln steak wealth al pkwtaeqM and Intareadag datall 
which ibeaatMt liae taaaiiifeJ le wek bit* hla imall «cace«.. The book la abmidatHlv 
llliwra(acl.'»y>«rx «U»narv 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA from 600 s.c. to Ihe 

Mvhaniiaadan Con^unt, includlnf the invaaion of Alesander the Creit 
Third ediUeii) revlMd and enlaryed^ :9C4« dve» pp, xli • ditr wlEh aeparace 
pUteS, aad mape and |>lanj« 141 . net. 

'TWawher liw rioted a vim laaaa ef aviiJanca and eandaiiMd it late • eon* 

naeteil aameiary el meJarek* dmeaieaa. Hia ai«la la luid and elaanc tile tnilnaca 
eMudaiaaea anih laedata InalU i!'''* 4 aaelal ie« and an eediedUkUe vaJue to Uia 
etaianeme aad aaa 4 iuleea.'~/e«»ii 4 / 4 '‘m< Mtyt/ rfxrM dbnVQa 
'A wert whlah «NI ihm a Auadwlen IV fukura hHtetiana ef India 10 belld upee, and 
4 k the eaiae titea aaalat ludeata ke sain a better and a mere eenikeetad t>eard ef aari)’ 
Indian hhiM7.'-/bwriMf «/Mr /ityS ' 

A 1 !baRj (he Great Mogul, 1543-1605. 2917, Second edition 

reviNdf tpee. five, pp. x*i*SA4, ariLh feurteei iJluitratieoa In hslf.tpae, 
e (Vontlapiecd In eeleur, end t«n mapa. Ida. net 
‘Mr. Vlneani Smhh haa raaaaekad all ihe eurvivlnf lathaTUiaa Oaeludiw fbr Uia fim 
tkae<nSn|Hali, the laaalt PaOiarnaad Ivu w tin cneteriala (hm eemnltad inceavary 
attratitlve tiM abaerhln* liierarr ah«fe. Hu beek daaarw mere ihatt e«a aneulre 
readlnf. aad will, tie dewi leap ue Oie ataadard Jua ef tha rreu MvnL' —T^cfirtr 


ASOKA, the Buddhiet Emperor of India. Second edition, 

reviled and eaUrged, (909. Crown Bvo, pp, aje, with two Iduatretiona In 
bcJf'Mne and a nap. 4a. u«t. ^Rtilen of ladla Serka) 

'CMialaa a raedaUe Engllab vanlea ef all edkta asd echet ieaerlpilena ef Anelra, with 
•e entijlk ef iMreMnlen eSd eenrnankar/ naadfal (e make ibam intaDliibls i« tMlay 
reader. •.. TSaaatlier baa rary aeceiueiauy earrM eechia parpeae.'—Tmer 4^/Mik, 


THE OXFORD STUDENT'S HISTORY OF INDIA. 

Elghih edition, revised and aniirtied, 2916. With appeodizee, including 
King George’s Massage to che Prinees and Peoplea of India 19x4. Crown 
6*0, pp. $64, with fony*alght illustradODS and nupa ner. 

'TW raaraxctl aoJ ecniiniwa* Qeownd far eew edlUeae of (he Ooek beapeakaiu valee 
and pepelarity. Wirheor fOirg Inca uietkitlsUiJeiail Itsivw a cdnc«e endearafol Miliiie 
el ib« mairy and iti peof^ ifereagbouk khalc long and vaikd hlatory, ajtd awvayi iM 
aalB Doveneett cauMO, eeiireea aad aAeeta, Ut a fair, critical, aad naec iaJor«aelve 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for Indian 

Sioct«nC$. Crvws €vc, pp. 384 , witb &ft;*PiAe inuauMioni uid sevtn 

iDftpi. net. 

*Ur. Vioem Saicfe bu dMe real eerviee in «ritoi;i)>li TireMry.'^TYwM. 

Hr. Vlfiepiit Snhlt Ime done die eineM ihM raa >4 <le(i« tr> dvr tek^r marJ tJ two 
OwuMud wv* Ib B JcHBJii Bad \ety dllTejeec eouatn (0 Incfiaa HWkm.'—Mfa» 
SftOtUr: ' » 

INDIA.' Political Geography, Government and Adminiscra* 

tioB. ?p. i~^'j of the Oj^/brd S"nM0> U** Btiiisk Vol. 11. A»]«. 

141. oeu 


A HISTORY OF FINE ART in India and Ceylon. 1911. 

Mediuna 4 ( 0 , pp. 5 $$, with live eoloured plHei, lud threo bundred end 
oUjQr ijluilralieni in hiir.Cofio. In luU morucco ^lo uHeOi 
944 . doth djifl. net. 

* The bM)c l< • fileea af bImiiw wcrt ef my ptbc vaI«i>. tni I Me for nhli'li sv^ry AilBm 
Hvetiet «( elia wlileei wtU be newAiL . •. Tti« lltuurulvni elune ... elve (i uuUiu* 
v4jm.'—TAmb 

'Wehewiflvni Iwi (e» IfiJbcethm nf iVi B’etulm irf IihHbii ait Mhirii nfrio Ih* NmimI 
Ib iLb beektlo iiim mr ilw Imm'i «f wlklrli !• t ilrllsbt. tu trui <( h an edm -tuai.* 

.S'MMMe*. 

CATALOGUE OF THE COINS In the Indiu Museum, 

Cidculli^ incIudUi's the Cabinet of the Ailtiic Society orUvnael. 

VeL L < 906 . Royal dvo, with pletei) net; or In p«ri« (pricei on 
npplieiitloBj. Pobliihod for the TraetoeB. 

RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS ofan Indian Official, 

by lle^^CeD•r«J SteiVAif. Firet puMIibad 1 S 44 . Reviled edition, 
edited by V. A. Sairtt, 19:5. Crown Sve, pp. 708, 81 . BQti vb Oxibrd 
ladlB piper, tb. 6 d, net. 

* A liBB^etBe wd MtivealiBtedltlM. H^n ir« elrmyi new.aBiwi w litdle endebrre 
winilivey* ba new Mtihra larIleatnAa. *niay may seMUar UimmJvm rertuntt^Mt 
they ein purdiae* him •« Many.'—/ mMim ATMar/Vu. 

TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, a.d. 1636-1668, 

by Fjibh(oii Biahim, cnnikled end edited by A, ConrAeu;, Second 
edition revlied by V. A. Smith, ipt#. Crown dve, pp. jje, 6 e. net; 
01 ) Oxford India paper, 7 *. dd net 

* A beaV •*^1) ravciti aa mvahaf India In tM aivaniMnlh mticvry. Ind arfrad Orivlm 

aa iM bMU af bla^eniiiiryMa wlU B^TainatB «alaal)]r. and h |i aBlIHBetory le lura U 
to what Hwvkl ba Hi t]a£>IUva Enf iWi Ofaw York). ’ 

MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON CLIVE. Edited with Intro* 

ducUoB end Note* by V. A. SxiTii. jpii. fcepdve, pp iid, with two mepi. 
OB. net. 

' SevenUae pa|*e of oetaa ef |nai ullby.*—TIi Hurtry 

'There li a anckal IntrodiKiiM, end aearly iwm* Mna ol aOielariy bmm. 1 b wWA 
soOiieplttabtan iVro*tai) lilt la warUi baewltif.'— 

MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON .WARREN HASTINGS. 

Edited with Iniroduetien and I^tee by V. A. SotTH. rpu, Feip fivo. 
Pp. tdo, with a map. 01. net. , 

'8«;[)]>]iea wHh (ba akUl aacibeft dw seediU earWlon.'— 

' Aa exaalkni lehael iMok Far eleMaa In Bnflialt JiUntnre.'—Tii 5e»ltm4n~ 

' Ibe oaua nppliad aia ueetlant, a l< the hrtaf tatradactlea.''- TVaetwv' 77 !hm, 
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